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THE BEV. 



SAMUEL FARMAR JARVIS, D.D. A.A.S. 

BBCTOB or ST. PAUL'S CRITBCBj BOSTOVy 

THIS POEM, 

WHICH OWXS ITS PUBLICATION} IN A ORNAT 1IBA8UBB| TO THE 
FATOUBABLB OPINION BXPRE88BD BT BIM 
OP ITS MBBITS, 



IS MOST BESPECTFULLT INSCRIBED^ 



BT 

THE EDITOR. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Bbfore submitting thig poem to the judgment of the public^ it i$ 
necessary that the Editor should give a brief account of thff fanner 
in which it was composed. He hopes that this will prorei to the 
candid and intelligent, a sufficient apology for the defects with 
which, he is well aware, this juvenile production abounds. 

*It was written, in separate portions, by the late Rev. James 
Wallis Eastbum, and himself, during the winter of 1817^-18, and 
the following spring. Mr. Eastbum, in 1816^ went to Bristol, 
Rhode-Island, to pursue the study of divinity, under the direction 
of the Rt. Rey. A. V. Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocess.. He 
was constantly in the habit of amusiog his hours of relaxation, with 
poetical composition ; and the local traditions connected with the 
scenery, in his immediate vicinity, suggested to him a fit subject for 
his favourite employment. He often mentioned, in the course of 
his correspondence with the Editor, his intention of making some 
of the adventures of King Philip, the well known Sachem of Poka- 
noket, the theme of a poetical romance. In the year following 
when he visited New- York, the plan of the proposed story was 
drawn up, in conjimction. We had then read nothing on the sub- 
ject ; and our plot was formed from a hasty glance into a few 
pages of Hubbard's Narrative. To quote a simile from that crude 
historian, we began, like bad heralds, to meddle with the charge^ 
before we had blazoned the field ; and, though the action of our 
fable only occupied the space of forty-eight hours, we were led into 
several inconsistencies, in the general outline first proposed ; from 
which no departure was afterwards made. After Mr. Eastburn's 
return to Bristol, the poem was. written, according to the parts 
severally assigned ; and transmitted, reciprocally, in the course of 
correspondence. It was commenced in November, 1817, and fioisii- 
cd before the summer of 1818 ; except the concluding Stanxas of 

1» 



VI ▲DTSRTI8EMENT. 

the Sixth Canto, which were added after Mr. Eaitbum left BristoL 
At the fable was defective, Cnm our ignonunce of the gubject, the 
execution was also, from the game cause, and the hai^ mode of 
composition, in 9vwy rospect imperfect. Mr. Eastbum was then 
preparing to take erders; and hk studief) with that Tiew, en- 
grossed his attention. He was ordained ha October, 1818. Be- 
tween that time and the period of his going to Accomack county, 
in Virginia, whence he had received an invitation to take 
charge of a congregation, he transcribed the two first Cantos 
of thb Foem, with but few material variations, from the first coIp 
lating copy. The labours of his ministry left him no tune, evea 
for his most delightful amusement. He had made no further pro> . 
gress in the correction of the work, when he returned to this ci^, 
in July, 1819. His health was then so much impaired, that writing 
of any kind was too great a labour. He had packed up the mann- 
scripts, intending to finish his second copy in Santa Crns, whither 
it was recommended to him to go, as the last resource, to recruit 
bis exhausted constitution. He died on the fourth day of his pa^^ 
sag^, December 2d, 1819. ^ 

He left among his papers a great quantity of poetry, of which his 
part of <^ Yamoyden" forms but a small proportion. His friends 
may think proper, at sonte future period, to make selections from 
his miscellaneous remains, and arrange them for publication, h 
was their wish, however, that this poem might be first published, and 
they were determined in that wish, by the approbation of a gende- 
man whose talents and learning are universally respected in this 
community. The Editor was therefore induced to comply with 
their request, and undertake the correction of the manuscript. His 
labour, in so doing, has not been trifling. He had no right to make 
any alterations in the original plot ; or to destroy hih deceased 
friend's poetical identity. He has endeavoured to remove as many 
errors, in point of matter or expression, as was consistent with 
these necessary restraints. From looking over several bo<rfcs> 
whose subjects were connected with that of the poem, he has been 
led to make some additions to the original matter. The principal 
of these, in point of bulk, are, — ^the verses in the commencement^ 
relating to the previous history of the Indian wars ; — the Sermon 
iatftX>da)ced in the third Canto j — the Ode to the Manitto of Dreams^ 
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4U>yERTI8ISM£NT« VII 

in the fourth ; — aild the introduction of the M ohegaa» in the fifth 
and sixth. The last alteralion w«l aXm.y§ ctntemplated hy Mr. 
Eastbum, who had made the heroin^ perform the joarney alone. 
The Editor mentions these portions as hli ewn, becaaie they w«re 
hastily added in the course of transcription, and printed as soon as 
written ; and if they are defective, the discredit thoold attach to 
himself alone. The particular property in the rest of the poem, 
belonging to each author, it would be endless to particularize. 
Notice is taken in the notes of many errors, the principal of which 
IB the subject of the fourth Canto. The few notes marked E. were 
found among Mr. Eastbum's papers. The rest have been added 
by the Editor. 

Plura, quidem, mandare tibi, si qusris habebam ; 

Sed vereor tardse causa fuisse morse. 
Quod si, quse subeunt, tecum, liber, omnia ferres^ 
Sarcina laturo magna futurus eras. 

The Poem, in the main, is still to be considered as having been 
written three years ago ; when the age of Mr. Eastburn was twenty, 
and that of the Editor eighteen years. The latter had scarce at- 
tempted versification, of any kind, from the time when the draught 
of " Yamoyden" was finished: and nothing but the circumstances 
he has stated, could have induced him to resume the practice, or 
appear as the author of a poem. As to his individual reputation, on 
that score, he believes, he is sincerely and perfectly indifierent: but 
it would be folly to deny, that he could not, without pain, see this 
joint production, now consecrated in his memory by the death of his 
friend, meet with unfair criticism or sullen neglect. 

He ccuinot conclude without returning his sincere 'acknowledge 
ments to those gentlemen, who have taken an interest in the pub* 
Ucation ; by whose kindness he has been enabled to consult such 
books as he was in need of. He can only hope that their (avoiirable 
expectations may not be disappointed^ 



PROEM. 



Go FORTH) sad fra^ents of a broken straiiii 
The last that either bard shall e'er essay ! 
The hand can ne'er attempt the chords again. 
That first awoke them, in a bappi«r day : 
Where sweeps the ocean breeze its desert way, 
His requiem murmurs o'er the moaning wave ; 
And he who feebly now prolongs the lay. 
Shall ne'er the minstrel's hallowed htmotm craTe ; 
His harp lies buried deep, in that untimely grave ! 

iViend of my youth ! with thee began the love 
Of sacred song ; the wont, in golden dreams. 
Mid classic realms of splendours past to rove. 
O'er haunted steep, and by immortal streams ; 
Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom gleami 
Round shores, the mind's eternal heritage, 
For ever lit by memory's twilight beams ; 
Where the proud dead, that live in storied page, 
Beckon, with awful port, to glory's earlier age. ■ 

There would we linger oft, entranc'd, to hear. 
O'er battle fields, the epic thunders roll ; 
Or list, where tragic wail upon the ear. 
Through Argive palaces shrill echoing, stole ; 
There would we mark, uncurbed by all control, 
In central heaven, the Theban eagle's flight ; 
Or hold communion with the musing soul 
Of sage or bard, who sought, mid Pagan night, 
In lov'd Athenian groves, for truth's eternal light. 



PROBM. 

^Homeward we tunied, to that fair land, but late 
Bedeeroed from the strong speU that bound it fast) 
Where Mystery, brooding o'er the waters, sate 
And kept the key, till three millenniums past ; 
When, as creation*s noblest work' was last. 
Latest, to man it was Touchsafed, to see 
I^ature's great wonder, long by clouds o'ercast, 
And veiled in sacred awe, that it might be 
An empire and a home, most worthy for the Free. 

And here, forerunners strange and meet were founds 
Of that blest freedom, only dreamed before ; — 
Dark were the morning mists, that lingered round 
Their birth and story, as the hue th^ bore. 
*' Earth was their Mother ;"— or they knew no tftore* 
Or would not that their secret should be told ; 
For they were grave and silent ; and such lore. 
To stranger earsy they loved not to unfold, 
The long^transmitted tales, their sires were taught of oldf 

Kind nature*8 commoners, from her they drew 
Their needful wants, and learnt not how to hoard ; 
And him whom strength and wisdom crowned, they knew, 
But with no servile reverence, as their lord. 
And on their mountain summits they adored 
One great, good Spirit, in his high abode, 
And thence their incense and orisons poured 
To his pervading presence, that abroad 
They felt through all his works^— their Father, King, and God« 

And in the mountain mist, the torrent's spray, 
The quivering forest, or the glassy flood. 
Soft falling showers, or hues of orient day, 
They imaged Spirits beautiful and good ; 
But when the tempest roared, with voices rude. 
Or fierce, red li^tning fired the forest pine, 
Or withering heats untimely seared the wood, 
The angry forms they saw of powers malign ; 
Theie they besought to qiare, those blest for aid divine. 



PROEII. XI 

As the fresh sense of life) tiuroogh ereiy vein, * 

With the pure air they draoki inipiring camei 
Comely they grew, patient of toil and pain, 
And, as the Heet deer's, agile was their frame ; » 
Of meaner rices scarce Aey knew the name; 
These simple troths went down firom sire tosoo^— 
To reverence age, — the sluggish hunter's shame. 
And craven warrior's infamy, to shunr— 
And still avenge each wrong, to friends or kindred done. 

From forest shades they peered, with awfiil <lread| 
When, uttering flame and thunder from its side, 
The ocean-monster, with broad wings ootspreadf 
Came, ploughing gallantly the virgin tide. 
Few years have past, and all their forests' pride 
From shores and hills has vanished, with the race, 
Their tenants erst, from memory who have died, 
Like airy shapes, which eld was wont to trace. 
In each green thicket's depths, and lone, sequestered place. 

And many a gloomy tale Tradition yet 
Saves from oblivion, of their struggles vain, 
Their prowess and their wrongs, for rhymer meet, 

, To people scenes, where still their names remain ; 
— And so began our young, delighted strain, 
That would evoke the plumed chieftains brave. 
And bid their martial hosts arise again. 
Where Narragansett's tides roll by their grave, 

And Haup's romantic steeps are piled above the wave. 

Friend of my youth ! with thee began my song, 
And o'er thy bier its latest accents die ; 
Misled in phantom-peopled realms too long,-— 
Though not to me the muse averse deny, 
Sometimes, perhaps, her visions to descry,— 
Such thriftless pastime should with youth be o'er; 
And he who loved with thee his notes to try. 
But for thy sake, snch idlesse would deplore, — 
And swears to meditate the thavkless muse no mere. 
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■ 
^Homeward we tamed, to that-fair land, bat lata 

Bedeeroed from the strong spell thai bound it fait) 

"Where Mystery, brooding o'er the waters, sate 

And kept the key, till three millenniums past ; 

When, as creation's noblest woriL was last} 

Latest, to man it was Toochsafed, to see 

I^ature's great wonder, long by clouds o'ercast. 

And Teiled in sacred awe, that it might be 

An empire and a home, most worthy for the Free. 

And here, forerunners strange and meet were foond^ 
Of that blest freedom, only dreamed before ; — 
Dark were the morning mists, that lingered round 
Their birth and story, as the hue they ban. 
** Earth was their Mother ;"— or they knew no iftore, 
Or would not that thehr secret should be told; 
For they were grave and silent ; and snch lorey 
To Btnuiger ears, they loved oot to unfcMy 
The long-transmitted tales, their sires were taught of old^ 

» 

Kind nature's commoners, from her they drew 
Their needftd wants, and learnt not how to hoard ; 
And him whom strength and wisdom crowned, th^ knew, 
But with no servile reverence, as their lord. 
And on their mountain summits they adored 
One great, good Spirit, in his high abode, 
And thence their incense and orisons poured - 
To his pervading presence, that abroad 
They felt through all his works^— their Father, Kug, and God. 

And in the mountain mist, the torrent's spray, 
The quivering forest, or the glassy flood, 
Soft falling showers, or hues of orient day, 
They imaged Spirits beautiful and good ', 
But when the tempest roared, with voices rude, 
Or fierce, red lightning fired the forest pine, 
Or withering heats untimely seared the wood. 
The angry forms they saw of powers malign ; 
These they besought to qMure, those blest for aid divine. 



PROEII. XI 

As the frtah feme of life) Ikroagh ereiy TeiQ, * 

With the pure air they drapk, inipiring camei 
Comely they grew, patient of toil and pain. 
And, at the fleet deer's, agile was their frame ; . 
Of meaner rices scarce Aey knew the name ; 
These simple truths went down firom sire to soo y - 
To reverence age, — the sluggish hunter's shamey 
And craven warrior's infamy, to shun^— 
And still avenge each wrong, to friends or kindred done. 

From forest shades they peered, with awful dread^ 
When, uttering flanke and thunder from its side. 
The ocean-monster, with broad wings ootspreadf 
Came, ploughing gallantly the virgin tide. 
Few years have past, and all their forests' pride 
From shores and hills has vanished, with the race^ 
Their tenants erst, from memory who have died, 
Like airy shapes, which eld was wont to trace, 
In each green thicket's depths, and lone, sequestered place. 

And many a gloomy tale Tradition yet 
Saves from oblivion, of their struggles vain. 
Their prowess and their wrongs, for rhymer meet. 
To people scenes, where still their names remain ; 
— And so began our young, delighted strain. 
That would evoke the plumed chieftains brave, 
And bid their martial hosts arise again. 
Where Narragansett's tides roll by their grave, 
And Haup's romantic steeps are piled above the wave. 

Friend of my youth ! with thee began my song> 
And o'er thy bier its latest accents die ; 
Misled in phantom-peopled realms too long,— - 
Though not to me the muse averse deny. 
Sometimes, perhaps, her visions to descry,— 
Such thriftless pastime should with youth be o'er ^ 
And he who loved with thee his notes to try. 
But for thy sake, such idlesse would deplore, — 
And swears to meditate the thankless muse no mere. 
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But, DO ! the firethnew of that fMtot ghaU itill 

Saci ed to memury's holiest musiugi be ; 
l^heii through the ideal fields of soog, at wUl, 
He rovedf aud gathered chaplets wild with thee ; 
When, rcckle<(ft of the world , alone and free. 
Like tt»o proud barks, we kept our careless wajf , 
That sail by moonlight o'er the tranquil sea; 
Their whiro apparel aud their streamers gay. 
Bright gleaming o'er the main, beneath the ghostly ray ; — 

And downward, far, reflected in the clear, 
Blue depths, the eye their fairy tackling sees ; 
So, buoyant, they do seem to float in air, 
And silently obey the noiseless breese ; — 
Till, all too soon, as the rude winds may please, 
They part, for distant ports : Thee gales benign 
Swift wafting, bore, by Heaven's all-wise decrees, 
To its own harbour sure, where each divine 
And joyous vision, seen before in dreams, is thine. 

Muses of Helicon ! melodious race 
Of Jove and golden-haired Mnemosyn^ ! 
Whose art from memory blots each sadder trace, 
And drives each scowling form of grief away ! 
Who, round the violet fount, your measures gay 
Once trod, and round the altar of great Jove ; 
Whence, wrapt in silvery clouds, your nightly way 
Te held, and ravishing strains of music wove, 
That soothed the Thunderer's soul, and filled his courts above 

Bright choir ! with lips untempted, and with zone 
€paiiding, and unapproached by touch profane ; 
Ye, to whose gladsome bosoms ne'er was known 
The blight of sorrow, or the throb of pain ; — 
Rightly invoked, — if right the elected swain, 
On your own mountain's side ye taught of yore. 
Whose honoured hand took not your gift in vain, 
Worthy the budding laurel-bough it bore,— ^ 
Farewell ! a long Farewell ! J worship you no more ! 

* ifenod. Thcog, L 1. 00. aO. 
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INTRODUCTION, 



Siai veiui eitfuuliot inetudua sylvaper annoi, 
CredibUe est UU numen inesH loco. 

LRK to that shriek upon the snininer blast ! 
ildly it swelk the fitfal gusts between, 
id as its dying echoes funt have past, 
d moans the night-mnd o'er the troubled scene, 
nk is the day, obscured the valleys green ; 
)r moon, nor stars are glimmering in the sky, 
uck veiled beUnd thdr»tempest*gathered screen ; 
)st in deep shades the hiUs and waters lie; 
beneerose that bocUng scream, that agonizing cry f 

»irit of Eld! who^ on thy moss-clad throne, 
HTord'st the actions of the mighty dead; 
f whom the secrets of the past are known, 
id all oblivion's spell-bound volume read;-— 
eep wo and crime beneath tlun^ awful tread ? 



INTRODUCTION. 



Or is it but idle fancy's mockery vain, 
Who loves the mists of wonder roond to spread.^ 
No ! 'tis a sound of sadder, sterner strain, 
Spirit of by-gone years, that haunts thine ancienl^ 
reign! 



''Tis the death wail of a departed race, — 

Long vanished hence, unhonoured in their graven 

■ 

Their story lost to memory, Hke the trace 
That to the greensward erst their sandals gave ; 
— ^Wail for the feather-cinctured warriors brave. 
Who, battling for their fathers' empire well. 
Perished, when valour could no longer save 
From souless bigotry, and avapce fell. 
That tracked them to the death, with mad, infuriate 
yell. 

Spirit of Eld ! inspire one generous verse. 
The impractised minstrel's tributary song; 
Mid these thine ancient groves he would rdiearse 
The closing story of their Sachem's wrong. 



INTRODUCTION. 6 

On that rude column, shrined tliy wrecks among, 
Tradition ! names there are, which time hath worn, 
Nor yet effaced; proud names, to which belong 
A dismal tale of foul oppressions borne, 
Which man can ne'er recall, but which the muse 
may mourn. 



T' 
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CANTO FIRST- 



I. 

The momiDg air was freshly breathings 

The morning mists were wildly wreathing f 

Day's earliest beams were kindling o'er 

The wood-crowned hills and murmuring shore&. 

Twas summer ; and Uie forests threw 

Their chequered shapes of varjang hue, 

[n mingling, obangeful shadows seen^ 

O'er hill and bank, and headland green». 

Blithe birds were carolling on high 

Their matin music to the sky, 

I.S glanced their brilliant hues along, 

Pilling the groves with life and song^ 

Ul innocent and wild and free 

Their sweet, ethereal minstrelsyi. 



8 TAMOTinSN. 

The dew drop sparkled on the sprayi 
Danced on the wave the inconstant ray; 
And moody grief, with dark control^ 
There only swayed the human soul ! 

n. 

With equal swell, above the flood*, 
The forest-cinctured mountain stood; 
Its eastward cliffs, a rampart wild. 
Rock above rock sublimely piled. 
What scenes of beau^ met his eye, 
The watchful sentinel on high ! 
With all its isles and inlets lay 
Beneath, Uie calm, dialestic bay ; 
Lake molten gold, ^ glittering spread^ 
Where the clear suo his influence shed ;. 
In wreathy, crisped brilliance borne,. 
While laughed the radiance of the morn. 
Round rocks, that from the headlands far 
Their barriers reared, with murmuring war,. 
The chafing stream, in eddying play. 
Fretted and dashed its foamy spray y 



TAMOTDKir. 9 

Along the shelving sands iu swell 
With hushed and equal cadence fell ; 
And here, beneath the whispering grove^ 
Ran rippling in the shadowy cove. 
Thy thickets with their liveliest hue, 
Aquetnet green ! were &ir to view ; 
Far curved the winding shore, where rose 
Pocasset's hills in cahn repose ; 
Or where descending rivers gave 
Their tribute to the ampler wave^. 
Emerging frequent from the tide. 
Scarce noticed mid its waters wide, 
Lay flushed with morning's roseate smile, 
The gay bank of some little isle ; 
Where the lone heron plumed his wing, 
Or spread it a» in act to spring,. 
Tet paused, as if delight it gave 
To bend above the glorious wavev 

in. 

Where northward spread the unbounded scene,^ 
Qft, in the valley's bosom greeut 
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The hamlets' mouldering nuns showed. 
Where war with daemon braad had strode- 
By prostrajte hedge and fence o'erthrown. 
And fields by blackening hillocks known. 
And leafless tree, and scattered stones 
The midnight murderer's work was shown. 
Oft melting in Uie distant view 
The cot sent up its incense blue. 
As yet unwrapt by hostile fire ; 
Andy mid its trees, some rustic spire, 
A peaceful signal, told that there 
Was sought the God of peace iti jurayen. 
The Wampanoao from the hdght 
Of Haup, who strained Ins anxioos ugfat. 
To mark if foes their covert trace. 
Beheld, and curst the Christian race I 

Now two score years (tf'peace had past,. 
Since in the west the batde yell 
Was borne on every echoing blast,, 
Until Uie Pequots' empure &11 ; 
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And Sabsacous, now no more, 
Ijord of a thousand hcfWrnen^ fled; 
And all the chiefs, his boast before. 
Were mingled with the unhonoured dead* 
Sannap and Sagamore were slain. 
On Mystic's banks, in one red ni^t ; 
The once far-dreaded king in vain 
Sought safety in inglorious flight ; 
And reft of all his regal pride, 
By the fierce Maqua's hand he died. 
Xjong o'er the land, widi cloudless hue, 
Had peace outspread her skies of blue ; 
The blood-stained axe was buried long; 
Till Metacom his war-dance heldg. 
And round the flaming pyre the song 
Of vengeance and of death was yelled. 
The steeps of Haup reverbed afar 
The Wampanoags' shout for war ; 
Fiercely they trim their crested hair. 
The sanguine battle stains prepare, 
And martial gear, while over all 
Proud waves the feathery coronal. 
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Their peag belts are ^rt for fight, 
Their loaded pouches slung aright, 
The musket's tube is bright and true, 
The tomahawk's edge is sharped anew. 
And counsels stern, and flashing eyes 
Betoken dangerous enteiprise. 



The red fire is blazing; ring compassing ring, 
They whirled in the war-dance, and circuiting sing; 
And the chieftains, in turn to the pile as Uiey go, 
In each brand saw a warrior, each gleed was, a {oei 
Revenge on the whites and their allies tfaey swear, 
Mohegans, Niantics and Pequots they dare. 

And slay in the dream of their ire; 
The hills of Pocasset replied to the caU, 
And their Queen sent herchiefs and her warriors aO, 

To the rites of the lurid fire. 

VL 

Thro^ Narraganset's countless clan 
The secret wildfire circling ran; 
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In northern wilds, the gathering word 

The tributary Nipnets heard. 

Busy and quick, to their errand true, 

The messengers of mischief flew. 

Noiseless as speeds the painted dart, 

In the thicket's shade, to the quarry's heart, 

That scares not in its passage fleet 

The woodland hosts from their green retreat. 

VII. 

But Sausaman untimely slain, 

Kindled too soon the fatal train. 

From where with mild, rosyestic pride. 

Their peaceful, and abounding tide 

Qnunihticut's broad waters pour 

Even to the ocean's sounding shore—* 

Began one'universal strife. 

One murderous hunt for human life. 

The wexing moon oft waned anew, 

Ere grass upon the war-path grew: 

On every gale the war-whoop rung; 

From eVery grove the ambush sprung; 

3 
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The hamlet's blaxei the midnight yell, 
Ceased not the desperate strife to tell. 
Till o'er the land, wiUi blood defiled, 
Went forth a voice of wailing wild; 
A voice of mourning and of padn, 
Their yomigest and Uieir bravest slain. 

VIII. 

Full high the savage pride was raised; 
Till Narraganset's fortress blazed. 
When bleak December sheeted o'er 
The wilderness with mantle hoar, 
Reckless withm their hold assailed, 
They saw the avenging amdy pour. 
Beheld their boasted bulwarks scaled. 
The whitemen made their entrance good, 
All slippery with their comrades' blood ; 
A thousand wigwams kindled sent 
Their glare along the firmament ; 
The sun declining from his noon, 
Faded, a dim, wan circle soon ; 
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The heavens, around that lurid light, 
Frowned like the realms of central night ; 
Far, fsur around, the gleening snow 
Was ruddy with the unnatural glow ; 
Where the dun column wreathing rolled; 
Red flowed the river's tides below. 
Amid the slaughtered, in their hold, 
Stifling, in vain their warriors bold 
Each blazing sconce in fury sohght, 
Poured on the foe their deadly shot, 
Or in mad leaps of torture broke 
Thro' sulphurous fire and volumed smoke ^--* 
While uproar, flame and deafening yell 
Made the scene seem the vault of hell, 
Where, writhing wild in penance dire, 
Fiends danced mid pyramids of fire ! 
Nor ceased the musket roar, the shout. 
The obstreperous clamours of the rOut, 
Till gathering night with shades profound 
Of gloom and horror closed around. 
Tracked by their blood along the snow. 
Returned the victors, sad and slow ; — 
But, where the smoking ruins show 
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The prostrate dtadd— one heap 

Of smouldering ashes, broad and deep, 

Where friend or husband none may trace, 

The pride of Narraganset's race, 

The grisly trophy of the fray, 

A holocaust for freedom lay ! 

IX. 

Stabbed in the heart of all their power, 
The voice of triumph from that hour 
Rose faintly, mid the heathen host. 
Sunk was their pride, and quelled their boast. 
Broken and scattering wide and far. 
Feebly they yet muntained the war. 
Spring came; on blood alone intent, 
Men o'er her flowers reg^ardless went ; 
Thro' cedar grove and thicket green, 
The serried steel was glistenmg sheen ; 
Earth lay untilled; the deadly chase 
Ceased not of that devoted race, 
Till of the tribes whose rage at first 
In one o'erwhelmiiig deluge burst, 
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No trace the inquiring eye Goukl find, 

Save in the rains left behind. 

Like wintry torrent they had poured. 

O'er mounds and rocks it raved and roared. 

Dashed in blind fury where it broke 

In showery spray and wavy smoke ; 

And new, sad vestige of its wrath. 

Alone was left its wasted path. 

X. 

Stark thro' the dismal fens they lie, 
Or on the felon gibbet high 
Their mangled members hung proclaim 
Their constancy — their conquerors' shame. 
Ah ! happier they, who in the strife 
For freedom fell, Uian o'er the^main, 
Those who in slavery's galling chaia 
Still bore the load of hated life, — 
Bowed to base tasks their generous pride, 
And scourged and broken-hearted died! 
The remnant of the conquered band, 
Submissive, at the victors' hand, 

3* 
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As for a boon of mapcy, crave 
A shred of all their Fathers' land, 
A transient shelter and a grave. 
Or far where boundless lakes expand, 
With weary feet the exiles roam. 
Until their taw^y brethren gave 
The persecuted race a home. • 

XI. 

* But Metacom, the cause of all, 
Last of his host, was doomed to fall. 
Unconquered yet, when at his side « 

His boldest and his wisest died ; 
When all whom kin or friendship made 
To his fallen fortunes dear were dead; 
Beggared in weakh and power; pursued 
A sentenced wretch, thro' swamp and wood ;-^ 
Tet he escaped — tho' he might hear 
The hunters' uproar round him wake. 
And bullets, whispered death was near : 
O'er bank and stream, diro' grove and brake 
He led them, fleet as mountain deer, 
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Nor yet his limbs had learned to quake. 
Nor his heart caught the taint of fear* 

XIL 

His covert to his foes unkpown, 
With suph worit train as war had spar^, 
Once more to Haup the chief repaired, 
Of all his line the home and throne. 
There, where the spirits of the dead 
Seemed flitting through each moonlight glade,— 
Where pageant hosts of glory fled 
In mockery rose with vain parade,— 
. In gloomy grandeur o'er his head. 
Where forests cast congenial shade, — 
Brooding mid scenes of perished state. 
He mused to madness on bis fate* 
South from the tarled swamp that spread 
Below the mount, an aipland rose ; 
Where tow'ering elms all gray with eld,. 
And birchen thicketa close concealed 
The hunted race from quest of fi>e8« 
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Beseatb, tbeir screen the elders threw, -. 
And fern and bramble. ranUy grew; ^ 
Bj simple nature wisely taught ^ 

Soch covert still the savage sought i 
So in her leafy form the hare 
Sits couched and still, when down the gate> 
Of hounds and horns the mingling blare 
She hears in tones of terror swell. 
So spreads, beneath the liquid surge. 
To shun the approaching monster's gorge^ 
The wary fish its inky blood, 
And dies with rayless hqe the flood; 

XUI. 

Beside the mountain's rugged steeps^ 
The Sachem now his council keeps ; 
Though stndghtened in that hopeless stound 
Begirt with fear and' famine round, 
Resolved himself on daring deed. 
He listened reckless of their rede. 
Once more within their ancient hold^ 
How dwindled from their pomp of old ! 
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3ilwoni and £sw and doubtfol tnet 
be Paniess in their GomiGil state, 
igh rose the cliffs ; but proud above 
be regal oaks their branches fling, 
xhing aloft with verdant cove, 
here thick their leaves they interwove, 
t canopy for woodland king, 
nes, with tenacious fibres, high 
omb o'er those rocks luxuriandy; 
\ o'er their rugged masses gray, 
ith rustling breese the wild flowers play ; 
hile at die base tbdr purple hues, 
ipearled with morning's glittering dews, 
oomed round the pile of rifted stone, 
hich, as in semblance of a throne, 
le hand of Nature there had pltured ; 
id rambling wild, where lower still 
ibbled and welled a sparkling rill, 
lese simple flowers its margin graced, 
ear as the brightest steel to view, 
tiro' mossy turf of greenest hue. 
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Its lymph that gushing fountain spread :-«- 
And still through ages since have sped. 

That little spring is seen ; 
It bears his name whose deeds of dread 

Disturbed its margin green ; 
As pure, as full, its waters rise, 
While those who once its peace pro&ned^ 
Have past, and to the stranger's eye» 
Nor trace nor memory hath remained. 
Smooth lay the turf brfore the seat, 
Sprinkled with flow'rets fair and sweet ; 
The violet and the daisy gay. 
And goldciqps bright like spangles lay. 
Thick round the glade the forest grew, 
Whose quivering leaves and pillars throng. 
The eye might catch the sparkling ray. 
Where sea-guHs wheeled in maxy play. 

XIV, 

There met the council, round the throne, 
Where he, in power, in thought alone, 



Not like the sentenced outlaw sate, 
The abandoned child of wayward fate, 
But as of those tall cliffs a part, . 
Cut by some bolder sculptor's art, — 
The imaged God, erect and proud. 
To whom the simple savage bowed. 
His was the straigth the weak that sways ; 
The glance the servile herd obeys ; 
The brow of mayesty, where thought 
And care their deepest lines had wrought, 
And told, like furrows broad that mark 
The ^ant ash-tree's fretted bark. 
How stormy years; with forceful sway. 
Will wear youth's scarless gloss away. 
Shorn were his locks, whose ample flow 
Had else revealed him to the foe ; 
And travel-stained' the beaver spoils, 
That sheathed his martial limbs below. 
But seemed it that he yet would show. 
Even mid the hunter's closing toils, 
Some splendours of his former state. 
When in his royalties he sate. 
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For round his brow, with symbols meet, 

» 

In wampum wrought with various die. 

Entwined a studded coronet, 

With circling plumage waving high. 

Above his stalworth shoulders set 

A feathery-woven mantle lay. 

Where many-tiiictared pinions gay 

Sprinkled the raven's plumes of jet. 

Collar beneath and gorget dione. 

The peag armlets and the zone^ 

That round with fretted shell-work graced, 

Clipped with broad ring his shapely waist. 

And all war's dread caparison, 

Horn, pouch and tomahawk were slung; 

And wide and far descending hung. 

Quaintly embossed with bird and flower, 

The belt that marked the Sachem's power. 

XV. 

Know ye the Indian warrior race f 

How their light form springs in strength and grace 
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Like the pine on their native monntsdn side, 
That will not bow in its deathless pride ; 
Whose rugged limbs of stubborn tone 
No flexuous power of art will own, 
But bend to Heaven's red bolt alone ! 
How their hue is deep as the western die 
That fades in Autumn^s evening ^ky } 
That lives for ever upon their brow, 
In the summer's heat, and the winter's snow; 
How their raven locks of tameless strain, 
Stream like the desert courser's mane : 
How their glance is far as the eagle's flight. 
And fierce and true as the panther's sight : 
How their souls are like the crystal wave. 
Where the spirit dwells in his northern cave; 
Unruffled in its caverned bed, 
Calm lies its glimmering surface spread ; 
Its springs, its outlet unconfest. 
The pebble's weight upon its breast 

V 

Shall wake its echoing thunders deep, 
And when their muttering accents sleep, 

4 
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Its dark recesses hear them yet, 
And tell of deathless love or hate ! 

XVI. 

The council met; each bosom there 

Pregnant with doubt or with despair ; 

And each wan eye and hollow cheek 

The waste of toil and famine speak ; 

Yet o'er the dew-webbed turf reclined, 

Silent they sate ; and stranger's eye 

Had deemed, in idle mood resigned 

To nature's sweet tranquillity, 

They lay to catch the mingling sound 

Of woods and waters murmuring round ; — 

That the robin carolling blithe they heard, 

Or the breeze the shivering leaves that stirred. 

Among their eagle plumes it played, 

And with their cinctures dalliance made ; 

But customed were they to control 

The cradled whirlwinds of the soul ; 

And calm was every warrior's mien, 

As if there a feast of love had been. 
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xvn. 

Ill could the fiery Sachem brook 
That gloomy, never-changing look. 
Tho' long inured to mazy wile, 
Through all the thousand lakes of guile> 
His secret skiff had held its course 
And shunned each torrent's eddying force, 
Yet ever would the fiery soul 

Through all the circles dart. 
Which, like the ice around the pole, 

Begurt the Indian heart 

xvin. 

Up started Metacom ; — the train 
Of all his wrongs, — ^his perished power,— 
His blasted hopes, — ^his kindred slain, — 
His quenchless hate which blazed in vain, 
So fierce in its triumphant hour. 
But now to his own heart again 
Withdrawn, but ran like liquid flame 
Boiling through all his fevered frame, — 
All, all seemed rushing on his brain : — 
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Each trembling fibre told the strife, 
Which quelled that storm with madness rife, 
Gathering in horrors o'er his brow, 
And flashing wildly bright below. 
While o'er his followers faint and few, 
On inquest stern his glances flew, 
Across his quivering lips in haste 
^A smile of bitterness there past; — 
As if a beam from the lamp had stole 
That burnt within his inmost soul,. 
As in a deep, sepulchral cell,— 
It seemed with transient curl to tell, 
How in his triumph or his fall, 
He doubted and he scorned them all ! 
But silence straight the Sachem broke, 
And thus his taunt abrupt he spoke — 

" Still do we live ? to yonder skies 
Yet does our warm breath buoyant rise, — 
To that Great Spirit, who ne'er inhales 
Incense from all the odorous gales. 
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In the world of warrior souls, more blest, 
Than that respired from the freeman's breast ! 
Yet do we live ? or struck by fear, 
As the wretch by subtle sorcerer near, 
Palsied and pining, must we lie 
In yon dark fen, and dimly spy 
Our fathers' hills, our nadve sky : — 
Like the coward ghosts, whom the bark of stone 
Leaves in the eternal wave to moan, 
And wail for ever, as they descry 
The blissful isle they can come not nigh ; 
Where the souls of the brave from toil released, 
Prolong the chase, the dance, the feast, 
And fill the sparkling chalice high, 
From the springs of immortality ! 
Say, has oblivion kindly come, 
To veil remembrance in its gloom ? 
Have ye forgot, that whilome here, 
Tour fathers drove the bounding deer ; 
When now, so works the Evil One, 
like heartless deer their children run ^ — 
Or trembling in their darksome lair, 

4* 
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While fear's cold dews gush full and fasV 

One venturous glance no longer dare 

Round on their native forests cast. 

The hunters came, the charm they brought ; 

The tempting lure the senseless sought, 

And tamely to the spoiler gave 

The ancient birthright of the brave ! 

'^ Oblivion ? O ! the films of age 
Shall shroud yon sun's resplendent eye, 
And waning in his pilgrimage, 
I£s latest beam in heaven shall die, 
Ere on the soil from whence we fled^ 
The story of our wrongs be dead ! 
Could the tall trunk of peace once more 
Lift its broad foliage on our shore ; 
And on the beaver robe outspread 
Our remnant rest beneath its shade ; 
From stainless bowls send incense high 
Amid the blue and cloudless sky ; 
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Mark round us waves unrimpled flow, 
And o'er green paths do bramble grow ; — 
Say where in earth profoundly deep, 
Should all our wrongs m darkness sleep? 
What art the sod shall o'er them heap ; 
And rear the tree whose verdant tower 
Aloft shall build) beneath embower, — 
Till men shall pass and shall not know 
The secrets foul that rest below ? 
The memory ne'er can die, of att 
For blood, for vengeance that can call, 
While feels a red man in his breast 
The might, the soul his sires possest, 
Toil, death and danger can defy, 
Look up to heaven, and proudly cry, 
Eternal and Almighty One*, 
Father of all ! I am thy son f 

XXI. 

" Poor, crouching children of the brave !* 
Lo ! where the broad and sparkling wave 
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Anointed once the freeman's shore. 
Your fathers' tents arise no more. 
There lie your masters in their pride } 
And not so thick, o'er torpid tide. 
The blessed light that beams on earth 
Warms the coiled vipers into birth, 
And not so loathsome do they spread 
Their slime along its sedgy bed, 
As glittering on my aching eyes. 
The white man's homes accursed rise ! 
I rave ; — and ye are cold and tame ; 
Forget ye Massasoist's shame f 
Forget ye him, who, snared and caught, 
Soared on the chainless wings of thought^ 
A lowly captive might not be, 
For his heart broke, and he was free I 
Last, poorest of a mighty race. 
Proscribed, devoted to the chase, 
I hold this cumbrous load of life. 

Avenging powers ! from you ;. 
The remnsmt of its dreary strife 

To hoarded vengeance due L 
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But yc — ^livc on ; and lowly kneel, 

And crouching kiss the impending steel. 

Which, in mere weariness of toil, 

Full sated with your kinsmen's spoil, 

May haply grant the boon to live $— « 

For this your cringing iaubut give ; 

And o'er your father's hallowed grave 

Drag the foul members of the slave i 

O slaves ! the children of the free ! ' 

The hunted brute cries shame on ye ! 

At bay each threatening horn he turns, 

As fierce the enclosing circle bums ; — 

And ye are baited in your lair, 

And will ye fight not for despair ?" 

XXIL 

Thus spoke the Sachem in his ire. 

Bright anger blazing in his eye ; 

And, as the bolt of living fire 

Streams through the horrors ofthe Ay^ '*^'' 

Kmdling the pine, whose flames aspire 

In one red pyramid on high,. 
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In all his warriors, as he spoke. 
The rising fury fiercely woke ; 
Each tomahawk, in madness swayed, 
Gleamed mid the forest's quivering shade ; 
Loud rose the war-whoop, wild and shrill } 
The frowning rock, the towering hill 

Prolonged the indignant cry : 
Far o'er the stilly eether borne, 
By the light pinions of the moro. 
It fell on the lonely traveller's ear. 
Round on the wilderness in fear 

He gaxed widi abkIoiii qre ; 
On distant wave the wandtrar wdl 
Knew the loud larum terrible^ 
And trembled at the closing swell, 

As slow its echoes die. 

XXIII. 
" 'Tis well— no more," the Sachsm said, 
« The Spirit hears your answer made. 
But who art thou, whose arm alone 
Hangs nerveless at thy side f 
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Who mak'st thyself mid warriors one, 
And, do^like, hast no single tone. 

To swell their shout of pride f 
Son of a base and recreant band ! 
Who from the common tjrrant's hand. 
Took the war-hatchet, blood-died pledge 
Of peace between them and our foe, 
And proved too well how keen its edge ; — 
Its temper well their brethren know. 
MiANTONiMo's honoured head 
Our laggard vengeance will upbraid ; — 
Canonchet and Pano^uin, slain 
By coward hands, look forth in vain, 
From their eternal towers, to spy 
Mohegan ghosts go wandering by; — 
For blood a thousand heroes cry, 
Whose bones, untombed, dishonoured lie : 
No kindred hands, with reverent care, 
Those relics from the waste shall bear ; 
Ne'er from his path shall traveller turn, 
Beside their grassy mound to mourn ; 
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Nor, prostrate stretched beside their grave, 
Sighing shall say — there sleep the brave ! 
And shalt thou live, and mingle here 
With those their memory who revere ? 



?» 



XXIV. 

Young Agamoun, by many a snare 
Of fame, revenge and promise fair, 
Long since from the Mohegan shore 
The Sachem and his warriors bore : 
Then the young hero's heart beat high, 
With all the patriot's S}rmpathy ; — 
Fierce as the battle god, for fight 
Collecting his uncoaquered might. 
Along the war-path of the heaven,- 
Revealed in red and sulphurous levin, 
Rolling his gloomy clouds afar, 
Exulting at the scent of war ; — 
So he went forth, in strength and youth. 
And hailed hope's paltering form as truth : 
But years had passed since hope grew oold ^ 
False was the fraudful tale she told ; 
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Ambidon^s dream and promise high 
Were but the song of birds flown by ! 
He saw his marshalled tribe oppose 
Their brethren, as their mortal foes ; 
He saw their scanted numbers fail, 
Like autumn's leaves on winter's gale ; 
Until, his hopes, his followers gone, 
The western chief remained alone* 
Mistrust and jealousy had torn 
A noble heart by fortune worn ; 
From council and from power estranged, 
He saw die Sachem's visage changed ; 
The silver chain, in earthly dust. 
Had caught the stains of human rust ; 
Till in the hour of adverse fate. 
Its links were snapt for e'er by hate. 

So where at first, with gurgling rush, 

The founts of mighty rivers gush. 

So near the kindred streamlets flow, 

Their pebbly channels murmuring through, 

5 
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Their distance at a stride Ibe child 
May measure, as he gambok wild: 
Each, mingling wiik its comitless tides, 
O'er earth's unequal bosom glides. 
Through adverse climes and distant realms, — 
And when their tribute ocean whelms, 
With stranger name each stream appeairs, ' 
Disgorged in different hemispheres. 
Untainted yet, by crime and wo. 
While nature's generous currents flow, 
Thro' sympathy's luxuriant mould. 
Hearts, side by side, their course may hold ; 
But parted on the wastes of time. 
How soon forgot that earlier clime ! 

XXVI. 

" Speak ! traitor, speak ! thy thoughts unfold ! 

Be thy cloaked treasons instant told ! 

Whizzes in air the venomed dart, 

Ere yet it rankles in the heart ;— 

Prepared to sting the lurking snake 

His monitory hiss will wake ; — 

Hiss, serpent, hiss P' 
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The Sachem spoke : 
Resentmeat rising seemed to choke 
The words of wrath that forth had broke : 
But conscience lent her bland relief, 
And calmly spoke the injured chief. 
— " Whatever of private feud my heart 
To my tongue's language might impart, 
I learnt to bury apd to hide. 
When battling on my country's side. 
Who, when her sacred cause inspires, 
Enkindles at polluted fires. 
Where unclean spirits hold retreat, 
Where none but the impure may meet. 
His passions base, revenge or pride, — 
Curst be that guilty parricide ! 
O noteless in the songs of fame, 
A beacon blaze his recreant name ! 
Hovering for ever may it be 
O'er the dull fens of infamy ! 
The stem must crack — the cause must fail, 
If such unholy warmth prevail ! 
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But wherefore more ? yeVe known me long^ 
Ye saw me when your cause was strong — 
Ye proved me when your hopes were weak^ 
If ye have found me wanting, speak I 

XXVII. 

" Here if we linger^ what remains ? 
Inglorious death, accursed chains ! 
Ah ! tho' the bleak and sheeted blast 
Round Haup's bare cliffs its shroud shall cast^ 
And sweep in howling, wild affray 
The sere and shivering leaves away, 
Again its deemons far will fly, 
When milder spirits rule the sky ; 
The moon of birds her horns will show, 
The bough will bud, the fountain flow : 
But, Metacom, thy second spring 
No Weko-lis shall ever sing i 
Once Pawkanawkut's warriors stood. 
Thick as the columns of the wood ; 
On shores and isles, unconquered men 
Called Massasoiet Father, then : — 
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The blasting wind with poisoned breath 
Brought on its withered pinions deadi, 
Ere bade the Owannox o'er the deep 
Their castle-barks triumphant sweep >^ 
Past is die Autumn of our pride. 
When every leaf with blood was died: — 
And now dread Winter's troop aTone 
Shriek round our power and promise gone ! 
From earth when nations perish, ne'er 
Again their leaflets shall appear* 
The stranger, in the after time, 
Weets not of glory's earlier clime ! 
Perchance, Hke yon dwarf fir^ that grow 
Rooted in rocky cleft on high. 
As things above, or joy or wo. 
That frown against the beauteous sky,*— 
Of all our tribes, the heirs of want, 
A feeble few our land may haunt ; 
The gloomy ghosts of dead renown 
Awhile from sire to son go down ; 
And as with spectral visit say 
That here the red men once had sway! 

5* 
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XXVIIL 

<< Veiling in gloom his awful face, 
The Spirit smiles not on our race, 
As once he smiled with beams of bliss, 
Ere discord's snakes were heard to hiss. 
One council fire die nations knew ; 
One ample roof o'er all was spread ^ 
The stately tree beside it grew, 
The sides of blue rose overhead. 
Once on our wampnm-belts, how fair 
The stainless lines of peace were wrought, 
And all the sacred symbols there 
With wise and friendly meaning fraught ! 
Once circling far the glittering chain 
Begirt the sea, the isles, the main; 
The belt is broke; the chain is riven,. 
And we are left by angry heaven ! 
Fraught with our weal and with our wo^ 
The tide of fate runs deep and slow; 
On to eternity it ridesy 
Mysterious as the wave^ 
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Where Huron disembogues its tides, 
That slowly rises, slow subsides, 

As cycles find their grave. 
Full low our country's best blood runsy 
And few and feeble are her sons ; 
Will ye the desperate venture tryj 
And leave the dreary channel dry? 

XXIX. 

" Wild are the wolds and deep the woods^ 
That girdle far our western iSoods. . 
There merrily the red-deer roam, 
There may we fight ourselves a home f 
Tet may submission purchase jpeoce," 
" Cease," cried the furious Sachem, " cease !" 
For long had died the war-whoop's strain. 
The warrior's fire was quenched again. 
As the last moanings of the gale 
Sigh out the tempest's sad farewell. 
The whirlwind wakened by their lord 
In mournful murmurs died ; 
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And thro' dial mdmncholy horde 
Sunk all their wakened pride. 

XXX. 

<- Traitor, enongfa ! thy wish b giren ! 
Go howl aroand the walls of heaven ! 
There's ample room, apostate ! there ; 
Go thou that company to share 
Of spe c tres vile, whom doom decreed 
Proclaims the dastard traitor's meed.. 
For aye those goiky shadows speed 

Swift thro' that misty land. 
On fi^erish chase, which end hath none,. 
Whose phantom game shall ne'er be wcm^ 
TOl retribation shall be done ;— 

Go, then, to join die band i 
Seal with thy blood the covenant made^ 
When Uncas first our rights betrayed. 
The white man's arms are best employed,, 
recreant proselyte destroyed.' 



n 
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XXXI. 

He said, and from beside him caught 

The tube with deadly vengeance fraught ; — * 

Then instant forth Ahauton stood, 

(He too of the Mohegan blood,) 

But short the raving Saghem broke 

The words the intercessor spoke. 

^< By Sassacous' honoured bones, 

Where'er, untombed in sacred stones. 

In the fierce Maquas clime they lie — 

No more, or with him shalt thou die !" 

Then on his friend the sentenced chief 

Cast a last look intent and brief; 

It bade Ahauton not to dare 

The wolfs wild fangs within his lair, 

But life for nobler vengeance bear. 

Stem lowered the Wampanoags round, 

Subdued beneath their chieftain's frown ; 

Breathed to the doom of death no sound, 

While Agamoun knelt calmly down, 

Unblenched and firm ; awhile his gaze 

The horde, the earth, the heaven surveys, 
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As giving them his last good-bye : — 
^^ Brothers ! behold a warrior die ! 
For kindred let the white men grieve ; 
To diose who love me, all I leave 
Is the large legacy of hate ! 
True as the ball that drinks my blood, 
Mohegan warriors shall make good 
To Metacom and his the debt 
Escape be yoors ; — ^but O ! if won, 

Beware !" he spoke no more, 
For closely now the levelled gun 

Was placed his heart before. 



A moment's pause intensely still,— 
A quick, cold, deep and silent thrill,—^ 
The steel gives fire,— the chieftain fell, — 
The death-shot's sound his only knell. 
And a low murmur's smothered tone 
His parting requiem alone ! 
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XXXUL 

ke, Areskoui ! take thioe owa !"— 

voice subdued the Sachem said, — 

traver offering never bled, 

lee in battle's gory bed ! 

[ could mourn the recreant thought 

hich so dear a life was bought, 

bat I may not waste a sigh, 

ul, infectious treachery. 

lers, away ! not yet the (oe 

i our last haunts of safety know ; 

etter days, our watch-word be 

, vi^lance and secresy." 

XXXIV. 

raise the bleeding corse, and back 
to their dark retreat the track ; 
Metacom remains alone 
rave, the generous Annawon. 
ther and friend," — ^the Sachem cried, 
only friend my fortunes know., 
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When all by kin, by love allied, 
Are captive to the unpitying foe, — 
Or unavenged, are journeying slow 
To that far world where spirits go :-* 
O friend ! my trust is firm in thee, 
As in his dream the initiate's faith ; 
Calm is thy soul in victory. 
And bold when comes the hour of scaith. 
Ton trembling herd it is not meet 
Should read our final purpose yet ; 
Their courage is an old year's flame, 
Polluted and unworth die name ; 
Terror alone their hearts must sway — 
For this the brave has bled to-day. 
But I must fly — my native earth, — 
My father's throne and council-hearth ; — 
I. of the peerless eagle race. 
Must fly the hawk's unwonted chase, — 
The insatiate hawk — ^who all will have. 
Nor yields his victim even a grave ! 
Since childhood's earlier moons were dead, 
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When I forgot what things had been, 
And claimed to rank with warrior men— 
Of mortal toe I knew no dread. 
Had nature made these limbs to quail 
At danger's front, the whitemen ne'er 
Had chilled them with the spells of fear ; — 
For, in those hours when dreams prevail,*— 
When on the boy's bewildered eyes 
The future's shadowy visions rise, 
I learnt to fear nor wound nor fate 
From those pale offspring of the east : — 
This too oft sung the illumined priest, 
When heaven he might interrogate, 
Ere the Manittos' voices ceased. 
This have I felt, when slaughter fell 
Shrieked in my ear its murderous yell j — 
This in the kindling battle's mell, 
In deathful stour was proven well ;— 
This have my widowed fortunes found. 
When all I love lie cold around ; — 

When like a blasted trunk, alone. 

Leaf, blossom, bud and scion gone, 

6 
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I stand, — ^tbe fire, the axe defy, 
And swift-consuming bolts on high. : 
It is not fear ! — but o'er my heart 
The shade of sorrow oft will fly ; — 
And though from these fair scenes topart 
Might ask the tribute of a sigh, — 
That sigh, the last, the only one, 
Becomes not Mass asoiet's son.! 

XXXV. 

'^ But let this pass ; — ^by fraud or force. 

Through Nipnet tribes we hold our course ; 

Tamotden to their broken bands 

Yet dear, must through their northern lands 

Make smooth our path. Thou say'st that he 

Lists in Aquetnet's woods to hear 

A bird, whose music is more dear 

Than vengeance or than liberty. 

A turtle dove he nurses there, 

And shelters with a parent's care. 

That nest must be despoiled ! the chief 

Must share our common bond of grief ! 
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And hear me, cbieAain— ere our flight, 
The last, the long-neglected rite, 
Agam must blaze in midnight gloom, 
Prove if the spirits yet be dumb ! 
Since Abeskoui sees no more. 
Supine in heaven, bis children's wo, 
Evoking powers, our friends of yore, . 
The sacrifice of blood must pour, 
And o'er tbeir awful altars flow V^ 

XXXVI. 

I 

Here pause we for a while the song. 
While they their counsels wild prolong, 
Where many a troubled accent came, 
Oft mingling with Tamotden's name. 
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CANTO ir. 



6 
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CANTO SECOND. 

ti I ■ 



Hail ! sober Evening! tiiee the hanuned hnin 
And aching heart with fond orisons greet : 
Hie respite thou of toil -, the bahn of pain ; 
To tiioog^tfol mind the hour for musing meet : 
Tig then the sage, from forth his lone retreat. 
The rolling universe around espies ; 
Tis then the bard may ludd communion sweet 
With lovely shapeSy uokenned by grosser eyes, 
ad quick perception comet of finer mysteries. 

The silent hour of bliss ! when in the west 

Her argent cresset lights the star of love :•» 

The spiritual hour ! when creatures blest 

Unseen return o'er former haunts to rove ; 

While sleep his shadowy mantle spreads above. 
Sleep, brother of forgetfolness and death, 
Bound well-known couch, with noiseless tread they rove, 
b tones of heavenly music comfort breathe, 

^ teU what weal or bale shall chance the moon beneath. 
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Hourof defotkm! like a distant seai 
The world*! loud voices faintly mumraring die ; 
Rcsponsire to Hie spheral harmonyy 
While grateful hjnmis are borne from earth on high^ 
O ! who can gase on yon unsullied sky. 
And not grow purer from the heavenward view ! 
As those, the Virgin Mother's meek, full eye, 
Who met, if uninspired lore be true, 
Feh a new birth widiin, and sin no kmger knew. 

Let others hail the oriAamme of mom, 
O'er kindling hills unfurled with gorgeous dies ! 
O mild, blue Evening ! still to thee I turn. 
With holier thought, and with undazzled eyes ;— 
Where wealth and power with glare and splendour rise^ 
Let fools and slaves disgastfid incense bum ! 
Still Memory's moonlight lustre let me prize ; 
The great, the good, whose course is o'er, discern. 
And, from their glories past, time's mighty lessons learo ! 

I. 

The sun is sinkiag from the sky 
In calm and cloudless majesty ; 
And cooler hours, with gentle sway, 
Succeed the fiery heat of day. 
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t and shore and rippling tide 
(ss the evening's influence wide, 
lovelier in that fading light, 
heralds the approaching night ;— 

« 

magic colouring nature throws, 
H!k her beautiful repose ;— 
I floating on th6 breeze of even, 

clouds of purple streak the heaven, 
brighter tints of glory blending, 
larker hues of night descending. 
^ hastening to its shady rest 

weary songster seeks its nest, 
ting a last, a iarewdl lay, 
oomier falls the partbg day. 

n. 

1 Narraganset's bosom blue 
hone with every varying hue ^ 
ny Stic alchemy of even 
:h delusions all has ^ven. 
lilvery sheet unbounded spread, 
melting from the waters fled ; 
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Next the wide path of beaten gold 
Flashing with fiery qparkles rolled ;-^ 
As all its gorgeous glories died, 
An amber tinge blushed o'er the tide ; 
Faint and more feint, as more remote, 
The lessening ripples peacefhl float ; 
And now, one ruby line alone 
Trembles, is pakr, and is gone, — 
And from the Uue wave fades away 
The last life-tint of dying day ! . 
In darkness veiled, was seen no more 
Connanicttt's extended jshore ; 
Each litde isle widi bosom gre^i, 
Descending mists impervious screen ; 
One gloomy shade o'er all the woods 
Of forest-frmged Aquetnet broods ; 
Where solemn oak was seen before 
Beside the rival sycamore, ' v 
Or pme and cedar lined the height, 
All in one livery brown were dight. 
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m. 

Bat lo ! with orb serene on high, 

The round moon climbs the eastern sky ; 

The stars all quench their feebler rays 

Before her universal blaze. 

Round moon ! how sweetly dost thou smile, 

Above that green reposing isle, — 

Soft cradled in the illuimned bay, . . 

Where from its bank the shadows seem 

Melting in filmy light a^zy. 

Far does thy tempered lustre stream, 

Chequering the tufted groves on high, 

While glens in gloom beneath them lie. 

Oft sheeted with the ghostly beam. 

Mid the thick forest's mass of shade, 

^he shingled roof is gleaming white, 

Where labour, in the cultured glade, 

Has all the wild a garden made. 

And there with silvery tassels bright 

The serried maize is waving slow, 

While fitful shadows come and go, 
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Swift o'er its undulating seas, 

As gently breathes the eiwniog breexe. 

IV. 

Solemn it is, in greenwoods deep. 

That mag^ light o'er nature's sleep ; 

Where in long ranks the pillars gray 

Aloft their mingUng structures bear,-^ 

Mingling, in gloom or tracery fair, 

Where find the unbroken beams their way, — 

Or through close trellis flickering stray. 

While sheeny leaflets here and there 

Flutter, with momentary glow. 

Tis wayward life revealed below. 

With chequered gleams of joy and wo ! 

And those, pure realms above that shine, 

So chaste, so vivid, so divine. 

Are the sole type that heaven has shown 

Of those more lovely realms, its own ! 

V. 

There is no sound amid the trees. 
Save the faint brush of rustling breeze ; 
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Save insect sentinels, that still 

w 

Prolong their constant larum shriU, 
And answer all, from tree to tree, 
With one monotonous revelry. 
And at this hushed and solemn hour, 
As gradual thro' the tangled woods, 
Mystery usurps her wonted power, 
The spirit of the solitudes, — 
Musing upon her lonely state, 
As plains the dove her absent mate, 
Ss^d Nora sits, and mournfully 
Sings her dear infant's lullaby. 

VI. 

Sorrow had been her lot. She loved, 
As few have loved of earthly frame ; 
And misery but too well had proved 
Her anguished heart was still the same. 
Ere Areskoui's wild alarms 
Called all the red men forth to arms, 
A Nipnet chieftain wooed and won 
Her virgin love ; and when beg«ti 
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Tbe detolaUng strife, his care . 
Long screened her firom tbe quest of war. 
Night closed on Philip's victor day, 
And harrying in the desperate fray, 
The Nipnet chieftain with his bride 
Were borne near Haup's beleaguered side. 
A home he found, that none could know, 
So deemed the chief,— or friend, or foe ^ 
He placed her in that island grove, 
With one dear pledge of mutual love. 
Deep in the forest's bosom green. 

Their cot embowered arose ; 
Enveloped in its woven screen, 

And wrapt in calm repose. 
The fairy humming-bird coiild scarce 
Amid the boughs its entrance pierce ; 
And practised Indian's hunter eye 
Would fail to trace its mystery. 
One eye alone its labyrinth knew, 
One only heart to Nora true. 
Here while her vigil sad she keeps, 
And lists in vain Tamoyden's steps, 
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Her weeping babe she hushed to rest, 
And lulled upon her heaving breast, 
Or wove a passing strain to cheat 
The tedious hours with music sweet 

VII. 

^^ Sleep, child of my love ! be thy slumber as light 
As the red bird's that nestles secure on the spray ; 

Be the ^sions that visit thee fairy and bright 
As the dew drops that sparkle around with the ray ! 

soft flows the breath from thine innocent breast ; 
In the wild wood, sleep cradles in roses thy head ;. 

But her who protects thee, a wanderer unblest. 
He forsakes, or surrounds with his phantoms of 
dread. 

1 fear for thy father ! why stays he so long 

On the shores where the wife of the giant was 
thrown, 
And the sailor oft lingered to hearken her song, 

So sad o'er the wave, e'er she hardened to stone. 
He skims the blue tide in his birchen canoe. 
Where the foe in the moon-beams his path may ^ 
descry ; 
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The ball to its scope may speed rapid and true, 

And lost in the wave be thy father^s death cry ! 
The POWER that is round us, — ^wbose presence is 
neaTi 
In the gloom and the soUtude felt by the soul, 
Protect that frail bark in its lonely career, 
And shield ^Aee, when roughly life's billows sbaO 
rolL" 

vm. 

The noise of parting boughs was heard, 
Within the wood a footstep stirred $ 
The partner of her griefs appears. 
To kiss away her falling tears. 
" And oh !" Tamoyden said, ^* that thou 
This sad reverse of life should'st know ! 
Wretch that I was, with hand unblest. 
To snatch this nursling from her nest. 
And bear her with me darkly on. 
Through horror's tide and misery's moan ! 
Alone, though wild the tempest raved, 
The roar, the flash, I might have braved ; — 
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But thoUi SO young, so wondrous fair, 

A wanderer's restless lot to share — " 

^^ Mourn not for me," she calm replied, 

" With thee, the worst I can abide ; 

And hope and joy are present here 

Mid tenfold gloom, if thou art near. 

And in the hour of^ darkest ill. 

There is a hope, a refuge still — 

Lift we our thoughts, our prayers on high, — 

There's comfort in eternity !" 

IX. 

In rapt delight the chieftain gazed,-— 
Her pale, fair brow was upward raised'f 
In her blue eye devotion shone. 
With that mild radiance, all its own, 
Such as might mark, witb purer light, 
O'er heaven a passing seraph's flight. 
" Nora, thou cam'st, mid dreary strife, 
To bless and cheer a wayward life ;-— 

! thou wast borne upon niy sight, 

In blessedness and beauty given, 
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Of all good tiSiings omen fair ; 
As floating thro' the axore air, 
The Wakon bird descends from heaven, 
Poised on his fleet and equal wings, 
And from his glittering train far flings, 
Mariung his pathway from above. 
The rainbow hoes of peace and love ! 
Not vain hath been thy care to teach 
The great, good Spirit's beloved speech ; 
And not in vain thy words have shown 
The prophet who from high came down, 
The Priest and Offering. I have sought 
His ear, with prayers thy Ups have taught. 
When clouds above were deep and dread, 
And brightness seemed around them shed, 
Till, like yon snow-wreaths of the sky. 
They passed in fading lustre by. 
When lone I crost the silent wave. 
While its soft light the moon-beam gave. 
And all above, and all below. 
Was kindling with the heavenly glow, 
My heart was foil of prayer; and then, 
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lif ethought thy hopes would not be vain, 
[ felt the Comforter appear, 
And every doubt and every fear 
Depart ; the cheering presence stole 
With sweeter influence on my soul. 
Than the mild breeze around my frame^ 
That o'er the tranquil waters came. 
Oh ! on the bare and wintry ground, 
When utter darkness reigned around,. 
Oft have I watched the morning star 
Break thro' the eastern mists afar f 
But never yet upon my view 
It came in such immortal hue. 
As that glad beam of hope that stole 
Above the darkness of my soul.'' 

X. 

Entranced in- sudden bliss they satey 

Forgetful of the storms of fate ; 

With thoughts by favoured minstrels sung 

Amid their happiest numbers, 
While o'er her child the mother hung 

And marked its innocent slumbers ; 
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Or metTAMOTDEN's kindling gaxe 
Where mingling love and rapture blaze : — ' 
The hawk's wild scream the silence broke. 
Again the sense of pain awoke. 

XI. 

'^ And I must go," the chieftain cried, 

" To join the children of despair ; — 

The eagle may fly to his mountadn side, 

And the panther from toils and death may hide, 

In his wood-circled lair ; 

But they, the lords of earth and sea, 

May to no home of rrfage flee !" 

'* O why forsake thy child and me r^ 

Thou art not summoned there — 

Where thou, a Christian, may'st again 

Thy hands with Christian slaughter stain !'' 

" Nora, if recreant thought were here, 

For us what hope, what home is near f 

The base Mohegan's hand would sink 

The treacherous axe within my brain ; 

I have not learnt from death to shrink, 
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et keener far than torture's pain, 
'r the vile foe's exulting strain, 
were, upon thy woes to think ;— 
or thou, thy kinsmen's scorn, would'st live 
npitied and alone to grieve, 
ad this my boy — ^it cannot be ! 
would, when I am dead, that he 
dould be the Indian's friend, — should bear 
lad tidings to our tribes dispersed ; 
bould plant the vine and olive there, 
nd deep beneath the foliage fair 
ury the tomahawk accurst, 
int friend and foe alike would shun 
*he traitor's child, the coward's son ! 
I'hey shall not say that when the fire 
Circled the hunted herd, his sire 
Vept like the roebuck when he flies, 
\Qd died as warrior never dies. 

XII. 

" I sought Seaconet's queen to try 
Her faith once plighted to the brave ; 
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But she, in sore extremity^ 

Received the axe the white men gave ^ 

Her tribe has joined their batde cry ; 

Alone, unaided, we most fly, 

Break through our toils, the hunter bands. 

To find a home in happier lands. 

O haply yet, our dangers past, 

Some blest retreat may rise at last. 

Tet may we find some lovely plain, 

A world withinitself our own ; 

Encircled by a mountain chain. 

Whose crests eternal forests crown ; 

While through the midst, serene and slow, 

A gently winding stream shall flow. 

Those woods, whose undisputed sway 

The buskined hunter genii ke^p, — 

That stream, whose banks, in guilefiil play. 

Behold the wily red fox leap. 

To snare the sportive birds, whose fate 

Those treacherous gambols proves too late,- 

Those scenes no war-whoop shall assail : 

The vines untrod shall clothe the vale, 
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^hick mantling with their cheerful hues 
And clustering with their purple store ; 
From the full bark the honeyed juice 
Its gushing treasures round shall pour; 
There melons with their varying die 

Shall bask beneath a milder sky; 

The plumed maize, with shapely blade, 

Shall stand like marshalled host arrayed. 

Oh ! there the tranquil hours shall flow, 

Calm as the glassy wave below ; 

Remembrance of past griefs shall cease 

Id the sweet bosom of that peace. 

Yielding rich streams of comfort blest, > 

Like balmy fountains of the west, 

Which Spirits gift by healing charm, 

With unction meet for every harm !" 

XIII. 

*« Yamotden, 'tis a blissful dream, — 

A glimpse of heaven thro' thunder-clouds; 

Despair forbids such light to beam 

O'er the deep gloom our fate that shrouds. 



» 
•I 
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Dark is the lord whose desperate cause 
Thou folio west ; yet for reason pause; 
Pause, ere that heart of guilt and guile 
Entrap thee in its latest wile !" 
^^ Fear not ; his wasted power forbids 
The secret hope of hostile deeds. 
Tet if Revenge the spirit be 
That holds the Sacheh company. 
How shall his foes the outlaw blame, 
Or marvel whence the daemon came f 
Can he forget, while heaves his breadi, 
An outraged brother's captive death ? 
Can he forget the lurid light 
Of Narraganset's bloody night ? 
The forests broad his fathers swayed, 
O'errun beneath the oppressor's tread ;— - 
The bones that bleach in every fen, 
The perished race of warrior men ; — 
The limbs once cast in freedom's mould, 
Fettered in slavery's iron hold ; — 
The wanderer of the lonely place 
Waylaid, and tortured to confess ; 



His kindred slain, or captive kd ;*- 

A price upon Us boneless head ;««- 

O ! his are wrongs that bat with death 

From burning memory can depart; 

All the pure waters of thy futh 

Could wash them ne'er from human heart ! 

XIV. 

<' Farewell ! the sound is as the wail 

That rises o'er the closing grave ! 

While yet the shades of night prevail, 

!tf y boat must cross once more the wave. 

I go to speed our brethren's flight, 

And with the morrow's closing light, 

Return to bear thee hence, and &r 

For ever fly from sounds of war." 

'* Farewell ! I will not weep j"-H5lie said, 

Tho' stealing from its liquid bed 

There fell the unUdden tear ;*^ 

I will not weep ; — a warrior's wife 

Must learn the moods of wayward life. 

Nor know the form of fear. 

8 
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There is a chill my bosom o'er, 
Which sadly says, we meet no more. 
But let it pass ; — ^farewell ! and Gob 
Preserve thee, on the path of blood !" 

XV. 

Mute was their last embrace, and sad, 
Forth fared the chief thro' forest shade ; 
And still, like statue of despair 
His lonely bride stood fixed there, 
Gazing entranced on vacant air ; 
Sense, feeling, wrapt in this alone, 
The cherished theme of love was gone. 
One throb remained ; — ^the spell it broke, 
When her unconscious infant woke ; 
Maternal cares recalled her thought. 
And soothed her labouring breast o'erfraught, 
While thus again her accents flow 
In deep accordance with her wo. 
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XVI. 

1. 

^^ They say that afar in the- land of the west, 
Where, the bright golden sun' sinks in glory to rest, 
Mid fens where the hunter ne'er ventured to tread,. 
A fair lake unruffled and sparkling is spread ; 
Where, lost in his course, the rapt Indian discovers^ 
In distance seen dimly, the green isle of lovers. 

2. 
''There verdure fluies never; immortal in bloom, 
Soft waves the magnolia its groves of perfume y 
And low bends the branch with rich fruitage deprest, 
All glowmg like gems in the crowns of the east ; 
There the bright eye of Nature, in mild glory hovers : 
Tis the land of the sunbeam, — ^the green isle of 

lovers ! 

3. 
^* Sweet strains wildly float on the breezes that kiss 
The calm-flowing lake round that region of bliss ; 
Where, wreathing their garlands of amaranth, fair 

choirs 
Gl&d measures still weave to the sound that inspires 
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The dance and the revel, mid forests that cover 
On high with thdr shade the green isle of the lover- 

'' But fierce as the snake with his eyebalk of fine. 
When his scales are all brilliant and glowing widi 

ire, 
Are the warriors to all, save the maids of ihdr islc^ 
Whose law is thor will, and whose life is their smiley 
From beauty there valour and strength are not 

rovers^ 
And peace reigns supreme in the green isle of lovcni 

6. 
^^ And he who has sought to set foot on its dwrs. 
In mates perplext, has beheld it no more ; 
It fleets on the vision, deluding the view, 
Its banks still retire as the hunters pursue; 
O ! who in this vain world of wo shall discover, 
The home undisturbed, the green isle of the lover!? 

XVII. 

What sound was that, so wildly sad, 
As by prophetic spirit made ? 
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So sudden, mid the silence deep, 
Breaking on nature's deatMike sleq> f 
Twas but the lonely We-ko-lis, 
Who ott, at such an hour as this, - 
Had from the woven boughs around 
Prolonged her melancholy sound. 
But DOW she perched upon the roof, 
And from her wonted spray aloof, 
In interrupted notes of wo 
Poured forth her solemn music slow, 
With tremulous and moumftil note, 
Now nearer heard, and now remote. — 
And she had heard an Indian tell. 
Such sound foreboded sudden bale. 
It was the soul of a lovelorn maid, 
Who mourned her warrior slain, he said.- 
But little faith, I ween, had she, 
A Christian bred, in augury ; 
Yet strove, alternate fear and shame, 
Till aU the woman's terrors came. 

8* 
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xvm- 

There is atrampfog in thewcK^ 

The mat, the cabin's entrance rude. 

Shakes ; — ^it was no dream of fear,-^ 

Bdiold an Indian's face appear }*-« 

He stands within the cot^-^^-and three 

Come scowling in Ins company. 

Ask not what terrors o'er her past, 

As fixed as stood the patriarch's wift, 

When the forbidden glance shecast^ 

And lightning rooted her aghast, 

Leaving a mock of life,-^ 

Gating she sate, in sQent dread, 

Till sight was gone, and ftooght was dead : 

Tet close and closer still, she prest 

The sleeping infant <Hi her breast; 

A mother's instinct qmck was left. 

Of other sign of life bereft. 



Bnt when she felt an iron grasp 
Tearing that infant from her claqp. 



Her piercing scream the fcMst rent, 

And all despair's hi^ strsngdi was sent 

Grathering around ber heart ; 

" O mercy, Jesus ! save my child I" 

She cried in tones so sadly wild. 

The Wampanoao, fierce and bold, 

Shrunk from his purpose, and his^ hold 

Relaxed with sudden start 

Her spoiler's dusky brow she scanned,*** 

Tet struggling from his ruthless hand 

Her wailing child to tear,*—- 

As one would mark the madman's e3re, 

When a fearfiii prccipke was nigh. 

And he had grasped him there. 

She met his glances, stern and keen^ 

Such might the hungry wolfs have been,*— 

Whose spoils now swathed him round 

And in his front all bare aad bleak, 

And in his high, scar-riven cheek. 

No line of mercy found* 

A rapid look surveyed the rest^r— 

In vain to them despaur may cling ! 
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Ah! sooner mantling verdure blest 
On the bald thund^rdiff shall spring t 



The mother from her child is torn,— - 
A cry that rent her heart forlorn j 
Their murderous triumph toldf 
Then kind oblivion came to save 
From madness ; dark, as is the grave, 
Dreamless and void and cold. 
One bears her senseless in his arms,. 
Another stills the babe's, alarms ; 
Then through the forest's tangled way,. 
Swift and straight, toward the bay 
Their path the Indians hold* 
Each stepping where the first had gone, 
'Twas but as the mark of one. 
So noiseless was their cautious tread. 
The wakeful squirrel overheads 
Knew not that aught beneath him sped; 
No bough recoiled as on they broke, , 
Scarce rustling leaf their impress spoke. 
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XXI. 

n the first blush who jtidgts mm^ 
i ill his Maker^ image seaa t 
traveller in the bottndless landSi 
re the fair west its stores expaadf , 
narks, with cheeifol green nnblem^ 
1 piled to heaven the Ueak asctnt^ 
:athed and blasted by ibt fire, 
t fell from the Abtfgbty's ire. 
as along the vale he sweeps 
3 gently swell die ft^clad steeps, 
all the sunny mosntun mt^ 
I golden crown amid the skies, 
the swarth skin, nor mde address 
»eak the bosom's dreariness ^— ** 
py , if thus the evil brain 
stampt the outward carse of Cain I 

xxn. 

ly from Noba's wandering sonl, 
^on's mists of midnight roll. 



\ 
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And, as she woke, to view again 
Uncertain horror's spectral train. 
Dashing leaves were monnuring near. 
Rode the brightmoon high and clear : 
The plunderers crost a shelving glade ; 
Around the forest's mass of shade 
Rose darkling ; and before^ the bay 
Was quivering with the silver ray* 
Dim memory rose ; an Indian eye 
Watched its first dawning earnestly* 
Strange was the face that, frank and bold, 
Spoke a heart cast in gentler mould. 
He bore the waking lady up 
And lingered last of all the group ; 
Nor e'er at superstition's shrine, 
Did votary mark the fire. divine. 
When wavering in its golden vase. 
With feeling more intense. 
Than o'er her wan and death-like face,-— 
Oke morning blushing o'er the snow, — 
The warrior watched the beaming glow 
Of lost intelligence.^ 
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xxm. 

He pointed, where his comrade bore 

Her infant in his arms, before. 

His gaze with melting i*uth was fraught. 

And that uncertain peril taught 

A language to his look : 

Of needful silence in that hour, 

Of rescue near from saviour power 

And faithful aid it spoke. 

But still they sped toward the wave, 

And he whose glance had sworn to save, 

Tet often eyed the circling wood 

Where only gloom and mystery brood. 

The rippling tides, the insects shrill, 

At times theplaining whip-poor-wiU, 

In melancholy concord wake ; 

But other sound was none, to break 

The wild suspense of hopeand fear } 

There was no sign of rescue near. 

Fair shone the moon ; but there gleamed no ray 

Of hope in her calm and pearly way ; 
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Bright rolled the expanding floods below. 
But there shoM no fnomBd ia tlMnr Aow ; 
The hues serene of nature's rest 
Bnt agoniasd her auaons fareaat 

XXIV. 

Nearer and nearer to the shore, 
Their priie the buarying party bore ;-— 
The bank is guned ; its bndke amidf 
Their light canoe was desely bid. 
While cautions ils4esoeiit Ihey guides 
To the calm boso»^ the tide, 
Their comrade^ lii^pering yet above,. 
Gazed anxiously aroniid to prove 
His silent promiee trae ^-<- 
But not a sound is beurd, nor sign 
Is there of aid ; ibegMmtpine 
Its gloomy limbs iuiBiovittgbea£89 
And still the silent £ircnt wears 
Its sad and sokmn bme* 
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XXV. 

'Tis launched,*— they beckon him to haste ; 

One glance he threw, and hope has past, 

No more could Nora brook to wait, 

In passiveness, uncertain fate. 

She shrieked, — ^far rung the loud alarm,— 

kad as she struggled from his arm 

To break, whose faint resistance made 

\ moment's brief delay, 

ka Indian leapt to lend his aid ; 

But, ere he touched the trembling maid, 

Even in his middle way,— ^ 

Loud from the wood a gunshot rung, 

Straight from earth the Nipnet sprung, 

Then, with but one mortal pain, 

Dead he sunk upon the plain. 

^gain, again the volleys pour, 

\nd Nora saw and heard no more. 

XXVI. 

She woke; the ground was wet with blood, — 
Her Indian saviour o'er her stood ; 
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Around ber she discovered then. 

The faces of her countrymen* 

^< Where b my child ?" they answer not ; — 

Her dusky guardian's eye she sought;-— 

O'er his high cheek of ragged mould. 

The moon-beam glistened, clear and cold ; 

A crystal tear was starting bright, 

And glittering with the pale, pure light ; — 

" Where is my child ? in mercy, say ?" 

He pointed to the expanding bay ;— 

There was no speck on its asure sheet, 

No trace in the waters smooth and fleet, — 

As if furrowing keel had ploughed them never,- 

And she knew her child was gone for ever. 
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CANTO lU. 



YAMOYDEN. 



CANTO THIRD. 



Bright as the bird whom Indian legends sing, 
Whose glance was lightning, and whose eye was flame, 
The deep-voiced thunder trembling in his wing, 
When from the ocean earth emerging came ;— 
Fair freedom soars with wing and glance the same. 
And calls, from depths profound and cheerless waste, 
The qnickening spark that fires the burning frame» 
Glows deathless in the patriot's ardent breast, 
While loud the thunders speak, where lie her sons opprest. 

who hath ever from her buoyant air 
Drank vigorous life beneath her wings outspread, 
And would not that the scenes of nature fair 
Lay rather like the desert seared and dead,— 

9* 
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Than see the spirit that inspired them fled, 
Quenched the bright lightnings of her awful eye y. 
Hope, valour, crushed beneath oppression's tread, 
And o'er the darkening scene of death descry 
How stem destruction holds her dcear ascendency. 

Hearts that lo?ed freedom came, away to tear 
Froiti fellow men, that birthright which they blest ; 
And they, to whom religion's cause was dear, 
Fanned the unholy passion in their breast ; — 
The persecuted sought on the opprest 
To trample ; — bared the exterminating swordf 
Above their victim's last, defenceless rest ;. 
Yea, self-deluded, loud their cries they pour'd 
For aid, to him, the God of peace, whom they adored. 

I. 

While hot pursuit a moment failed. 
The victor host their council held ;•>— 
Tho' boastful hope had vaunted sure 
Their victim and his band secure, 
Tet varied tale and rumours dark 
Misled them from their destined mark ; 
And on Pocasset's winding shore. 
Awhile they gave the hunting o'er, 
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And on the island noM^ they rest, 
Which blooms o'er ocean's placid breasti^ 
In its bright emerald livery drest, 

The garden of the deep ; 
They heeded not its verdant bowers, 
Its peaceful groves and myriad flowers, — 
Snatching a few uncertain hours,. 

Their council stern to keep« 
But few were met ; — their scouts afar 
Pursued the scent of failing war ; 
While here in anxious doubt they stay, 
Thus rose the supplicating lay« 



11. 

mat i^pmttt 

Thou f for whom in the heavens high 

Seraphim embattled fly ! 

Before us be thy banner spread 

Like the pillar of fire which thy people led ! 

Almighty Conqueror ! to thee we cry ; — 
Gird thy bright falchion on thy thigh ; 
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Let all creation's trembling a)rch 
Proclaim our God's victorious march t 

3. 
King of all kings ! to thee belongs 
To inspire our weak and mortal songs ; 
Hear the strains thy Spirit taught 
Through Him that our ransom from death hath 

bought. 

4. 
May we break on the foe, to blaspheme thee whor 

dared, 
With the sword of thy righteousness, whetted and 

bared, 
As burst, when their fountains are broken, the 

floods, 
As the storm when it tears up the pride of the 

woods. 

5; 

They shall fade like the smoke which is lost in the 

air, 
They shall melt from thy wrath when its fury shall 

glare ; 
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Unblenched shall we track them,, through wild 

flowing war, 
By the light of our battle, thy conquering star ! 

III. 

Ceased the deep strain. On every brow 
Sat exultation's crimson glow ; 
And every bosom beat, as high. 
Swelled the loud anthem, to the sky. ^ 
They felt, as if on promised land^ 

Like Israel's guided host. 
They foUowed heaven's directing hand^ 

To every isle and coast ; 
They felt as if his word had bade 
Their ranks unsheath the glittering blade, 
Whose high command to Joshua given 

Led Jacob to his earthly heaven I 

» 

No throb was there of pity's mood, 
For native of the solitude ; 
Doomed to the carnage of the sword 
They deemed the country and its lord ; 
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And bigot seal, to boscmis braTe, 

The callous thirst of slaughter gave. 

— On each flushed cheek, and glistening eye, 

The glowing fever revelled high ; 

While fancy's fixed — unbounded gaze, 

Almost beheld the Godhead's blase; 

As upwards, in extatic trance. 

Beamed on the azure heaven their glance. 

Awlule they stood* No word was spoken-— 

Deep was that silence, and unbroken*— 

Even the dark water's hdlow roar 

Was hushed upon the rocky shore,—* 

The wood-wmd's music clear and shrill 

Amid that solemn pause was still ;•— 

Till, with one sudden burst again 

Arose the animating strain. 

IV. 

1. 

Lift up thy banner, Lord, afar. 
Arrayed in robes of dazzling light! 
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Arise, O Conqueror, to the war. 
In all the glories of thy might ! 

For who is God, save Thou, and where 
Shall man find safety but in Theef 

Thy strength shall aid, thy kindly care 
Preserve in blest security, 

a 

The God of armies on our side 
Hath waged his warfare, and o'ercome; 

And he shall be our stay and guide. 
Our hope, otir refuge, and our home. 

High as the heavens, to God again 
Lift then the song that tells his praise^ 

And earth prolong the solemn strain. 
And angels tune their golden lays. 

V. 

As dies, far heard along the shore. 
The ocean's deep and sullen roar ; 
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As down the mountain's rugged brow 
The failing thunder's echoes flow ; 
At first, in cadence wild and strong. 
The notes profound their voice prolong, 
Till, rolling far, they part and die, 
Tho' still unquencbed their majesty ;-r— 
So hushed the strain ;--so sunk away 
The Christian warrior's ardent lay ; 
So far the mighty echoes flow. 
The Indian, in his light canoe. 
E'en at Seaconet's troubled wave, 
Felt terror shake his bosom brave"; 
And shrunk, within his fragile boat, 
To hear that long re-echoed note : — 
Omen of sorrow, deep and dire. 
Of rending sword, — of wasting fire, — 
Of hopes destroyed, — of bosoms torn, — 
Of exile, cheerless and forlorn, — 
Of power extinct, and glory gone, — 
And bis last boon-despair alone*. 
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VI. 

Fair breathes the mom; but not for him ' 
Its floods of golden glory swim, 

The outcast wretch forlorn; . 
There is no sunrise in his breast-* 
He turns him from the kindling east. 
And, like some wandering ghost unblest, 

Flies the sweet breath of morn. , 
The sea-gull skims along the waves, . 
Its snow-white bosom gladly laves ; 
The eagle cleaves the rack, and ^ails 
High o'er the clouds and nether gales; 
The red deer heaves his antlers high, 
Bounding in 'tameless transport by ;''— 
But what with them to do hath he f 
They, like the elements, are free ! 
And thoughts, than death more dread and deep, . 
Across his mental vision sweep, 
While only Uves the soul for pun, 
I^e vulture tyring on the brain** 

* The seven first verses of tbts canto "were tfansoribed by 
their author, but a few weeks before hb death; and hslre 
been printed exactly after his manuscript. 

10 
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VII. 

Yet to the camp no tidings come 
Where Philip and his followers roam ^ 

And, while the scent was ctild, 
The English band that tracked his way. 
Beneath broad oaks embowering lay, 

And varying converse hold. 
Small space between them, and the ront 
Of Indians who had joined the shout, 

That hung -on Philip's flight : 
M ohegans and Seac<Niets too, 
A motley band, in numbers few. 

Were gathered for the fight. 

VIU. 

Amid the Christian corps there stood 
A gray bid man; the book of God 
Was in his hand ; with holy verse 
That spoke the andent heatiben's curse, 
He blest the murders they had done, 
And called on heaven the work to crown. 
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As o'er the past their converse turned, 
His eye with inspiration burned. 
While thus his speech began to flow 
O'er earlier scenes of toils and wo. 

IX. 

'^ Nor lure of conquest's meteor beanie 
Nor dazzling mines of fancy's dream, 
Nor wild adventure's love to roam. 
Brought from their father's ancient home, 
Mid labours, deaths, and dangers tost. 
O'er the wide sea the pilgrim host. 
They braved the battle and the flood. 
To worship here their fathers' God. 
With shreds of papal vesture tied 
To flaunting robes of princely pride, 
In formal state, on sumptuous throne. 
Daughter of her of Babylon, 
Sat bigotry. Her chilling breath 
To fires of heavenly warmth was death ; 
Her iron sceptre England swayed. 
Religion withering in its shade. 
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Tbe shepherd might not kneel to call 
On Him, the common sire of all, 
Unless bis lips, with harsh constraint, 
Were tuned to accents cold and faint : 
For man's devices had o'erwrought 
The volume by a Saviour bought ; 
And clogged devotion's soaring wing 
That up to heaven should instant spring. 
With phrases set, that bore no part 
In the warm service of the heart. 
But why recount their sorrows past, 
From the first martyr to the last ? 
Or pope's or bishop's bigot zeal, 
Alike their hate of Christian weal; 
Or torture's pangs and faggot's flame^ 
Or fines and exile, 'twas the same. 
Same Antichrist, whom prophets old 
With sad announcing voice foretold ! 

X. 

^' Such were the wrongs that cried to heaven- 
What time shall see those wrongs forgiven ! 
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England ! from diine earliest age, 
Land of the warrior and the sage ! 
Ejrrie of freedom, reared on rocks 
That frown o'er atacient ocean's shocks ! 
Cradle of art ! religion's fitne, 
Whose incense ne'er aq>ired in vain ! 
Temple of laws that shall not die, 
When brass and marble crumbled lie ! 
Parent of bards whose harps rehearse 
Immortal deeds in deadiless verse ! 
O England ! can thy pride forget 
Thy soil with martyrs' blood h wet ? 
Bethink thee, — like the plagues which sleep 
In earth's dark bosom buried deep, 
As the poor savage deems,— that o'er 
Thine head, the vials yet in store, 
Yials of righteous wrath must pour ! 

XI. 

•* Strong was the love to heaven which bare 
From their dear homes and altars far, 

1.0* 
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The old, the young, the wise, the bravei. 

The rich, the noble and the fair, 

And led them, o'er the mighty wave, 

Uncertain peril's front to dare. 

Strong was their love ; and strong the Power 

Whose red right arm, in danger's hour, 

Was bared on high their path to show. 

Through changeful scenes of weal and wo; 

By signs and wonders, as of (dd^ 

When Israel journeyed through the waste. 

Was its mysterious guidance told ; 

Though lightnings flashed, and thunders rolled^ 

The sunbeam glorious smiled at last. 

xir. 

<^ How oft the storm their barks delayed^ 

How oft their [mtows they turned dismayed ;. 

How oft his wings above their head 

The death-announcing angel spread ; 

While the chill pestilential gale 

Sung in the shrouds and ishrinking sail ! 
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They came ; upon the soil they trod, 
Where they might worship Nature's God ;— 
But not, as erst from Pisgah's height. 
Burst on the Patriarch's aching sight 
The promised realms of life and lights 
Rose on their view the land they sought^ 
By exile> want, and misery bought. 

XIII. 

**- Blazing o'er heaven with sickly flame,. 
A meteor fierce their herald camef 
Plagues filled with death the tainted air, 
To yield the Pilgrims entrance there. 
A golgotha of skulls was spread 
O'er all the land beneath their tread :-^ 
For backward flew the savage xace^ 
To ^ve the new intruders space y 
Expected now their wilds among, 
Foretold by captive's prophet tongue. 
In dismal depths of swampy dell 
Their Powahs met with purpose fell,t!— 
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With haggard eye, and howls of ire, 
They called oo famine, sword, and fire, 
To fill die air with Christian groan^ 
And whiten earth with Christian bones. 

XIV. 

^* God heard thdr blasphemy. Though not 
By spells of theirs was ruin wrought, 
For wisest ends, firom man concealed. 
The Indian curse was half fulfilled. 
Gaunt famine came ;-~with ghastly tram 
Of all the screamfaig fiends of pain, 
He stalked o'er forest, hiQ and plain ; 
On herb and tree his mildew dealt, 
And man and beast the syroc felt. 
Long fed they on the withering roots,. 
Wild berries and the forest fruits y 
With what the barren ocean flung. 
From its vast womb their rocks among ; 
Until their numbers grow too weak. 
Such scanty sustenance to seek. 
Then fled the rose from beauty's cheek ; 
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en the last spark cold age that fired, 

*amed in its socket and expired ;: 

en youth unripe its stem forsook ; 

timely blasts the sapling shook ^ 

en manhood's sterner sinews bowed ; 

1 death sat scowling o'er the crowd — 

ne left to lay, with pious pains,. 

decent earth their cold remains.-^ 

e heaven was brass above theur head ; 

e earth was iron ^eath their tread;— - 

en from its surface cracked and dry, 

ypt's worst pests their fears espy ;, 

awled forth the myriad insect host, 

th shrilly wings o'er all the coast ; 

le coming plagues their swarms declared, 

sease destroyed whom death had spared*. 

re were their trials ; oft their toil; 

as vainly ^ent on sterile soil ; 

t blazed their roofs with raging flame ; 

id oft the fierce tornado came, 

id in its whelming fury ran 

er all the works of God and man : 
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The tall pine like a wand it hrokef 
Plucked from its roots the giant oak, 
Made all its mighty fibref writhe, 
And whirled and woand it Uke a withe. 

XV. 
<^ Yet mark the alW pf e scrvin g eare,-— 
When helpless, faint, and siek they were. 
And when the heathen might have trod 
In dust and death the ebnreb of God, 
A mortal terror o^er them eame. 
Withheld the sword and wasting ilatte ; 
And dread and reverence like> ^U 
On their unholy purpose fell» 

XVI. 

" Such were their changeful woes for years 
Of toils and doubts, and hopes and fears. 
Yet still before the fireshening gale 
New Pilgrims bade their canvass swell ; 
And he who whilome walked the sea. 
The turbid waves of Galilee, 



; the vast deep widi beaveidy nj^ 
d bade the waters yidU them way ; 
11 m the wildernets arose 
{ diiirch triumphantVer h^fbe$. 
iT heathen rage* and lips pro&ne^ 
at mocked the sufferers' mortal pun, 
len in their agonies tbey cried 
Cheist to save their souk, and £ied ;<-«• 
^r daring sin, that strove to rear 
e shrine of Dagon, evea here ;-<<- 
^r damning error's secret wiles, 
[>lific schism's delusive toils f— 
^ pagan and apostate foes, 
e church of God triumphant rose. 
[1 now, o'er wilds tiiiere murder swayed, 
r branches cast their sacred shade, 
ringing with instant growth to heavep, 
ke the blest gourd to Jokaa given. 
ta the worm, wfaate'er it be, 
bose tooth corrodes that goocDy treel 
e'er the thirst for novel lore, 
klf learnt pretension's Aallow store. 
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Or foul design, with secret blow 

To lay the goodly stmcture low, 

Cormpt the sacred faith we own, 

Or pluck from Christ the Godheab^s crown, 

Then shall the Indian corse 3ret fall 

In whelming fury on them all ! 

Ruin and havoc shall again 

Destroy tfadr homes and blight their plain ; 

To after ages shall they be 

A proverb for thdr infiuny ! 

xvn. 

^< The hour is come ; the pagan host 
Scattered, dissolves like morning frost 
The hour is come, when we shall tread 
In dust the writhing serpent's head. 
What mercy shall to him be shown ' 
Who weds eternal hate alone ? 
Revenge his God-— 4o murder led, 
For this he woos e'en ChrisUan aid ; 
When wreaked his wrath, be turns to dart 
His sting into his patrol's heart. 



For this, on Moloch's sireamiiig pjre, 
He ^ves his c^drea 4o the £re. 
For this in torture be will die^ 
Smiling through all l»s agony ; 
TiU, in its horrid tranqxHt lost, 
To Tophet flies the howling ghost ! 
Thus saith the Lofd-^-&ar not /their spites 
The outcast heafA^n's power to harm ; 
Against my people, in my s^t, 
They shall not raise the mardesous arm. 
His works in lattar days proclaim 
From age to age his power the same ; 
Even as of old when Joshua's word 
The lights oflieaven ob^ent heard; 
O'er Gibeon's towers die lingering ray 
Prolonged the unwonted bkie of day ; 
While hung the inoon with creso^t pale, 
O'er Ajalon's undarfcened vale." 

XVHI. 

Tbss ran Aeiilmteher's theBoe ', and hmg 
Dwelt on his wonb die Inleanig liuong; 

11 
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Recoundng portents £ur and near 
On nunoor's gales inconstant driven. 
Whence superstition's greedy ear 
Drank in the immediate voice of heaven. 
They talked of that polluted night 
That saw the heathen's damning rite ; 
By God forsaken, when their spell 
Conjured in aid the Prince of Hell : 
When groans of tortured martyrs blended 
With yells of furious joy ascended; 
When, while the sacrifice was screaming, 
The hot, baked earth was wet and steaming, 
As drop by drop ii caught the blood 
Of saints, whose latest prayer to God 

In blasphemy was drowned. 
Since then the savage crest was bowed. 
Sunk was their spirit stem and proud, 
Nor more was heard their war-cry loud, 

Through echoing groves to sound. 
But judgment, with destruction fraught, 
Hung o'er their heads, where'er they sought 
Escape from tempests round, 
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As broke the clouds of thunder o'er 
The routed Amorites of yore. 
Then talked they of the sign beheld 

By their advancing troop, 
When through their borders first was yelled "* 

The death-announcing whoop > 
When at the midnight's ghostly noon^r 
A crimson scar deformed the moon : 
Lake Indian scalp the shape it had ; 
And, while they gazed, the planet bright 
Plunged into earth's o'erwhelming shade, 
And veiled her silver orb in night. 
From thence with awe had holy lips 
Presaged the foe's more dark eclipse. 
Nor this alone portended war| 
Through the clear aether heard afar, 
Strange sounds were pealed with deafening din, 
As from the mouth of culverin ; 
As if aerial hosts on high 
Waged strife sublime for victory. 
And whizzing balls with musket knell 
lake wintry hail descending fell ; 
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And o'er them marlial mauc put, 
With rolling drum and clarion bla*t ; 
And trampling steeds, with thnoder shod. 
O'er beaven'i reboundii^ arcbet trod. 
Tliey talked of God'* tmniediate hand 
OutsLretclied above the mfiering land; 
Of timely ruoi tet <^ln <^bw, 
To qaench the fieicety eoaqDcriog flame, 
That wrapt their homes in helpless hovr— 
They spoke, and blest ibe savh^ power. 
And long, to while the hours away. 
They Ulk of many « ftrmer day } 
Of native hill and pcacefbl plaii^ 
Far o'er the wild and sercring main; 
While some with anxious spaech prepare- 
The future councils of the war. 

XIX. 

Upon a hillock'B tufted breast, 
Holding no converse with the rest. 
An aged man there sate ; 
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Care seemed enstampt upon his front 
As if he had endured the brunt 

Of long and adverse fate. 
Scarce sixty winters' snows were spread 
Upon his venerable head ; 
And still within his full gray eye 
There was a tameless energy, 
That told a heart enured to bear 
Each form of wo without despsur, 
And stands aloof, unchilled by sorrow, 
No cheer from earthly hope to borrow. 
Religion's promise in his view 
Was fixed, and he believed it true ; 
Star of his soul ! in glory beaming, 
A light worth- dl earth's sweetest dreaming ! 
As many a busy murmur fell 

On his scarce conscious ear,. 
At times to memory, audible. 
They told of vanished scenes, too well: 

Remembered, and too dear.^ 

Still at some half-caught sentence rose 

The troublous image of his woes ; 

11* 
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He heard them speak of distant land. 
And memory with obtmshre band 

Would point bts vision there ; 
He heard them tell of tender ties» 
And the fidl tide of agonies 
Rushed o'er his soul left sad and lone ; 
A deep, involuntary groan 

The inward conflict told ; 
It was so strange for Urn to show, 
Such outward sign of secret wo, 
That silence followed straight, profound,. 
As if at supematund sound ^^ 
And every speaker's eye around 

Turned on that warrior old. 
Oft had they longed in vain to bear * 
That ancient man, of life austere. 

His trials dark relate ; 
For his stem mien, his sadness mrxt 
With lines of wo subdued, had fixt 

Their interest on bis fate : 
But sorrow's sacred mystery 
Can reverential sympathy 
In every heart create ; 
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That longnlrawn sig^ that burst unchecked^ 
Appeared to break the spell respect 
Had thrown around his fortunes wrecked'i, 

Lone misery V robe of state ! 
And they besought him to disclose 
At large^ the story of his woes. 



It seemed that feeling's borsting tide- 
Had half o'erborne the silent pride^. 
That barred communion with its pain. 
And made the wish to coinfiirt vain. 
A struggle passed, intense and brief. 
While thus began his tale of grief. 
'^ Dark even in youth the orphan's fate,. 
But youth is ne'er quite desolate;. 
Its tears revive with moisture sweet,. 
The wild flowers springing at its feet ;* 
And round in goodly prospect rise 
Green, smooth ascents, and cloudless skies. 
For who, when fancy warm, and young. 
Depicts the future's dazzling scope. 
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Lists BOt the charmer's syren tongue, 
Owns not the poweir of soasive hope ? 
Would that m after years of grief, 
I could have felt the sadness bri^ 

That infancy bestows>! 
Would that my heart by madness wrung; 
To hope's sweet comfort could have clung, 

Amid severer woes f 
But rolling years of varied sorrow, 
Have bade me nought from- hope to borrow^ 
Far is her flight, and strong her wing, 
And eagle-like her foot will cling. 
Above the storm j to cliffs that raise 
Thrir fronts to catch the solar blaze. 
Tet lives she not amid the skies,. 
Like eastern birds of Paradise^ 
Whose food in fhigrant air is given, 
Who quaff the balmy dews^ of heaven : 
Deserted on her eyry high. 
Her bosom faints, and fails her eye^ 
And hope herself unfed will. die.. 



k 
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Who follows not the lorck of hope^ 
Shall ia no future darkneis grope ; 
Who builds not on her promise fair, 
Needs fear no earthquake of despair. 



'^ I had a brother whom I loved. 
The only kindred deatk bad left; 
And wo our mutual firiendship proved. 
Of those who cherished us bereft* 
I loved him — and he chmg to me, 
Though nearly young and weak as he; 
For friends were cold ; and coldaess made 
Us seek each other's feeble aid. 
And oft together would we momm 
O'er days that never could return ^ 
We wept for those whom memory still 
Would to our yootUbl hearts reveal ; 
We wandered to their sepulchre^r— 
For all we loved was restmg there : 
Where oft till midnight we would stay, 
And watch, and weep again, and pray ; 
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Till seemed in our young bosoms shed, 
A fellow-feeling with the dead. 

xxu. 

^^ We parted, when a venturous band 
In quest of wealth, to foreign land, 

The aspiring Edward drew ; 
rTwas with a deep, foreboding gloom 
Beside our parents' sacred tomb, 

We spoke our last adieu. 
And tidings rare and far between, 
Told where the wanderer's steps bad been; 
Till silence o'er his fate was spread. 
And when long years had come and fled, 
I deemed him numbered with the dead. 
But now, to blast the realm's repose, 
The banner dark of discord rose, 
And friends became each other's foes 

In that unnatural war : 
My soul was young, untutored then^ 
In all the evil ways of men } 
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And liberty's insulted name. 
Set all my bosom in a flame, 

The glorious strife to share. 
The infant's inexperienced sight 
Of distance cannot judge aright ; 
And youthful dreams will still deceive, 
And youthful bosoms still believe, 

When passion has the sway : 
Alas ! that time can but disclose 
The snares that trap the soul's repose, 

In youth's misguided day ! 
When wisdom learns too late to shun 
The snares by which we were undone, — 

In age's dim decay. 

xxm. 

'^ Grand, but delusive, is the dream, 
When dazzling rays of glory seem. 
With light celestial, to illume 
The burnished crest, and dancing plume ; 
When angel tones are heard to fill 
The trump's inspiring clamours shrill ; 



When the mailed host, in stent amy, 
Rolls onward with resistless sway 9 
While with one pulse each heart beats high, 
One sacred fire in every ejre, 
And one the unbroken battle cry, 
^ For conscience and for liberty V 
The cause for which I feught and bled, 
Is dear, though all its hopes have fled,<*- 
Fled from our countiy's ark, to trace 
In western wikb a resting place, 
Where yet, in solemn graves, the soul 
Communes with 1iea!ven without control, 
And, like 4he Patriarch hi the wood. 
Invokes the everlasting God ! 

IXIV. 

<' It boots not now with pains tolell 
Of all that in thaiit war befell ; 
How king and state with various chance 
Encountered each the oth^'s lance ; 
How, bleeding fresh from every pore. 
Our country weltered iniier gore ; 
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While every breeze that swept the sky 
Told but of war's wild revelry; 
When even the brother had imbrued 
His hands amid his brother's blood ; — 
The parent wept no more his son, 
Id that disastrous strife undone ; 
For all was hostile ; — all arose 
To fill the cup of England's woes. 

XXV. 
"It was on Naseby's fatal plain 
Our host was marshalled once again ; 
And, on their common soil, for blood 
The kindred ranks impatient stood* 
While Charles and Rupert on the right 
In triumph brief maintained the fight, 
I followed Cromwell's sage command, 
: * Where Langdale led his loyal baud. 
And vainly strove to check the tide 
That all his vigilance defied. 
Ilouted and broken as he flew, 
Vore wide the scattering slaughter grew. 
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I marked a gallant warrior long 

At bay restrain the impetuous -throng ; 

Fierce fell the flashes of his blade, 

Like lightning on the foeman's head ; 

And death was dealt in every wound, 

Tin parted his assailants round ; 

I marked him, where alone, amain 

His courser scoured the encumbered plain : 

Filled with the fury of the day, 

I followed reckless on his way ; , , 

Fainter and faltering in their course, 

The blood drops fell from knight and horse ; 

He turned, as my descending sword 

Through the reft mail his bosom gored. 

Then sunk, his fleeting vigour gone ; — 

The staggering steed rushed blindly on ; — 

God ! as round my victim gazed. 
His eye with death's dull amel glazed, 

1 saw my brother in my foe ! 

And he his murderer seemed to know— 

For pardon lingered in his eye, 

As death's drear shadpw flitted by ^ — 
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lips essaying seemed to sever, 
i quivering vainly, closed for ever ! 

XXVI. 

more with martial seal inspired, 
a lone valley I retired, 

spend what yet remained of years 
penitential tfaougfats and tears : 

1 sadness came as horror past, 

w objects charmed my soul at last, 
i from my wounded core anew 
cion green of promisie grew, 
ved — was blest — 'tis briefly said — 
swift those blissful moments fled : 
e angel partner who had smiled 
my lone path, tbrou^ deserts unld, 
i led to earth's sole Paradise, * 
is wrapt to her congenial skies* 

XXVII. 

^ne pledge she left ; I could not brook 
Dger upon those scenes to look. 
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Where ghosts of pain or pleasnre past 
Started, where'er my glance was cast. 
I bore my daughter o'er the flood. 
Trembling at ocean's wild alarms; 
Just blooming into womanhood, 
And ripe in all her mother's charms. 
Te know the rest ; — an Indian sought 
Ere long our newly rising cot : 
It seemed the friendship which he bare 
The white man's race had led him there, 
With strong desire their love to learn. 
And Christian usages discern. 
He showed what soil would bear the grain^ 
What best our Scanty herds sustain ; 
For he had learnt to speak our tongue, 
And he would listen, fixed and long, 
When of sublimer themes I spoke, 
Revealed in inspiration's book ; 
Unfolding thence the wondrous plan 
Of all that God had done for man. 
By converse oft, and frequent view, 
Almost as one of us he grew ; 



Yet liked I not sometimes to hear 
How he would win my NoBA's.ear, 
With legends of his tawny race, 
And feats that Nipnet annals grace. 

xxvm. 

^ In sooth his form was free and bold, 
And cast in nature's noblest mould i 
His martial head full lightly bore 
The many-tinctured plumes he wore ; 
His glossy locks beneath their band 
Were clipt with no unskilful hand ; 
His polished limbs unseamed with scars, 
And wonted stains of Infdian wars — 
And well the robe we gdve became 
With graceful fold his goodly frame. 
Frank was his speech ; but ne'er would f oye. 
Tutored by cunning, or by love,. 
To themes for woman's ear unfit : 
And Nora listening long would sit, 
By words* and signs while he expressed 
Creation's wonders in the west; 

12* 
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Or told of foughten field ; or showed 

Through woods and wolds the hunter's road } 

How plain, and swamp, and forest through. 

They chased the mighty bufialo ; 

Or winged the unerring arrow, where 

High coiling in his leafy lair. 

They saw the panther's eyeballs glare. 

Of ambush base and torture fell, 

Of midnight fire and murderous yell,^ 

Of blood-stained rites and league with hell. 

The treacherous spoiler did not tell ! 

And she would ask to hear again 

The feats of wild and martial men ;, 

Or told in turn, what art had done, 

In lands beyond the rising scm ; 

Of those vast hives of human homes ; 

Proud palaces and glittering domes^ 

Of loaded quays, and sails that bear 

From all the globe their tribute there ; 

Of armies in their panoply. 

And floating bulwarks on the sea. 



Tet little marvelled he, at aU 
The pomp her memory could recall. 
But better was she pleased, to tell 
Of her own loved and jpastcural vale, 
Its sheltering hills, and banks of green, 
Of childhood's gladsome pranks the sceiie. 
Then rapt, his ear he would incline, 
As if some seraph's voice divine 
Brought tidings from those opal fields 
Which Autumn's sun, descending, gilds. 
I should have looked to see as soon 
The uncaverned wolf, in frolics boon. 
With bounding fawn unfeared agree. 
As that between tJiem love should be. 
But I abhorred such converse vain. 
And checked the Pagan's speech profane. 
I chided and forbade. Alas! 
Too late to save my child it was. 
Perchance, too long alone she strayed^ 
In her young hours, within the shade 
Of those blest scenes where life began, 
Far from the busy haunts of man. 
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For sinful phantasy still loves ' 

To people mountains, caves and groves ; 

By whispering leaves and murmuring rill^ 

The tempter speaks, when all is still, 

And phantoms in the brain will raise, 

That haunt the paths of after days. 

Weeds o'er the uncultured mind will spread^ 

As fern from earth's neglected bed. 

Perchance, and I believe it true,. 

Of herb and spell the powers he knew ^ 

Tutored in their foul jugglers' art, 

By fiendish craft he won her heart.. 



^^ I drove the Pagan forth too late, 

For they at stolen hours had met; — 

Haply, too sternly to my child. 

I spoke ; her nature was most mild. 

Her feelings warm, but never wild». 

I trod too rudely on the shoot 

Of that young passion's embryo root ;. 
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Like the meek chamomile^ it grew 
liuxuriant firom the bruise anew. 
An English youth her suitor came ; 
I hoped to quench the unholy flame 
The heathen lit, by i^cred vows 
Of wedlock with a Christian spouse. 
It did but haste her final doom,-*- 
On one sad night she left her home ; 
She parted, with the tawny chief, 
And left me lonely in my grief. 
Research was vain, though long pursued, 
I sought again my solitude ; 
She sowed the winds that madly blew, — 
She could but reap the wlurlwind too ! 
'Twas cruel, in the stranger's clime, 
Thus from her gray old sire to part. 
And barb the only shaft that time 
Had yet in store to pierce my heart. 
But O, my child ! where'er thou art— 
Whether beneath the inclement sky, 
Thy whitenkig bones unburied lie ^ 
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Or dead alone in damning sin, 
Thou shares! the apostate's slougb unclean, 
This, this the undying source of pain, 
We cannot meet in heaven agsdn ! 
Is it not written — * when thy God 
Shall make the nations' realm thine own, 
Thou shalt not mingle with their blood. 
Nor yield thy daughter to his son. 
For from the path her fathers trod, 
Her steps to idols will be won ; 
And swift destructipn's fiery doom 
The accursed union shall consume !' " 



FiTzoEiuLD ceased ; and every eye 

Paid tribute to his agony : 

Even hearts were moved, long hardened made, 

By cold, deliberate murder's trade. 

On rough-worn features, stern and rude. 

The glistening tear unwonted stood ; 

As on the gnarled oak's scathed boughs. 

The dew-drop of the morning glows. 
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Scarce had he paused, when through the wood, > 
Up to the camp, two horsemen rode, 
IVajrwom, as if with tidings bound ; 
And quick, their panting coursers round, 
The troop impatient thronged, to hear 
What news they brought of hope or fear. 
Right glad their leader was, to view. 
His former comrades, tqM and true ; 
And loud the joyous murmurs broke, 

■ 

As thus the elder soldier spoke. 

XXXI. 

*<News from the Sachem ! trapt at last. 
In his own den we hold him fast. 
An Indian from the rebel fled, 
Incensed for blood of kindred shed. 
From Haup's wild fastnesses last night 
Escaped, and beckoning met our sight 
Brought from the adverse bank, he told 
Where now the traitor keeps his hold } 
And bade us haste, from murderous knife, 
If we would save a Christian's life. 



On secret enterpriae, a band ,', 

Had sought, by Metacom's command, 

At eventide, the island shore, 

Its central forests to explore* 

And with them bad his friend been sent. 

Who told him of their black intent, 

Some secret foul, which but those few 

Of Philip's trusted followers knew. 

Brief time for rescue was allowed. 

We took what followers chance bestowed.; — 

Swifl was our journey ; but 'twas yet. 

To intercept the foe top late. 

Just on the bank their band we met, 

And one, beneath our instant shot. 

Was stretched in death upon the spot. 

The rest in terror f>'er the flood. 

Through the dim shades their flight made good. 

Clasped by the friendly Indian there, 

A Christian woman, young and fair, 

Fainted we found ; the Indian's art 

Recalled the life-pulse to her heart, 
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The living lustre to her eye, 
Which only gaied on vacancy :•— 
Her child was gone-4ier cry was vain, 
And feverish madness fir'd her brain ; 
On woven boughs and leaves upborne, 
We brought the unconscious dame forlorn. 
Through tangled brake and forest screen 
Long has our toilsome journey been :•» 
Waste we no more of idle breath, 
But hunt the outlaw to the death !" 

XXXII. 

Meantime, the oaks' tall columns through. 

The expected band appeared in view ; 

Slow through the glade their steps advance ; 

Locked in a calm and deathlike trance. 

With them the rescued dame was brought. 

Free from the agonies of thought. 

Near, in an opening of the wood, 

A long-forsaken wigwam stood. 

Its ruins nought but curious quest 

The former haunt of men had guessed 5 

13 
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For woven saplings, germii^ new, 

Thick round the rustic dwelling grew. 

The twisted creeper's verdant woof 

Overspread the boughs, and bearskin tough, 

And birchen bark, its simple roof; 

And wild flowers mid the foliage twine; 

The many-coated columbine. 

And bittersweet luxuriant sprung, 

Robust and statelier vines among. 

Now from that pyramid of green, 

A curling smoke was rising seen, 

Mid sycamore's o'erarcMng screen. 

A transient shelter it became^ 

To a poor settler and his dame ; — 

Though comfortless such dwelling be, 

Twas yet the home of liberty. — 

Straightway the two Mohegans there 

The litter with its burden bare. 

O'er the fair form, in pitying mood, 

The lowly cabin's inmates stood ; - 

They bathed her brow, and raised her head, 

Until again her stupor fled : 
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rbe circling white of her blue eye 

Was stained with redly gashing die ; 

Streaks which the storm of anguish past^ 

Across its liquid heaven had cast 

Now those bright orbs, with wandering roll, 

Betrayed the twilight of the soul f 

And now a shriek, on every ear, 

Fell, like lost wretch's cry of fear, 

When toppling from the dizzy steep, 

Se sinks into the roaring deep ! 

^iTzoE&ALD heard that frenzied cry-^ 

t struck on his bosom suddenly, 

!jike a chord's sad sound, when bursting near, 

Txcm a haip whose music was mbst dear» 

XXXIII. 

9e rushed to the but ; — ^with a start he met 
Fhe child he loved too fondly yet ; - 
[Jp springing wildly at the sight, 
Her madness yields to nature's might. 
\t first the father would have prest 
rhe hapless wanderer to his breast ; 



d 
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But sterner thoughts repulsive rose, 

Of all her guilt and all his woes : 

While a drear conflict was begun, 

And nature now, now anger won, 

Pale Nora hid her face to shun 

The glance she dared no longer meet :•«— 

Prostrate and trembling at his feet, 

She only clasped his knees and wept, 

While round her auburn tresses swept :-*- 

She only sighed, in murmurs low, 

^' O do not curse me !'' '^ Curse thee ! no ; 

Tho' down the vale of years alone, 

I bear my cross with tottering frame. 

And pangs than death more dread have known, 

Pangs from a daughter's hand that came^ — 

I would not call the eternal wrath, 

To burst o'er thy misguided path ! 

Tho' hopeless of for^veness there^ 

I can but plead with earnest prayer. 

Against its heavier curse : 
Oh ! I had borne to see tl^ bloom 
Of youth, slow withering o'er its tomb-*- 

Had borne to see thy hearse, 
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HuDg with the stainless virgin wreath, 

That told thy purity in death; 

But thus — ^firom heathen^s couch defited, 

Polluted outcast of the wild— 

I cannot brook to see my child!" 

^ Then, then, I am indeed undone, ^ 

And light or hope on earth is none ! 

Here let me die !" '* No ! sinfiil one ! 

Live ! rising from the gloomier grave 

Of guilt, no more the tempter's slave. 

Live ! let thy days in tears be spent, 

En mental penance deep repent ;: 

Thou art not fit to die !" he saidj. 

And raised the mourner from the ground, 

And all his gathered sternness fled,., 

When in his arms his child he foundi 

Their tears togetiber blending flow— - 

Her crime forgiven, almost forgot,; 

Till severing from, her pressure slow, 

Calmer he left the lonely cot. 

^ Nora, farewell L if heaven should spare 

Thy sire,. his home thou still shalt share; 

13* 
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Bat i£f io this oncertam strife. 
An Indian ball destroy my lift, 
Christians, I know, my child will save ; 
And, when I moulder in the grave, 
Remember — ^that thy sire fofgweJ^ 
He left her, but his parting word 
His shuddering daughter had not heard } 
On adverse dde»-— her only thought—- 
Her father and her husband fought. 

XXXIV. 

Counsel meantime the soldiers hoU*^ 
The Indian there his injury told-; 
He said Abauton was his name, 
And of Mohegan line he came ; 
Told how the death of AoAMomi 
A brother's vengeance must atone ; 
And how to dust by s<»row borne, 
By pain, defeat, and famine worn, 
The wily Sachem could not hope 
Much longer with his foes to cope. 



The' fiercely jtt of war he spoke, 
Tet his stout heart was ahnost broke. 
When last were slain, round Taunion'i wave. 
His counsellors and his warriol« brave. 
Left now of all his tribe alone. 
The Wampanoags' gloty gdne— * 
His every friend And kinsman dead, 
Soon he must yield his forfeit head. 



Their eager conference o'er at last, 
The mandate for the march was past. 
Swiftly the scanty files withdrew. 
As shrill the warning bugle blew ; 
Their arms thro'^ thickets glittering bright. 
Before the sun's retiring light, 
Who, waning firom his central throne. 
Thro' clouds and forests lurid shone. 
The rising wind that shook the trees, 
Or curled the waving of the seas ; 
The shrieking birds that sped along. 
Or plunged the rising waves among, 
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Proclaimed, by signs distinct and clear, 
The bursting of a storm was near. 
As past the eager troop away, 
Fitzgerald made a brief delay, 
With the Mohegan chief, before 
He joined their march along the shore. 
They spoke in low and whispered tone. 
Bat, when their earnest speech was done^ 
^ Lead thou my steps," the old man cried, 
*' To their fool haunts be thou my guide. 
Heaven bids me mar the rites defiled, 
And seek and save my daughter's child*!'' 
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CANTO IV. 
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CANTO FOURTH. 



As if to battle, o'er the midnight beayen 
The clouds are hunying- forth : now veiled on higfr, 
Now sallying out, the moon and fitars are driveoy 
As wandering doubtful; in the shifting sky. 
Mid mazes strange the Dancers seem to fly ; 
Wildly the unwearied hunters drive the Bear : 
Through the deep groves is heard a Spirit's cry ; 
And hark ! what strain unearthly echoes there, 
•ome fitful from afaf, along the troubled air. 

TO THE MANITTO OF DBEAMS. 

I. 
1. 

" Spibit ! THOU Spirit of subtlest air, 

Whose power is dpon the brain, 

When wondrous shapes, and dread, and fair^ 
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As the film from the eyes 

At thy bidding flies, 

To sight and seme are plain! 

2. 
<< Thy whisper creeps where leaves are stirred } 
Thou sighest io woodland gale; 
Where waters are gashing thy voice is heard ; 
And when stars are bright. 
At still midnight, 
Thy symphomes prevail ! 

3. 
<' Where the forest ocean, in quick commotion, 
Is waving to and fro, 
Thy form is seen, in the masses green. 
Dimly to come and go. 
From thy covert peeping, where thou layest 

sleeping. 
Beside the brawling brook, 
Thou art seen to wake, and thy flight to take 
Fleet from thy lonely nook. 
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4. 
Where the moonbeam has kist 
The sparkling tide, 
In thy mantle of mist 
Thou art seen to glide. 
Far o'er the blue waters 
Melting away, 
On the distant billow, 
As on a pillow, 
Thy form to lay. 

Where the small jclouds of even 

Are wreathing in heaven 

Their garland of roses, 

O'er the purple and gold, 

Whose hangings enfold 

The hall that encloses 

The couch of the sun. 

Whose empire is done,^- 

There thou art smiling. 

For thy sway is begun; 

Thy shadowy sway, 

14 
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The senses beguiling, 

When the light fades away, 
And thy vapour of mystery o'er nature aicendiog, 

The heaven and the earth, 

The things that have birth, 
And the embryos that float in the future is blending* 

U. 

1. 
''From the land, on whose shores the billow break 
The sounding waves of the mighty lake ; 
From the land where boundless meadows be, ^ 
Where the buffalo ranges wild and free ; 
With silvery coat in his little isle, 
Where the beaver plies his ceaseless ioU ; 
The land where pigmy forms abide^ 
Thou leadest thy train at the even tide ; 
And the wings of the wind are left behind, 
So swift through the pathless air they glide* 

2. 
Then to the chief who has lasted long, 
When the chains of his sluaaber are heavy and strong, 
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Spirit ! thou comest ; be lies as dead, 
His weary lids are wilh heaviness weighed ; 
Bnt his soul is abroad on the hurricane's pinioi, 
Where foes are met in the rush of fight, 
In the shadowy world of thy dominion 
Conquering and slaying, till morning light ! 

3. 
Then shall the hunter who waits for thee, 
The land of the game rejoicing see ; 
Through the leafless wood, 
O'er the frozen flood, 
And the trackless snows 
His spirit goes. 
Along the sheeted plain, 
Where the hermit bear, in his sullen lair. 
Keeps his long fast, till the winter hath past, 
And the boaghs have budded again. 
Spirit of dreams ! all thy visions are true. 
Who the shadow hath seen, he the substance shall 
view! 



i 
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m. 

1. 

«< Thine the riddle, strange and dark» 
Woven in the dreamy brain : — 
Thine to yield the power to. mark 
Wandering by, the dasky train ; 
Warrior ghosts for vengeance crying, 
Scalped on the lost battle's plain^ 
Or who died their foes defying, 
Slow by lingering tortures slain. 

2. 
Thou the war-chief hovering near, 
Breathest language on his ear ; 
When his winged words depart, 
Swift as arrows to the heart ; 
When his eye the lightning leaves ; 
When each valiant bosom heaves ; 
Through the veins when hot and glowing 
Rage like liquid fire is flowing ; 
Round and round the war pole whirling, 
Furious when the dancers grow j 
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When the maces swift are hurling 

Promised vengeance.on the foe; 

Thine assurance, Spirit true ! 

Glorious victory gives to view ! 

3. 

When of thought and strength despoiled, 

Ldes the brave man like a child ; 

When discoloured visions fly, 

Painful, o'er his glazing eye, 

* 
And wishes wild through his darkness rove, 

Like flitting wings through the tangled grove, — 

Thine is the wish ; the vision thine, 

And thy visits, Spirit ! are all divine ! 

4. 

When the dizzy senses spin, 

And the brain is madly reeling, 

Like the Pow-wah, when first within 

The present spirit feeling } 

When rays are flashing athwart the gloom, 

Like the dancing lights of the northern heaven, 

When voices strange of tumult come 

On the ear, like the roar of battle driven,*^ ^1 

14* ■ 
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The Initiate then shall thy wonders see. 
And thy priest, O ^iktf ! is full of thee! 

IV. 

'* SpntiT OF DREAMS ! away ! away ! 
It b thine hour of solemn sway ; 
And thon art holy ; and our rite 
Forbids thy presence here to-night. 
Go light on lids that wake to.pain ; 
Triaa.ph«.tvisi<A.8yidd again! 
If near the Christian's cot thon roam, 
Tell him the fire has wrapt his home : 
Where the mother lies in peaceful rest, 
Her infimt slumbering on her breast, 
TeU her the red man hath seiied its feet. 
And agunst a tree its brains doth beat : 
Fly to the bride who sleeps alone. 
Her husband forth for battle gone ; 
Tell her, at mom, — and tell her true, — 
His head on the bough her eyes shall view ; 
While his limbs shaU be the. raven's prey :— 
Spirit op niiEAMs ! away ! away !" 
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V. 

sang the Initiates, o'er their rite 
bile hung the gloom of drcling night. 
>r yet the unholy chant must rise, 
)r blaze the fire of sacrifice, 
itil behind yon groves afar, 
le Bear hath dipt his westering car ; 
id shrouded night, with central sway, 
3iled deeds unfit to meet the day. 
lien rose the Prophet, on whose eye 
ist generations had gone by : 
e saw them fall, as some vast oak, 
y storms unriven, by bolts nnbroke, 
^es all the forest by its side 
I countless autumns shed its pride ; 
arks, gathering stilly as years rdl on, 
'inter's sere harvest round it strown ; — 
et his gigantic form ascends, 
or to the howling voice of time, 
ne sturdy, veteran sinew bends, 
rect in native grace sublime. 



i 
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The scattered relics of the lock. 
Which oft had waved o'er battle shock, 
In long and silvery lines were spread. 
Like the white honours o'er the head 

Of ancient mountain ash ;— 
His large eyes brightly, coldly shone. 
As if their mortal light was gone 

With clear, unearthly flash ; 
With strong arms forth outstretched he sprung ; 
Loose o'er his frame the bearskin hung ; 
Through every limb quick tremors ran, 
As, rapt with fate, that aged man 
EUs lore oracular began. 

VI. 

'^ O heard ye around the sad moan of the gale, 
As it sighed o'er the mountain, and shrieked in the 

vale ? 
'Tis the voice of the Spirit prophetic, who past ; 
His mantle of darkness around him is cast ;, 
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Wild flutters his robe, and the light of his plame 
Faint glimmers along through the mist and the 

gloom } 
Where the moonbeam is hidden, the shadow hath 

gone, 
It has flitted in darkness, that morrow has none ; 
Bat my ear drank the sound, and I feel in my breast, 
What the voice of the Spirit prophetic imprest. 
O saw ye that gleaming unearthly of light i 
Behold where it winds o'er the moor from our 

sight !— 
'Tis the soul of a warrior who sleeps with the slain;— 
How long shall the slaughtered thus wander in vain? 
It has past ; through the gloom of the forest it flies,—- 
But I feel in my bosom its murmurs arise. 

VII. 

" Say,. what are the races of perishing men ? 
They darken earth's surface, and vanish agen ; 
As the shade o'er the lake's gleaming bosom thai 

flies, 

■» 

With the stir of their wings where the wildfowl arise. 
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That has paftt,— and the simbeftm plays bright as 

before, — 
So speed generations, remembered no more ; 
Since earth from the deep, tft the voice of the spirit, 
Rose green from the waters, with all that inherit 
Its hature, its changes. The oaks that had stood 
For ages, lie crumbling at length in the wood. 
Where now are the race in their might who came 

forth, 
To destroy and to waste, from the plains of the northf 
As the deer through the brake, mid the forests they 

sped, 
The tall trees crashed round them ; earth groaned 

with their tread ; 
He perished, the Mammoth,— -in power and in prid^, 
And defying the wrath of Yohewah he died ! 
And say, what is man, that his race should endure, 
Alone through the changes of nature secure f 
Where now are the giants, the soil who possest, 
When our fathers came down, from the land of the 

west ? 
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[lie gf^96 o'er their moundft and their fortresses 

wavesy 
Lnd choaked amid weeds are the stones on their 

graves; • . v 

rbe huDter yet lingers in wonder, where keeps 
The rock on the mountains the traek of th^ steps; 
>Tor other memorial remains there, nor trajce^ 
)f the pcottd AxiLegewil's invincible race, 

VIIL 

' As their nation was slain by the hands of our sires, 
3ur race, in its turn, from our couniry expires! 
Lio! even like some tree, where a Spirit before 
[lad dwelt, when rich garlands and offerings it bore, 
But now, half uptorn from its bed in the sands, 
By the wild waves encroaching, that desolate stands, 
De^Kuled of the pride of its foliage and fruit, 
iVliile its branches are naked, and bare is its root;— ^ 
^d each surge that returns still is wearing its bed, 
rill it falls, and the ocean rolls on overhead;-— 
N^or a wreck on the shore, nor a track on the floods 
Fells aught of the trunk that so gloriously stood,— ^ 



I 
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Even so shall our nations, the children of eartbi 
Return to that bosom that yielded them birdi. 
Ye tribes of the Eagle, the Panther, and Wolf ! 
Deep sunk lie your name8*in a fathomfess gulf! 
Tour war-whoop's last echo has died on the diore; 
The smoke of your wigwams is curling no more. 
Mourn, land of my fathers t thy children are dead; 
Like the mnts in the sunbeam, thy warriors have 
fled! 

IX, 

*^ But a Spirit there is, who his presence ensbrondi, 
Enthroned on our hills in his mantle of clouds. 
He speaks in the whirlwind ; the river outpours 
Its tribute to him, where the cataract roars. 
His breath is the air we inhale ; and his reigi^ 
Shall endure till the waters have triumphed again ^ 
Till the earth's deep foundation convulsiens^ shall 

heave. 
And the bosom of darkness its fabric receive! 

'TiS THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM I aud UC'cr shdll OttP 

grave 
Be trod by the recreant, or spumed by die slave ! 
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And lo i at tbe vision of years rolk away, 

When our tribes shall have past, and the victor hath 

^way^ 
That spirit I mark o'er the war-cloud presiding; 
Hie storm that rolls upward sublime he is guiding ; 
It ift bursting in terror ; and choked is the path 
Of peace, by the ruins it whelms in its wrath. 
The livers run blood; and the war-caldron boils, 
By the flame of their cities, the blaze of their spoils. 
Bend, bend from your clouds, and rejoice in the 

sight, 
Ta ghosts of the red men ! for freedom they fight I 

X. 

<< Dim visions ! why crowd ye so fast o'er my eyes, 
In the twilight of days that are yet to arise f 
Undefined are the shapes and the masses that 

sweep, 
like the hurricane clouds, o'er the face of the 

deep; 
They rise like the waves on the surf-beaten shore. 
But recede ere th^ form, to be gazed on no more. 

15 
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like the swarms of the doves o'er the meads that 

descend, 
From the north's firoxen regions their coarse whea 

they bend, 
So quick o'er our plains is the multitude's motimi ; 
Still the white sails gleam thick o'er the bosom of 

ocean; 
As the foam of their furrows is lost in the sea. 
So they melt in one nation, united and jfree ! 

XI. 

^' Mourn, land of my fathers 1 the red men have pas^ 
Lake the strown leaves of Autumn, dispersed by the 

blast ! 
Mourn, land of the victor ! a curse shall remain, 
Till appeased in their clime are the ghosts of the 

slaini 
Like the plants that by pure hands of virgins alone 
Must be plucked, or their charm and their virtue is 

gone. 
So the ffldr fruits of freedom, souls only can taste^* 
That are stained by no crime, by no passion deba8e&#. 
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His nesl where the foul bird bf avarice hath made, 
The songsters in terror take wing from the shade ; 
And man, if unclean in his bosom the fire, 
No holier spirits descend to inspire. 
Moom, land of the victor ! our curse shall remain, 
Till appeased for their wrongs be the souls of the 
slain !'' 

XII. 

He ceased, and sunk exhausted down, 
Strength, fire, and inspiration gone. 
The fear*«truck savages in vain 
Await the unfolding voice again. 
A panic terror o'er them ran. 
As now their Impious task began. 
Their pjrre was reared on stones that fell, 
What time, their fathers' legends tell, 
The Avenging Spirit's fiery breath 
Had poured the withering storin of death 
Along that field of blood and shame ; 
Where now, for ages past the same. 
There grew no blade of cheerful green ; 
But sere and shivering trees were seet\. 
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BImstcd, and while with age, to stand, - 
like qpectret on tlie accursed land* 
Tlieremth, meet sacrifice of guilt, 
Broad and high-reared, their pile was built. 
And now their torch unclean they bear ; 
Long had they fed its light with care. 
Stolen, where polluted walls were razed, 
And purifying flames had blazed. 

xm. 

Swift o'er the structure climbs the fire ; 
In serpent course its streams aspire ; 
Entwined about their cradiling prey. 
Aloft they shoot with spiral way ; 
Wreathing and flashing fiercely round. 
Their glittering net was mingling wound 
O'er all the pile ; but soon they blended ; 
One mighty volume then ascended, — 
A column dense of mounting flame :-« 
Blacker the shrouded heaven became. 
And like substantial darkness frowned 
O'er the red atmosphere ; around 
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The sands gave back the mmatural glare ; ~ 

Lifting their ghc^y arms in air, 

Were seen those trunks all bleak and bare ; 

At distance rose the giant pine, 

Kndling, as if by power divine, 

Of fire a living tree ; 

While, where the circling forests sweep, 

Each varying hue, or bright or deep. 

Shone, as if raised o'er nature's sleep, 

By magic's witchery. 

XIV. 

He who had marked the Pow-wahs then. 

As round the pyre their rites b^un. 

Had deemed it no vision of mortal men, 

But of soids tormented in endless pain, 

Who for penance awhile to earth again 

Had come to the scene where their crime was done. 

^o other robe by the band was worn. 

Save their ^rdles rude from the otter torn ;. 

Below, besmeared with sable stain. 

Above, blood-red was the fiendish train, 
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Save a circle pale around each eje^ 

That shone in the gkre widi a fiery die; 

While a bird with coal-black wings outspread 

Was the omen of ill on every bead. 

And wild their serpent tresses wound, 

Unkempt and unconfined around; 

For unpurified, since their vows, had been r 

Those ministers of rites unclean. , 

And one there was, round whose limbs was coiled 

The scaly coat of a snake despoiled; 

The jaws by bis cheek that open stood, 

Seemed clogged and dripping yet with blood. 

With the rattling chichicoe he led, . 

Or swift, or slow, theif measured tread ; 

And wildly flapped, the band among,^ 

The dusky tuft from his staff that hung; 

Where the hawk^s, the crow's and raven's feather, 

With the bat's foul wings were woven together, 

XV. 
Close by a couch, with mats o'erspread. 
As if a paU that wrapt the dead^ 
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Sat crooching qdo, who might beseem 
The goblin crew af a monstroua dream ; 
For never did earthly creature wear 
A shape like that recumbent there. 
No hideous brute that starving sought 
Some cavern's gririy womb, to rol^ 
Nor squalid want, in death forlorn. 
Hath e'er such haggard semblance borne. 
A woman once ; — ^but now a thing 
That seemed perverse to life to clings 
To rob the worm of tribute due ; — 
Her limbs no vesture coverings 
No season's change, nor shame she knew. 
Burnt on har withered breast she bore 
Strange characters of savage fore; 
And gathering up her bony frame, 
As fiercely raged the mounting flame, 
Not one proportion equal told 
Of aught designed in nature's mould* 
Her yellow eyeballs, bright with hate, 
Rolled in their sunken sockets yet, 
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With sickly glare, as of charnel lamps 
That glimmer from sepulchral damps. 

XVI. 

And now began the Initii^es' dance ; 

Slow they recede^ and slow advance ; 

Hand locked in hand, with footsteps slow^ 

About the ascending flame they go. 

At first, in solemn movement led,. 

A chant low muttered they obeyed ; 

But shrill and quick as the measure grew, 

Whirling about the pyre they flew. 

In a dizzy ring, till their senses reeled. 

And the heavens above them madly wheeled, 

And the earth spun round, with its surface burning. 

Lake a thousand fiery circles turnings 

Louder and wilder as waxed the tone, 

They sever, in uncouth postures thrown ; 

They sink, they tower, and crouch, and creep,, 

High mid the darting fire they leap. 

And with fearful prank and hellish game^ 

Disport, as buoyant on the flame. 



fow terror jseemed to&eeie each heart, 

is tremulous in every part, 

t^ith outstretched arms and wandering eyes, 

?hey brave aerial enemies, 

Lnd combat with an unseen foe ; 

\e seems to strike above, below ; — 

nd fiercer grew the imagined fight, 

*ill every limb, convulsed and tight, 

bowed the muscle strained, and swollen vein, 

s of madman writhing in mortal pain. 

^ith fury blind, they, rolled siromid, 

Dpervious to the scorching ground,- 

nd even witlun the glowing verge 

nconscious and unheeding urge. . • 

he measure changes ; ere its close, 

taggering the rout possessed arose ; 

Then pealed the loud hah-hah ! 
[arsh, dissonant, in anguish heaved, 
s if the soul, to be relieved. 

In sound took Wing afar. 
ake laughter of exulting fiends, 
!'he startling chorus wild ascends ; 
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While the shrill whoop,— that had seemed to die 
With the last breath of agony, 
Then rose with iu horrid shriek and long,-— 
Closed that disturbed, discordant song. 
Then in the silence, you had thought 
The daemon coming whom they sought, 
And from the suUoi chichicoe, 
Had heard his bodinff answer flow. 



xvn. 
Jtonn of tj^e 9oto-toa|^« 

'* Beyond the hills the Spirit sleeps. 
His watch the Power of evil keeps ; 
The Spirit of fire has sought his bed. 
The Sun, the hateful Sun is dead. 
Profound and clear is the sounding wave, 
In the chambers of the Wakon-cave ; 
Darkness its ancient portal keeps ; 
And there the Spirit sleeps, — ^he sleeps* 



XVUL 

** Come round on raven pinions now, 
SpiBiTS OF ILL, to you we bow ! 



Whether ye sit on ihe topmost cliff, 

While the storm around b sweeping. 
Mid the thunder shock, from rock to rock 

To view the lightning leaping ; 
As ye guide the bolt, where towers a&r 

The knotted pine to heaven, 
And where it falls, your serpent scar 

On the blasted trunk is graven :— « 
Whether your awful voices pour 
Their tones m gales that nightly roar ; — 
Whether ye dwell beneath the lake } 
In whose depths eternal thunders wake,— 
Gigantic guard the glittering ore. 
That lights Maurepas' haunted shore, — 
On Mianataulin's lonely isle. 
The wanders of the wave beguile,— 
Or love the shore where the serpent-hiss^ 
And angry rattle never cease,— 
Come round on raven pinions now I 
Spirits of evil ! to you we bow« 
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<< Come ye hitheri who o'er the thatch 
Of the cowtrd murderer bold your watch ; 
Moping and chattering round who fly 
Where the putrid members reeking lie^ 
Piece-meal dropping, as they decay« 
O'er the shuddering recreant day by day ; 
Till he loathes the food that is whebned amid 
The relics, by foul cbrmption hid ; 
And the crawling worms about him bred 
Mistake the living for the dead ! 



" Come ye who give power 
To the curse that is said, 
And a charm that shall wither 
To the drops that are shed, 
On the cheek of the maiden, 
Who never shall bear 
The kind name of Mother 
Saluting her ear ; 



Bat sad as the toitle 
On the bare branch rediaing, 
She shall sit in the desert, 
Consuming and pining ; 
With a grief that is silent, 
Her beauty shall fade, 
Lake a flower nipt untimely, 
On its stem that is dead. 

XXI. 

^' Come ye who as hawks hover o'er 

The spot where the war club is lying, 

Defiled with the stain of their gore, 

The foemen to battle defying ; 

On your dusky wings wheeling above, 

Who for vengeance and slaughter come crying ; 

For the scent of the carnage ye love, 

The groans of the wounded and dying. 

XXII. 

^' Come ye, who at the sick man's bed, 

Watch beside his burning head } 

16 
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When the vannting juggler tries in vain 
Charm and fast to sooth his pain. 
And bis fever-balm and herbs applies, 
Tour death watch ye sound Ull your victim dies. 

XXIIL 

<' And ye who delight 
The soul to afinght, 
When naked and lonely, 
Her dwelling forsaken. 
To the country of spirits 
Her journey is taken \ 
When the wings of a dove 
She has borrowed to fly, 
Ye swoop from above. 
And around her ye cry ; 
She wanders and lingers 
In terror and pain, 
While the souls of her kindred 
Expect her in vain. 
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XXIV. 

ty all the hopes that we forswear ; 
the potent rite we here prepare ; 
every shriek whose echo falls 
)and the Spirits' golden walls ; 
our eternal league made good ; 
all our wrongs and all our blood }^ 
the red battle-axe uptom ; 
the deep vengeance we have sworn : 
the uprooted trunk of peace, 
1 by the wrath that shall not ceas^, 
lere'er ye be, above, below, 
BITS OP ILL ! we call ye now 1 

XXV. 
fot beneath the mantle blue 
•ead below Yohewah's feet ; 
t through realms of azure hue 
ense breathing to his seat ; 
t with fire, by living light 
idled from the orb of glory ; 
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Not with words of sacred might,. 
Taught us in our fathers' story; 
Not with odours, fruit or flower, 
Thee we summon, dreadful Power ! 
Power of darkness ! Power of ill ! 
Present in the heart and will, 
Plotting, despite of faith and trust. 
Treason, avarice, murder, lust ! 
From caverns deep of gloom and blood, 
Attend our call, O serpent God ! 
Thee we summon by our rite, 
Hobam6<^ui ! Power of flight! 

XVI. 

'^ Behold the sacrifice ! 

A harmless infant dies, 

To whet thine anger's edge ; 

A Christian woman's pledge, 

Begot by Indian sire. 

Ascends thy midnight p3nre. 

For thy friendship, for our wrongs, 

To thee the child belongs." 



/ 



/ 
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xvn. 

Did the fiend hear and answer make ? 

Above them loud the thunders break } 

The livid lightning's paUid hue 

Their dusky canopy shone through } 

Then tenfold blackness gathering far 

Presaged the elemental war. 

While yet in air the descant rung, 

Upward the listening priestess sprung, 

By instant impulse ; as if yet 

The spirit of her youth survived, 

As if from that lethargic state. 

Quickened by power vouchsafed, she lived. 

She tore the sable mats away. 

And there Tamoyoen's infant lay,^ 

By potent opiates lulled to keep 

The silence of the dreamless sleep, 

O'er ^hich that night should sink ^ 

Swathed in the sacrificial vest, 

Its bier the unconscious victim prest. 

The hag's long, shrivelled fingers clasp 

The babe in their infernal grasp, 

16* ^ 
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While o'er the fiery brink, 

Rapidly, ^ddily she hurls 

The child, as her withered form she whirls ; 

And chants, with accents hoarse and strong, 

The last, the dedicating song. 

« 

xxvm. 
i^ong of tge 1^it$u^$. 

** The black clouds are moving 
Athwart the dull moon. 
The hawks high are roving. 
The strife shall be soon. 
Then burst thou deep thundar ! 
Pour down all ye floods ! 
Te flames rive in sunder 
The pride of the woods ! 
But O thou ! who guidest 
The flood and the fire. 
In lightning who ridest. 
Directing its ire;-*- 
If darker to«inorrow 
The wrath of the strife^ 
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Be the white man^s the sorrow. 
And thine be his life ! 
The elk-skin about him. 
The crow-skin above, 
To thee we devote him, 
The pledge of mixed k>ve. 
For ever and ever 
The slaves of thy will. 
Let ours be thy favour, 
O Spibit or ILL !" 



She had not ceased, when on the blast 
A warning shriek of horror past ; 
Emerging from the woodland gloom, 
They saw a form unearthly come. 
White were its locks, its robes of white. 
And gleaming through their lurid lights 
Swift it advanced. The Pow-wahs stood, 
Palsied amid their rites of blood ; 
E'en the stem Prophet feared to trace 
The awful features of that fiice, 



i 
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And shrunk, as if toward their flame 
Tohewah's angry presence came. 

XXX. 



He grasped the witch by her skinny arm. 
Her powerless frame confessed the charm ; 
Before his bright, indignant glance, 
Her eyes.were fixed in terror's trance. 
" Away," the stranger cried, " away I 
Votaries of Moloch ! yield your prey ! 
Have ye not heard the wrath on high 
Speak o'er your foul iniquity ? 
Know ye not, for such worship fell; 
Deep yawns the etem^ gulf of hell ?" 
Then, bursting from hb dream of fear, 
To front the intruder rushed the seer, — 
When straight, o'er all the vaulted heaven,. 
Kindled and streamed the glittering levin ^ 
Pale and discoloured shone below 
The embers in that general glow,^ 
As blind amid the blaze they reel, 
Ratded and crashed the deafening peal; 
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And with its voice so long and loud, 
Fell the burst torrent from the cloud ; 
It dashed impetuous o'er the pile ; 
The hissing waters rave and boil ; 
The smothered fires a moment soar, 
Spread their swarth glare the forest o'er, 
Then sink beneath their whelming pall, 
And total darkness covers all. 



O many a shriek of horror fell, 
Amid diat darkness terrible, 
Unlit, save by the lightning's flash, 
And echoing with the tempest crash ^ 
Those stifled screams of fear; 
They deem in every bursting peal 
The avenging Spirits' rage they feel. 
And crouching, shuddering hear. 
While ever and anon ascended 
The dying Pbiestess' maddened cry,— 
With muttering curses fearful blended 
It rose convulsed on high. 



i 
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And when their palsying dread was gone, 
And a dim brand recovered shone, 
And when they traced by that sad light 
The scene of their unfinished rite. 
And many a look uncertain cast, 
The STRANGEB and the child had past. 
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CANTO V. 
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YAMOYDEN. 



CANTO FIFTH. 



•TU night ; the loud wind through the forest wakesi 
With tound like ocean's roaring, wUd and deep> 
And in yon gloomy pines strange rnnsic makes, 
like symphonies onearthlyi heard in sleep ; 
The sobbing waters dash their waves and weep ; 
Where moans the blast its dreary path along, 
The bending firs a mournful cadence keep ; 
And mountsdn rocks re*echo to the song, 
As fitful raves the storm, the hills and woods amongi 

L 

What wanderer finds his way to-night, 

Amid the forest's depth of gloom. 

Where gleams no ray of lingering light 

The horrid darkness to illume ; 

Save where the lightning's dazzling stream 

l)escends with momentary gleam ? 

17 
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O'er his high form and plumed head, 
The thick and hea^ drops were shed; 
While round there fell upon his ear 
Many a sound for doubt and fear ; 
The wolTs fierce howl at distance heard ; 
The screaming of each startled bird ; 
At times the falling forest's crash, 
Scattered by the rending flash, 
Mingled with the tempest's wrath. 
Around that lonely wanderer's path. 

U. 

Across the strait, whose heaving wave, 
When rising gusts impetuous rave, 
And gales are sweeping on their way, 
From isle to isle and bay to bay. 
Wakes, lashed to foam, widi fury strong, 
Tp join the chorus of their song, 
Yamoyden sought the island shore, 
Despite of all the billowy roar; 
And onward through the tangled path, 
Sped, heedless of the tempest's wrath* 
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Swifter his caatioas footsteps grew, 
¥hen near, his Nora's bower he krew. 
i gleam prolonged of lightning showed 
["he limit of his darksome road ; 
'ale, but distinct, its lustre played, 
!jambent along the narrow glade ^-*- 
Vhere yon old elm its arm extends, 
rhat slowly o'er his pathway bends, 
¥itb solemn gesture,' as if meant 
?o warn the wanderer of intent 

Unknown, or danger near,— 
)oes fancy's mimic dread portray 
bnid the boughs a spectre gray, 
)r is it the boding vision seen, 
¥here murder's secret work has been, 

Oft by the Indian seer f 
la ! points it to the cottage now ? 
ried from his heart the rising glow, 
\nA gashing stood upon his brow. 

The damps of awful fear. 
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That moment ctaied the tempest's sound, 
As if its spirits hofrering romid, 
Listening the wanderer's tread, 
Awhile withheld their deafening yell ; 
And a hushed pause about him fell^ 
The silence of the dead. 
The thunder was no longer heard ; 
No breath the drip[iing forest stirred : 
There only murmured far away, 
Solemnly the moaning bay ;— 
The faint sigh of the sinking breese 
Rusded amid the farthest trees ; 
The rain drops from the loaded spray 
With sullen plash around him sunk ^— 
Then paused the wanderer on his way; 
Bowed to foreboding terror's sway 
His soul within him shrunk. 

IV. 

The cottage of his hope is near } 
But came no sound upon his ear ; 
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No trembling taper twinkled dim, 
To tell of vigils kept for him. 

Perchance she sleeps ; he onward past; 

The humble roof is gained at last ; 

He paused awhile to listen there,-— 

'Twas still and solemn as despair 5 

He called,— none answered to his call,— 

He entered, — it was darkness all. 

It struck to his heart with a deadly chUl, 

V 

That horrid darkness, deep and still ; 
Stunned was his brain, as with a blow ; 
And still he seemed not yet to know 
The fearful certainty of wo. 

V. 

As one not heeding why or where, 
He staggered back, in the chilly air. 
Again the tempest's spirits spoke, * 
Again the deep-voiced thunder woke, 
In lengthening volleys peal on peal, . 
Whereat earth's fabric seemed to reel; 

17* 
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While, as from caldron^ vast, of flame, 
Down the o'erwhelming deloge came. 
Died on his ear, unheard, the roar ; 
He had not recked although before 
His step the earth had yawned ; 
Though all the imagined shapes and forms 
That drive to battle blackening storms, 
In stern array his path had crost ;— - 
In griefs thick darkness he was lost, 
On which no daybeam dawned. 

VI. 

<' There is no hope," be murmured, " none ! 

I journey homeless and alone. 

The forest eagle's secret nest 

Has seen, at last, the spoiler's quest. • 

O'er life's remaining wastes of wo,. 

Alone, and desperate, forth I go. 

Fool that I was, who vainly thought. 

When ruin's work was round me wrought. 

Amid a people's funeral cry, 

Still to secure that only tie,-^ 
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That flower which, with too venturous hand, 
From danger's topmost steep I bore ; 
And fostered, in a desert land, 
Amid the gaunt wolves' raving band, 
Amid die whirlwind's ceaseless roar. 
And yet it grew, mid doubt and fear, 
And desolation round, more dear; 
And soil was every care it bikmght. 
Affection's agony of thought. 
That tore the heart, and racked the brain,. 
Blest in the sacred source of pain. 
Like some lone bird, whose pinions hover, 
Flapping and tired, as on she hies. 
The lake's far gleaming surface over,. 
Who now a seeming reed espies,. 
Where, mid die waters, she may rest 
Her drooping head and weary breast,. 
Then trusting to that guileful stay. 
Becomes the lurking monster's prey. 
Her heart by fiuigs relentless torn 
£vfn from that dearly welcomed bouTK ; 
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So I, a wanderer lone, had fain 

On love's confiding bosom lain ; 

To find, wliere all the rest had past» 

Thence came the deadliest womid at last, 

And that fond shelter vain. 

Vain ! shall I seek her fitther's hall^ 

Where she must pine in .dreary thrall,. 

Reproach her portion sad in life. 

Who dared to be the Indian's wife? 

Shall I forsake oar brethren left, 

Of power, of kin, of home bereft ; 

Even the vile fox's part essay, 

And point the raffians to their prey I 

Idle the dastard treachery were^ 

They would not yield her to my prayer. 

O Nora ! if one beam of hope 

Could through unfathomed darkness grope^ v' 

For thee, thy child, thy God, I dare 

An but a traitor's name to bear;;. 

All the proud heart must bend to brook^ 

Soothed by thy ooe atoning look. 
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ir thee, for them, I once have borne 
ly father's wrath, thy kmsmen's scoim, 
leir pledge of peace they tear away, 
id vengeance hath its debt to pay. 

I 

VII. 

Eloar on ye windf ! your voice nntt be 
ireet as the bridal chant to me. 
idowed in love, with hale I wed, 
spoused within her gory bed. 
lie storm of heaven will soon be past, 
id all be bright and calm at last ; 
at man in cruelty and wrong' 
be tempest's fary will prolong, 
ad pause not in bis fell career 
ive o'er my brethren's general bier, 
hen come my foes ! yonr work is done ! 
cannot weep, I wili hot groan, 
by fathers wkiced not at the stake, 
or gave revenge, with torture rife, 
>ne drop its burning thirst to slake, 
'o the last ebbing drop of life. 
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My heart is cold and desolate ; — 
I shaQ not struggle long with fate» 
Had I a mortal foe, and were 
Hb form to rise upon me here, 
There is no power within my soul. 
My arm or weapon to control; — 
Sunken and cold ! hot it will rise. 
With my lost tribe's last batde cries ; 
And death will come, like the last play 
Of lightning on a stormy day !" 

vni. 

So mosed the clueftain as he strode 
Backward upon his cheerless road* 
The shore is nigh ; the storm again 
Had hushed its mad and clamorous strain ; 
There was a roar along the sui^^ 
Which howling winds had ceased to urge ; 
The dark gray clouds above were spread. 
In softening aspect, overhead y 
The lightning faint at distance played, 
And Jow the thunders die. 
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Most melancholy was the sound 
Of murmuring winds and waters round ; 
And sadly showed the tempest's path. 
Where yet the signals of its wrath 

Were hung in grandeur high. 
Dark flowed the rapid waves beneath, 
Save where the levin's lessening wreath 

Tet trmnbled in the sky ; 
Painted the feathery surge upon, 
Its flash in d}dng glory shone, 

And vanished fitfully. 
It was an hour for one to mourn. 
In life, in love, in hope forlorn ; 
When all obove, and all below, 
Pour their deep thrill on heart of wo, 

Lone sorrow's luxury;— 
As oft there gleams a transient glow. 
Above the headlong torrent's flow, 

To sooth and cheer the eye ; 
With its half lost and filmy ray, 
Lingering upon the restless spray. 

As fleets the current by. 
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Once more hit bark is on the wave, 
To join the desperate and the brave ; 
On through the heavmg bay it flew, 
As his strong arm behind him threw 
The crested wave ; unheedful still, 
While strength exerts its wonted skill. 
He only felt, Ids heart around, 
A girth that all its pulses bound ', 
And all of memory, fear or hope. 
Was wound within its anguished scope ; 
As when the fated victim feels 
The Carcajou about him dart ^ 
And staggering thro' the forest reels, 
While still the foe insidious steals 
His mortal pressure round the heart,*— 
Until the wound his mercy deals, 
That lets the struggling soul depart 

X. 

Meantime within his trusted hold 
The dauntless outlaw lay ; 
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In scapeless peril proud and bold, 

As in his victor day. 
The bear mid northern winter's gloom, 
In some old oak's sequestered womb, 
Lethargic lives, nor tastes of food, 
Till from his cheerless solitude, 
The exulting voice of balmy spring. 
The sullen hermit forth shall bring ; 
But can the soul, that slumbers never. 
Live on, when hope has fled for ever j — 
When homage, royalty and power 
Have past, the pageant of an hour ; — 
Live on, through exile, want and chains. 
When neither friend nor slave remains ; — 
Live on, the mark and theme of hate, 
To bide the smile of frowning fate, — 
The single chance, — not yet to fall, 
As vulgar souls resign their breath ; — 
And bear, with gloomy patience, all, 
One trophy to erect in death ; 
One stab, with dying hand, to give. 
And know one foeman shall not live f 
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Thou, of the ocean rock ! what, eye 

* 

Thy secret mind shall scan f 
No conqueror now, no monarch high ; 

A lone, a captive man ! 
Thine was the chance, in regal sway, 
Amid thy panoplied array, 

And gallant pomp around. 
To meet thy last, decidve day. 
When war, along the kindling fray, 

With dazzling horrors frowned ; 
While m}nriad swords around thee moved^ 
Flashing afar the blaze beloved ; 
And with thy name their battle cry, 
The charging squadrons rushed to die. 
But here, in Haup's inglorious swamp, 
In subterrene, unwarlike camp. 
The stones his pillow, and the reeds 
The only couch he asks or needs, 
A hero lay, whose sleepless soul 
Was given, the spirits to control 
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Of lesser men ; of heart as great 
As thine, spoiled favourite of fate ! 
And he was wise, as bold and true, 
To use the simple craft he knew ; 

His skin irom nature came ; 
A different clime, a different age. 
Had scrolled his deeds in glory's page ; 
And proud as thine his wreath had been ! 
But if unlike thy closing scene. 

How more unlike thy fame ! 
Thy strife was for another's throhe. 
For realms and subjects not thine own, 

And for a conqueror's name : 
He fought, because he would not yield 
His birthright, and his fathers' field ; 
Would vindicate the deep disgrace. 
The wrongs, the ruin of his race ; — 
He slew, that well avenged in death, 
His kindred spirits pleased might be ; — 
Died, for his people and his faith, 
His sceptre, and his liberty ! 
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XII. 

And on this night, whose pardng shades 
Shall see the avengers lift their blades, 
And bring relentless fury, fraught « 
With many an insult's goading thought, 

The outlaw Sachem slept ; 
The while his scanty baud around. 
Low in the swamp'^ unequal ground, 

Their mournful vigils kept 
Tall trees overthrown their bulwark made. 
While rude, luxuriant vines b'erspread. 

Concealed their lurking place ; 
There, now to feeble numbers worn, 
In strength o'erspent, in hope forlorn. 
Shrunk, trembling for the coming mom, 

The Wampanoag race. 

XIII. 

Mothers and widows sad, were then 
Hidden within that gloomy fen ; 
Left for a space, by war, to mourn 
Each sacred bond asunder torn. 
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Perchance they thought of many a scene 

Departed, to return no more ; 

How, when the hunter's toil was o'er, 

And dressed his frugal meal had been, 

His children clustered round his knee, 

To hear the tales of former days. 

And learn what men should strive to be, 

While listening to the watrior's praise : 

And she, thrice happy parent ! sate. 

Well pleased, beside h^r honoured mate; 

What time gray eve its welcome hue 

O'er distant hills and forests threw : 

Nor idle then, with dexterous hand, 

She wrought the glittering wampum band ; 

Or loved the silken grass to braid ; 

Or through the deer-skin, smooth and strong. 

Weaving the many-coloured thong. 

Her hunter's comely sandals made. 

This they recalled ; and marvelled they. 

When bounteous earth is wide and free. 

Why man, whose life is for a day, 

Bo much in love with wo should be ! 
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He slept, yet not the spirit slept; 
Her feverish vigil memory kept ; 
In motley visions on her eye, 
The phantom host of dreams past by. 
Tradition, meet for vulgar faith. 
Has told of threats of coming skaitb, 
Spoke by the Evil One, who came. 
This eve, his destined prey to claim, 
In form, as when at noon of night, 
He met him on the mountain's height : 
O'er the gray rock the fiend outspread 
His sable pinions as he fled, 
And ere the sounding adr he cleft. 
His foot gigantic impress left. 
Such superstition's idle tale. 
But let the minstrel's lore prevail* 

XV. 
He saw the world of souls ; and there. 
Brave men and beauteous women were : 
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Fair forms to chiefs of godlike mien^ 
Reposing in their arbours green, 
Supplied the spicy bowls they quaffed. 
And round them danced, and joyous laughed ; 
While aye the warriors smiled to see 
Those lovely creatures in their glee ; 
And pledged them in the sparkling cup *, 
Or breathed their fragrant incense up ; 
Grateful and pure, 'twas seen to flow 
From calumets like stainless snow. 
Apart reclined in kingly state, 
The ancient Massasoiet sate^ 
And earnest withUNCOMPOEN old^ 
Speech grave, but pleasant, seemed to hold ; 
Uncompoen, slain in recent fight. 
Contending for his nephew's right. 
Just from the woods, like hunter dight^ 
The^allant Ouamsutta came } 
Bearing behind his plenteous game, 
In order moved the wafrior's train ; 
Joyous his bearing was, and free^ 
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It towered aloft, to ^ant size ; 
Fierce shone the fury of his eyes, 

Ldke lightning through the storm. 
He cried, << My spirit hath no home ! 
A weary, wandering ghost, I toam. 
This night the avengers lifl the blade, 
And my foul murder shall be paid !" 

xvn. 

Then thought the Sachem that his way 
Through Metapoiset's forest lay. 
Mid the thick shadows of the grove, 

A form was rushing seen ; 
He saw with wildered paces rove 

Pocasset's warrior queen. 
As from the water's depths she came. 
With dripping locks and bloated frame. 
Wild her discoloured arms she threw 
To grasp him ; and as swift he flew. 
Her hollow scream he heard behind. 
Come mingling with the howling wind. 
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voices, sweet as sweestest bird» 
I greet the entering guest were lieard* 
Velcome," they sung, " thy toils are done, 
ly battles fought, thy rest is won ; 
id welcome to the world thou art, 
here kindred souls shall never part ; 
mour on earth shall valour have» 
id joy with us attends the brave." 

XVL 

lat ravishing dream was rapt away, 
.nished the forms, the music died ; 
d changeful fancy's wayward sway 
sions of darker hue supplied. 
ir frozen plains he seemed to go, 
d driving sleet, and bluiding snow, 
ten Assawomsett's lake he knew, 
d dim descried, the tempest through, 
lostate Sausaman arise ; 
.ff were his gory locks with ice, 
And mangled was his form ; 
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And but when life attained its goal, 
He knew its visioned being ended. 



He woke, and from his covert spranjg; 
O'er the dark fen deep silence hung ; 
The moon had burst her sable shroud, 
And from a silver-skirted cloud 
Emerging, radiant but serene. 
Looked forth upon the varying sceMt 
Now verging to the opening west, 

Her beams obliquely fell ; 
O'er the broad hill's rock-girdled breast, 

O'er thicket, glade and dell ; 
Scattered the bay's blue waters o'er. 
And lit Pocasset's shelving shore. 
'Twas as if now, when fate was near, 
Awhile she brushed away her tear ; 
That, the last time, the Sachem's eye, 
His native regions might descry,— 
So lovely in that trembling beam, 
That well his soul entranced might deem, 
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' Why fly from Wstamos f she diedf 
Searing the war-axe on thy 9ide !" 

xvin. 

<]'ow in a gloomy glade he stood ; 
klong the sward, the tracks of Mood 
jed, where in death a couguar lay ; 
Tast ebbed the crimson stream away ; 
)ut fiercely rolled his balls of fire, 
bid flashed thMr miextinguished ire 
Toward the forest; where the chief 
Ln armed Indian could descry, 
Vho, less in anger than in grief, 
Seemed to behold his victim die, 
Though lost his features were in gloom. 
)ut Philip knew his hour was come, 
Lnd death from Indian hand was nigh. 
•*or that red tiger oft had been, 
n earlier dreams prophetic, seen, 
t was the emblem of his soul, 
The shade that still bis life attended ; 
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And unatoned, my native lands 
Must captive pass to stranger bands. 
But thou, in thine immortal march 
Renewed, wilt span the eternal arch : 
Here wilt thou pour thy mellow flood, 
When other sandals press the sod : 
Thou, eye of even ! on yonder hill 
Wilt look, serene and beauteous still, 
When the last echo shall have died, 
That spoke my tribe's expiring pride ; 
Thy quenchless font diminished not, 
When Met AC on shall be forgot. 

XXI. 

^< Fair sun of night ! thou movest alone ; 

Compeer or friend thou ne'er hast known, 

Mid all the swarms in yonder plain, 

That sparkle only in thy wane. 

And lone as thine, my course has been, 

Amid the multitudes of men. 

Through all the crowds that hemmed me round. 

My soul no kindred spirit found. 
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brutish natures I could meet, 
le wary, bold and strong and fleet; 
it that, whereby men's spirits sway 
le herds that fly them, or obey, 
ould not waken to my wiU 
touch to one responsive thrill; 
le nobler powers of men unite, . 
hopes, in council, or in fight, 
se, conquering ever, I had met 
le foe I reverence, while I hate ; 
id to their ocean hurled agen 
le intruders proud, who are but men. 

XXII. 

[ can believe what seers of old, 

id earlier dreams have dimly told, — 

ith memory's casual beams, that play, 

t mock with inefiectual ray, — 

ith those wild thoughts and fancies vain, 

lat idly cross the waking brain ; — 

an believe some souls, that quit 

leir fleshy forms, again are sent,-— 
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Unconscious, after wanderings fit. 
Of their forsaken tenement, — 
By wisdom's lore to sway the hos^ 
Or glow within a warrior's frame; 
As thou, O moon ! though sometimes lost^ 
Retumest, another, }ret the same^. 
If thus it be, — or if the souiy 
Escaped, shall wing its viewless flight, 
Amid the clouds that o'er us roll. 
To track the eagle's realms deligbt,^ 
And swell the tempest's martial voice^ 
When spirits bold in fight rejoice ; — 
Or seek those far ofi* western climes, 
Whence came our sires, in distant times. 
For ever with their shades to dwell ; — 
Where'er the spirit's course may be. 
My last good-night I give to thee ; 
Since thou no more shah beam on me, 
Moon of my fathers ! iare thee well !" 

XXIIL 

He heard soft steps advancing fast; 
Long shades o'er the rough fen were cast; 
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Indians draw near; in moments brief^ 
Yamotden stands before the chie£ 
^ Brother, well met; if firm thou art, 

With me to stand or bleed ; 
If noty even as thou camest, depart, 

No doubtful aid we need. 
For treacherous dogs have sought the foe. 
And soon our secret haunt vnW. show ; 
Uncertain to remain or fly, 
Our hope is but like men to die." 
^ Sachem, no doubtful faith is mine ; 
My heart, my hand, my friends are thine. 
To life to bind me there is nought ; 
Like thine, my kindred all have sought 

The world where spirits go ; 
Like thine,, a captive led, my wife 
Leaves me a bewared half of life, 
Hopeless to struggle with the strife 

Of roaring waves of wo. 
No winged sorcerer, from the bed. 
Where they lie fathoms deep, and dead,. 

My perished hopes can bring ;. 



No charmed bough can find again 
My cherished treasure's secret veui ; 
And no sweet songster's welcome voice 
Can bid this widowed heart rgoice^ 

Or tell of budding spring. 
My tongue with thee hath known no wile ; 
I liked thee not when stained with guile, 
And helpless innocence thy spoil i 
And yet if thine the serpent stroke^ 

And thine the serpent sting, 
Thy foes did first each deed provoke^ 
And rattling indignation spoke 

Swift vengeance on the wing. 
Nor e'er shall Indian say that I 
Stood calm, in recreant baseness nigh, 
To see the foul and senseless beast 
On generous valour coldly feasC ; 
Gorge on, with no remorseless pang. 
Nor feel the venom, nor the fang." 

XXIV. 

'^ Brother, enough; onxt ^tou^Ahft ««m€v 
One be our fate, and one oiw twsft V^ 
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Abrupt their speech the Sachem broke, 
For conscience smote him as he spoke. 
In that high moment of despair, 
When kindred valour swove to share 
The hour of peril and ofdeath,. 
The secret wrong lay hid beneath ; 
The deadly wrong, unthought, untold, — 
And all was hoUow, false and cold ! 
" Rise, warriors rise !" the chieftain cried f 
^ Even here, on Haup's majestic side, 
Tet be the white man's power defied ! 
Once more our native holds shall see 
The Wampanoags' martial glee ; 
Once more their echoes shall prolong . 
Our ancient, sacred, warrior song !" 



XXV. 

Emerging from the chequered sod, 
From moving tree, from parting clod, 

A hundred Indians rise ^ 
As if a wizard's power had bade 
The graves 4n throes give up their dead. 
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The potent spells of fear obeyed^ 
At which the pale moon overhead 
Shrunk fading from the skies ! 
Around the expecting warriors ran ; 
His martial dance the chief began ; 
With ponderous club the earth he stroke,, 
And thus his death-song wildly woke. 

xxvi. 
1. 

^ Heard ye, among the murmuring trees,. 
The spirits' whispering in the breeze f 
Mark ! where along the moonlight glade,. 
Flits the wandering hero's shade ! 
Old and sage Oosame(^u£n ! 
Seekest thou thy people's groves agen ?. 
Wise and ancient Sagamore I 
Warily his wrongs he bore } 
But still his spirit o'er its hate 
Brooding did deeply meditate f 
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Living, it lowered on their abodes. 
Dying, curst the white men's gods ! 

2. 
See ye not a frowning ghost ? 
Valiant son of valiant sire ! 
Alas ! that thine was not the boast,. 
OuAM^UTTA 1 to expire,. 
As warriors love their life to yield, 
With blood-stained arms, on battle field t 
The stately beech is green in vain^ 
When dies at top its vital part ; 
Wrought in thy brain the victor's chain,. 
And withered all thy manly heart 
But let thy foemen, from thy hearse. 
Hear, and dread thy dying curse ! 

3. 
Along the mist-clad mountain's brow 
The deer may course in transport now ; 
O'er his plains may bounding go, 
Bold, the shaggy bufialo ; 
*Now the gray moose may fearless fly; 
For cold the valiant hunters lie ! 

i 
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Strong was their arm ; their step was fleet ; 
Swift as the deer's their winged feet : 
How oft in desperate conflict low 
They laid the madly struggling foe ; 
How oft their grasp, with sinewy might, 
Has staid the elk, in wildest flight ! 

4. 
Say, have I left ye, champions brave. 
Forgot, dishonoured in your grave i 
Say, did your spirits call in vain, 
On one unmindftd of the slain f 
Brothers, have I idly stood. 
When rung your war-cry in the wood ; 
When crimson battle stains ye took, 
Your quivers filled, and war-clubs shook ? 
Te for my long remembrance speak. 
Midnight fire, and midnight shriek ! 
Scalps, that my deadly vows made good ! 
Fields, where I quaffed the bowl of blood !'' 
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But here no more our song must dwell, 
While other chiefs look up the tale 

Of theh* forefathers' deeds ; 
TiASK and T£spiq,uiN began, 
And through their sanguine annals ran. 
The feuds and wars of many a clan, 
Lost to the storied race of man, 

Nor of them memory heeds : 
Then, doomed to fall by guileful plan. 
Long spoke the generous Annawan. 
Meantime Tamotden stood aloof; 
He heard a solemn, still reproof, 
Demanding why the song of blood, 
Ascending to the Christian's God, 

To his late vows succeeds ? 
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CANTO SIXTH. 



WoMAV ! Uest partner of oar joys and woes 1 
Even in the darkest hour of earthly iU, 
Untarnished yet, thy fond affection glows. 
Throbs with eaeh pulse, and beats with erery thrill ! 
Bright o'er the wasted scene, thou hoverest still. 
Angel of comfort to the failing soul ; 
Undaunted by the tempest, wild and chiQ, 
That pours its restless and disastrous roll, 
0*er all that blooms below, with sad 'and hollow howl ! 

When sorrow rends the heart, when feverish pain 
Wrings the hot drops of aoguidi fVom the brow, 
To sooth the soul, to cool the burning brain, 
O, who so welcome and so prompt as thou ! 
The battle's harried scene and angry glow, — 
The death-endrcled pBlow of distress, — 
The lonely moments of seduded wo, — 
Alike thy care and constancy confess, 
ihke thy pitying hand, and fearless friendship bless ! 
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Thee youthful fancy loves in aid to call ', 
Thence first invoked the sacred sisters were; 
The form that holds the enthusiast's heart in thrall, 
He, mid his bright creation, paints most faur ; — 
True,— in this earthly wilderness of care^— 
As hunter's path the. wilds and forests through ', 
And firm,— all fragile as thou art,— to bear 
Life's dangerous billows^— u the light canoe, 
That shoots, with all its freight, the impetuous raptd's flow. 



Thee, Indians tell, the first of men to wui, 
Clomb long the vaulted heaven's unmeasured height : 
And well their uncouth fable speaks therein 
The worth even savage souls can never slight 
Tired with the chase, the hunter greets at sight 
Thy welcome smile, the balm of every wo ; 
Thy patient toil makes all his labours light ; 
And from bis grave when friends and kindred go. 
Thou weeping comest, the sweet sagamit^ to strow ! 

I. 

Left to the troublous thoughts that rose 
To bar her wearied frame's repose, 
Sad Nora, in her guardians' care, 
Had past, in penitence and prayer, 
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The hours,, till evening round descended, 
And forests, shores and waters Mended, 

In: her pale, misty light : 
The tenants of the wigwam slept, 
And silently their prisoner crept 

Forth in the doubtful night; 
She gaied, with moist and wistful eye. 
As now the moon, through clouds on high. 

Climbed near her central height; 
The wind, careering a'isr tiie> sky, 
Scattered the rack confusedly; 

One moment all was> bright. 
The next with shadows overspread ; 
And dark the forests waved their head ; 
And dark .each scene that lay beneath 
The inconstant heaven's uncertain wreath. 

Arose upon her sight. 

, n. 

And now the hour was near, she knew, 
When, to his love and promise true,. 
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Yamotden from the mount would speedy 
To seek his desolated cot ; 
It was in vain she mused, and sought 
The morning's dari& events to read. 

That tore her thence away 
From all she loved, in danger's hour, 
And to the gloomy ruffians' power 

Consigned her child a prey. 
She only saw her husband, reft 
or all that fate unkind had left, 
Roam through the forest, lost and wild. 
Calling on Nora and her child ;«— 
And then she thou^t upon the brtive, 
Doomed with him to a common grave. 
Whom yet her warning voice might save. 

m. 

Unconscious where her footsteps strayed, 
She roved through many a darksome glade, 
TiU, far from the fi>rsaken glen. 
She knew her morning's road agoi. 
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She marked it by a lonely moiindy 
iaised by the traveller's pious hand, 
That told, in its deserted groundi 
Slept the dead heroes of the land ; 
!)eady ere upon the verdant strand 
The invader's hostile feet were found ; 
Vow sleeping, nameless and alone, 
Seneath that heap of rugged stone, 
inward through thick embowering wood, 

Her lonely journey sped; 
Deep was the tangled solitude 

That round the wanderer spread, 
inward she went, till wild and rude, 
The tempest burst, in wrathful mood^ 

Careering o'^er her head. 
IVithdrawn was now the silver ray ; 
The lightning's momentary play 

A ruddier splendour shed; 
Then midnight blackness round was east ; 
Nior longer could the path be traced. 

And roving wild she fled. 
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IV. 

Tamoyden rashed in that same hoar 
Forth from his desolated bower. 
Alas ! that hearts thus close allied 
Should struggle with the severing tide, 

So near, yet so remotei 
Lake sailors of some perished bark^ 
Struggling mid billows vexed and dark ^ 
While howls so loud the storm's career^ 
Each others' screams they cannot hear. 

Nor catch one dying note; 
While but a single wave disparts 
Those gallant, lost and faithful hearts! ' 

v.. 

Soon reason left her mind again ;. 

There seemed a gulf of thoughts and paior 

Roaring around her harassed brain, 

Where nought distinct arose ; 
She knew not why she wandered there. 
Nor heard the sound that rentitheair,. 

Nor felt the tempest's throes.. 
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; seemed as i^ in mtirmars nigh, 
'hrobbed on her ear some mdbdy. 

She once had loved and sang ; 
nd well-known voices whispered near, 
.ven to her darkling memoiy dear ; 
nd then a moment thundered by 
lie elemental revelrji 

And deafening round her rung. 
Int when to consciousness once m(Mre 
he wakedi she marked the billows' roar^ 
ITith troubled hue and sullen daisli, 
Ml lit by the retiring flash. 
?he storm had ceased its maddening rage^ 
Lnd on her ckmded pilgrimage 

The moon was slowly riding ; 
ligh, mid the firingings of the storm, 
ihe showed, half hid, her hidd form, 

The scene of tumult chiding. 

VI. 

few terror blanched her pallid brow, 
Vhen o'er her path a stranger crost, 
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With wildered air, and footsteps slow, 
As one in moody musings lost. 
It was a red man she espied^ 

And, on her nearer view. 
Her kind deliverer and her guide 

The trembling lady l^iew» 
The bold Mohegan shrunk to see 
So wan, so fair aform as she^ 
In white was robed her slender frame. 
And needs, he thought, a spirit came; 
A spirit more beautifiil than e'er 
Had visited this gloomy sphere* 
Her tremulous voice dbsolved his speU ; 
'* Mysterious friend !" she cried, " O tell, 
Since life thou gavest me, where are those, 
My husband and my infant, where, — 
Without whom life is hard to bear,^ 
A prison house of many woes ! 
Why was I torn from home away f 
At whose command, — and wherefore, — say." 
'^ Such o& thy question," said the cbief^ 
^ Amid the darkness of thy grie£ 
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Then vain my words to reach thine ear ^ 
For it was closed ; and I coald hear 
Thy converse with the spirits near* 
Christian, than this I know no more^-*** 
'Twas Metacom's command that bore 
Thy child to Pawkanawknt's shore. 
And thoa with him had'st gone ; but I 
Sought firom his feeble cause to fly, 
And thought that through thyself, for me, 
Peace with thy brethren there mi^t be : 
Nor other aim had then, to save 
Thy form irom bondage or the grave. 
Of Unoas' race am I, who ne'er 
Aught heeded woman's idle tear. 
But when thou didst, in tliy despair, 
Hang on me like a wild flower fair. 
To the bleak clifis of Haup that clings, — 
When thou wast borne beneath my wings^ 
So lovely, helpless, wo-begone,-— 
Amid our ruthless band alone^-— 
A new-born gush of mercy stole. 
Like a firesh dew, upon my soul : 
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Ay ! though thy treacherous race I hate. 

That meltiiig pity fingen yet 

Beautiful Christian ! I would die. 

To spare thiae heart one heavy sigh ! 

But this is idle ; wooldest thou seek 

News of Yamotden ?" ^ Speak ! O speak !'' 

" I saw him, as his swift canoe, 

Hours since, toward the mountain flew. 

I marked him, throu^^ the mists and gloom; 

I knew him by his eagle plume. 

And by his woven mantle red ;" 

'^ And thou wilt serve me,--*thoa hast said ? 

O then conduct me there ! 
And I will call on heaven to shed 
Its choicest blessings o'er thy head. 

Even with my dying prayer." 
" Fair Christian ! to the mountain side, 
Gladly thy footsteps I will guide ; 
But where thy husband lies below. 
With Metacom, I cannot go. 
Sad scenes will meet thine eyesi"— ^ No more ! 
Kind chieftaiD, bear me to libft Aucyt^V^ 
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VIK 

His boat was nigh ; its fragile tide 
Boldly the venturous wanderer tried ; 
Along they shot o'er the murmuring bay, 
As they bore for the adverse bank away. 
I^guess it was a full strange sight. 
To see in the track of the ghostly light, 
The swarthy chief and the lady bright, 

O'er the heaving waves borne on ; 
While her white wan cheek and robe of white 

The pale ray played upon ; 
And above his dusky plumage shook; 
Backward was flung his feathery cloak. 
As his brawny arms were stretched to ply 
The oars that made their shallop fly :— - 
I ween that he who had seen them ride. 
As they rose in turn o'er the belljdng tide, 
. Had deemed it a vision of olden time. 
Of Afric wizard in faery clime ; 
In durance dread, by sorceries dark, 
Who wafted a lady in magic bark. 

21 
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And an above, and around them, save 
Where the quivering beam was on the wave, 
Was dubious light, and shifting shade, 
By clouds and mists and waters made : 
The snowy foam on the billow lay. 
Then sunk in the black abyss away ; 
The rack went scudding before the blast. 
And its gloom oVr the bay came swift and past; 
Flittingly gleamed the silvery streak. 
On the waving hills and mountain peak ; 
But the star of love looked out in the west. 
As if that lone lady's path she blest 

vni. 

Swift, where the midway current swept. 
His pirogue's course Ahauton kept; 
And soon, upon die opposing shore, 
They saw their skiff securely moor y 
And Nora knelt upon the sand, 
And blest her God's directing hand ; 
Then on their coarse they bent; 
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7aU rocks, in rude disorder piled, 
Frowned o'er the bank sublimely wild ; 
Where fancy's eye, at dusky hour, 
Might image citadel and tower. 
And| o'er the margin where they hung, 
The fir fi>om frequent fissure sprung ; 
Here^ bending as it strove to lave 
Its branches in the passing wave ; 

There, perched on high, with solemn cone, 

» 

It stood, in gloomy pride, alone. 

She marked them not ; nor, farther still. 
Succeeding to that broken hiU, 

Where wide the landscape lay ; 
Nor paused they where an ancient wood. 
In dark repose, and dlent, stood ; 
Beyond its awful solitude. 

The twain pursued their way. 
Now, by the margin of the cove. 
In rugged, winding path they rove. 
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She only looked, where, broad and high, 
Mount Haup arose in majesty; 
Lofting, through forests brown, its head, 
Where the gray cliffs thdr rampart spread ; 
Their moss-clad brows the chroniclers 
Of time, for many a thousand years, 
That here, unstoricd, came and went ; 
Aloft they stood, like battlement 
Of Spirit's castle; as if there, 
The wandering hosts of upper air. 
In fleecy vapour oft revealed. 
Nightly their spectral wassail held. 

X. 

And now, through wet and tangled ground, 
Their pathway to the mountain wound. 
The moon's last rays were trembling o'er 
The hill, the bay, and adverse shore. 
A moment, faintly bright, they rest 
Upon the summit's naked breast ; 
Chequer the thickets on its side. 
Shed filmy lines a\oiig\S[ietide\ 
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n distant bank and rock and ide, 
learn with their melancholy smile ; 
hey tip the farthest hills that bomid 
he fading landscape glimmering round) 
ringe the deep clouds with parting light, 
hen fail, and all is lost in night. 

XI. 

I darkness and in doubt, they tried 
'he rising mountain's rugged side ; 
^ude and uneasjyits ascent, 

'o one with toil and grief o'erspent. 
he heard the starded fox's cry, 
ass with itff sudden wailing nigh ; 
'he wolTs sad howl came frequent by; 
lut human voice was heard not there; 
Twas lone and mournful as despair; — 
\o watchfire shot its gleams afar, 
[or woke the red man's song of war 
r warriors in these shades reposed^ 

II was in utter silence closed. 
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XII. 

Past is the long and rocky slope ; 
She stands upon the mountain top ; 
And cool is now the breeze/that flings 
O'er the bleak height its humid wingSi 
Freshening across the eastern bay^ 
The signal of approaching day* 
And faintly, in the distant sky, 
A aay beam stole on Nora's eye; 
Dimly morn's struggling herald kist 
The foldings of the billowy mist}> 
And fell upon the waves below, 
With soft and melancholy glow. 

XIII. 
Here the Mohsoan paused ; he bent 
Northward, awhile, his gaze intent ; 
As if he marked, mid glooms below, 
The haunts where lay ensnared his foe. 
Troubled he seemed, a% one who doth 
A task, to which bis will is loath. 
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But feels some fatal power control, 

As with resistless whirl, the soul. 

" Christian," he cried, " I leave thee hfere, 

Where danger's course thou need'st not fear. 

He, who my brother slew, lies there ! 

And it were shame beyond repair, 

If any but my father's son, 

The murderer's scalp in battle won ! ^ 

I would the tempest, o'er him spread, 

Might burst but on the ^ilty head ; 

But the red bolt, once launched, must fall 

In wrath and ruin upon all. 

I go ; but when the strife is past, 

And the proud king lie& cold at last. 

When the foul birds shall downward sweep, 

And forth the wolves on carnage peep, 

Then may'st thou hence descend, to save 

With thy sweet prayers the captive brave 5 

Bid the stained hand of slaughter stay 

The axe impending o'er its prey } 

Perchance Yamotoen rescue,^ — nay! 

Now, vain thy farther journeying were* 
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Farewell ! I leave thee thus alone, 
But when my destined work is done, 
fltf life shall be my dearest care." 

XIV. 

Silent and swift the chief departed ; 
DailL o'er the bosom of the hill, 
Along the rocks she marked him steal, 
Then in the thicket's depths he darted ; 
And she was left, alone to feel 
The sad impatience that would see 
The measure of its misery ; 
That hath, in man, nor hope nor friend, 
Nor knows what time its wo shall end. 
Then fervently the lone one prayed. 
In this her trying hour, for aid. 

XV. 
Sad rose the morning ; not in bloom 
Awakening radiant from^the gloom ; 
All nature gladdening as it spread. 
And light and life, and glory shed j 
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Not sporting on the gentle gale, 

That floats o'er stream and dewy vale ; 

Not bursting mid the kindling heaven, 

Its hues in gold and purple given ;— 

For now, in dreary twilight lay 

The scene beneath its mantie gray ; 

Mute was the melody of morn, 

And hushed was nature's harp forlorn. 

Alone, above the vaporous clouds, 

That hung, with mournful hue^ like shrouds. 

O'er every distant peak. 
Rose a faint line, as morning here 
Thro' the dark hosts her flag would rear. 

The coming day to speak. 
Purple it seemed^ yet lost and blending, 
With the dull hues around ascending ; 
And a soft roseate tint was seen, 
At intervals, the shades between; 
As changeful, as unfixed it spread^ 
As the last bloom, ere life has fled. ^ 

But as the light of day uprose, 
Those transient tints of beauty close ; 

1 
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In volumes dense, o'er earth and' main, 
Descend the wreathing mists again ; 
Pocasset's long and verdant coast 
In that unwelcome veil was lost. 
With sweep of lulls and forests wide^ 
And sparkling waves between that glide ; 
Where, glancing o'er the sunny isles, 
That stud the water's dimpUng smiles^ 
The eye might ocean's breast explore, 
Or scan t)ie western streams that pour 
Their tides on Narraganset's shore; 
Or upward, to Patuxet's side, 
Extend the tribute of their pride. 
But now the scene had narrow bound. 
And scarce the mountain's base beyond, 

Was aught distinctly seen : 
Strange' were the shapes that seemed to rise 
Imperfectly upon the eyes ; 
And wildered fancy here might fonft 
The awful Spirit of the storm,. 

In all his terrors drett; 
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Sftetehing his ^ant arms abroad, 
Ind throned where footsteps never trod ; 
!)r high in gloomy car upborne, 
lushing to combat with the mom, 
Jpon the tempest's breast. 

XVI. 

Jtill as she gazed with anxious eye, 
rhe expected battle to descry, 
The breeze with murmurs low that sighed, 
!!!ame freshening from the eastern tide, 
Ind swept the brooding mists away, 
rhat o'er the northern prospect lay. 
locks, woods and swamps arose to view, 
Though yet o'erhung with vapoury hue; 
Ind eastward, dimly mid the trees, 
rhe English form vaA arms she sees ; ■_ 
Liow couched beneath the forest shade, 
louad lay theur silent ambuscade. 
Prostrate the moveless band she spied ; 
\n Indian by a whiteman's side, 
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Alternate placed, was croochiiig fcen. 
Skirting the borders of tbt fm. 

XVIL 

Intently as she gazed, agen, 
Elsewhere, she marked where armed men 
Westward were hid, in ambush close. 
From where a swelling upland rose. 
That knoll a practised eye alone 
The haunt of savages had known; 
For the rude sconce, around it reared, 
Like thicket's tangled growth appeared. 
And there the remnant of that race^ 
So long devoted to the chaise. 
Lay hid ; thus hemmed, all unaware 
What morning greetings fees prepare ; — 
But, as the elks in northern wood. 
Girt by the hunter's circle fly, ^ 
And headlong plunging in the flood 
New dangers meet, and with their blood 
Staining the guards waters, ^ ; 



So, vadnly may tbe band betrayed 
Rush from their leag«ered palisade, 
The swamp's recesses dark to try,-«^ 
There, too, relentless foemea lie. 

xvni. 

As NoBA marked them, from the knoll, 
With wary steps an Indian stole ; 
And seemed it, that the thicket's screen 
Kept from his glance the foe wiseen* 
For forth he gazed ; and though in sad 
And dusky livery morn was clad, 
Nature's free kingdom seemed to yield 
A transport through his heart that thrilled. 
He leapt for joyance ; when a flame 
Bright from the ambushed thicket came ; 
The death-ball whizied, with angry knell, 
And from the rampart wild he fell. 



Then, as that signal's echoes rung. 

Far flashed the fire, the woods among. 
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Too soon th^ shot the ambush sent; 
Innocuous o'er the foe it went 
But the dun smoke that upward flew. 
The fortress veiled from Noiu's view, 
Till, as the breeses slowly bear 
Its volumes through the drizdy air, 
She marked the assaulted Indians glide 
Forth from their bulwark's eastward side,- 
Unclosed, that timely they migjiit gain 
The marsh ; — disordered ran the train ; 
The dark morass they hurried through, 
Ever low-bending, as they flew. 
Where sinking soil, and bush and tfee, 
Might best their screen and shelter be. 
And issuing from the forest's verge, 
Swift on their track the foemen urge ^ 
As beagles to the death-scent true. 
They rushed, and as remorseless too;-— 
The English, for their brethren's blood, — 
Mohegans, for their ancient feud,-— 
Seaconets, too, by treachery base, 
Who hoped to win the conquerors' grace ;-* 
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How weak the web that treason wove, 
When ruin followed if it throve ! 



Then rose from that wild swamp the shout 
That followed on the Indians' rout;^ 
And their mad yell of fear and wrath, 
As the shot whistled o'er their path ; 
And flame and smoke, far scattering, met 
The lady's glance, who lingered yet 
Above ; — but then a film came o'er 
Her sight, and she beheld no more. 
A husband's death-cry in her ear 
Came sadly, wildly ringing near ; 
And from the mountain steep she sped, 
Unknowing where her pathway led. 



With that abrupt and steep descent. 
Her senses reeled, her breath was spent ; 
But she was borne, in her giddy way. 
To where the eastern ambush lay. 
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They marked her not, though Hear she came } 
fixed was their gase, intent their aim, 
Where, lost in their uncertsdn dread, 
A band confused of Indians fled. 

Toward the forest bound ; 
Quick paused they in their progress rash^ 
The thicket kindled with the flash, 

And rung the musket sound. 
Staggered, dismayed, the wildered band ; 
Some idly drew, with trembling band, 
Their moose-strings wet; the forest through 
The arrowy shower in mockery flew ; 
A few their deadlier arms employ^ 
But now as powerless to destroy ; 
Then scattering, as the allied force 
Uprose and urged upon their course, 

Swift o'er the fen they fly ; 
Tet Nora heard, above the rout, 
The volleying shot and scream and shout, 

Old Annawan's war-cry. 
He strove, with cheer, reproach and threat, 
Hb naked band to rally yet. 
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And yet the jpequal conflict wage ; 
But vain, stout heart ! thy gallant rage, 
That well, on this sad field, became 
The trophies of thine ancient fame ! 

xxn. 

Thus from the covert where she stood, 

Vanished the motley multitude; 

One only here erect remained, 

And moveless ; one alone disdained 

To gnaw the toils bis hunters spread. 

But reared at bay his monarch head. 

A white man and an Indian near,. 

Fronted and staid his bold career ; 

And scarce their muskets' length apant, 

Stood,, levelling at the warrior's heart. 

Thus stopt he,. barred in his advance; 

Firm on the twain be fixed his eye,.. 

Fierce as the pouncing falcon's glance; 

His battle-axe he brandished hi^ ; 

Else all unarmed* An instant diere- 

Paused ia their purposed work the pair ; 
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So proud, in his defisnceleis state, 
And terrible, he seemed to wait. 
Himself to death to dedicate ! 
Trembling, the wUte man first gave fire, 
But saw in faithless flash expire 

The engine's fatal store ; 
** Thine is the chance the prize to gain,'^- 

He said, but spoke no more. 
Ere, hurled with dexterous hand amain^ 
Sunk the fell tomahawk in his brain^ 
And down, a ghastly corse, he fell ! 
Then strait a loud and joyous yell 

His Indian comrade gave: 
^* A ghost had been incensed/' he cried, 
^^ If thou by other arm had'st died ! 

This, from his gory grave, 
Sends Agamoun !" he said, and true, 
On their swift wings, the death balls flew. 
A moment yet the Sachem stood, 
His right hand planted on his breast^ 
Where inward gushed the vital blood 
And his attempted words supprest. 
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Ahauton marked hb djong look, 
Speaking its stern and sad rebuke ; 
Then in the moor's dank, miry bed, 
Deep fell the indignant chieftain, dead ! 

XXHL 

This in a moment's spaee-Tras past; 
But as around the wanderer cast 

Her gaze, a vision came, 
' That drew, despite of toil and fear. 
Even to the verge of battle near 

Her now exhausted frame. 
Amid a roving band, alone, 
Her father in the fen was thrown, 
Now feeble waxed with age and toil; 
And scared upon the slippery soil 
He kept his footing ; while he held. 
With strength surpassing that of eld. 

The ruffian host at bay ; 
A well-known voice salutes her ear. 
Even in that hurried scene most dear ; ' 
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A well-known form she marked among 
That haggard, fierce and desperate throng,. 

Round, howling for their prey ; 
And, o'er her father's white hairs swung, 
As high a murderous axe was hung. 

She saw Tamotden stay 
The lifted arm ; alas ! too late 
To break the blow, impelled by fate ! 
Averted from the old man's head^ 
On his own faithful breast it fell I 
A rescue comes, — Itbe Indians fled,! — 
Far off the sounds of conflict swell ^-^ 
But never more, on battle field. 
That valiant arm shall weapon wield y 
Nor, mid the combat's voices blending^ 
His cheering cry be heard ascending I 

XXIV. 
Dying he lay ; and o'er him benl 
Fitzgerald, now with kind intent. 
As ebbed the living current fleet, 
He whispered soothing comfioct sweet,. 
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Fraught with such heavenly nourishment, 
Such chrism to the d^artiog soul, 
As amber gum to feverish vein ; 
Deep in the mental wound it stole. 
Forgotten then his mortal pain. 
What form comes floating on his glance, 
Brightest in that celestial trance i 
" Fair image of my blessed wife ! 
Comest thou too, from the load of life 
To loose the spirit's struggling wing^ 
And bid it upward, upward spring? 
Wilt thou not join me in that clime. 
On whose far shore the waves of time 
Fall with faint murmur as they flow ?-— 
Our child — farewell !" — " Yamotden, no ! 
Alone thy spirit will not go. 
We have not loved as those that woo. 
Amid the spring-tide's laughing flowers, 
And in green summer only true. 
Part ere dark winter's chilling hours. 
Hearts, long in grief and danger tried, 
Relenting death will ne'ev ^ide !'* 
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Thus fadntly murmuring, by his side 

Exhausted sunk his faithful bride. 

She strove, with her long locks unbound, 

To stanch the grim and ghastly wound ; 

Her husband's arms, with dying grasp,. 

Her lovely, wasted form enclasp ; 

Her constant bosom to hb breast 

Closer and closer still he prest j 

Her gaze met his, where every ray 

Of earthly passion past away ; 

The glance of love, that conquers time^ 

Was blent with confidence sublime ; 

As if on their departing view. 

With heaven, that love was opening too ! 

Fitzgerald, bending o'er them, brushed 

Aside the tears that freely gushed* 

" Farewell, misguided one !" he ssud, — 

^< Dim light along thy path was shed ; 

There may be mercy, even for thee ! 

Thy child is safe; may heaven to me 

Be kind «s I to him shall be I 



May this thy parting hour be sweet ; 

Thy wounded conscience healed; 
With unction of the Paraclete, 

Thy soul's salvation sealed ; 
And may thy parted spirit meet 

Thy Saviour's form revealed. 

XXVI. 

The old man's glance was heavenward cast, 
As breathed that wish, the best, the last, 
And strong and fervent was his prayer. 
Communing with his Father there* 
He viewed them as they lay reclined, 
Their lips conjoint, their forms entwined. 
They moved not, heaved not, breathed not, yet 
It seemed the lovers' glances met. 
Be knelt, he strove his child to raise, 
But vain the task the sire essays ; 

■ 

He felt no struggle ; caught no sound ; 
But to each other they were bound. 
So close, that vain were all endeavour. 
With aught that sacred clasp to sever^ 
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Save sacrilegiom knife ; 
The &tlier gaied in angoish wild,*^ 
He prest the bosom of his child,*-^ 

There beat no pulse of life ! 



* 



CONCLUSION. 



Sad was the theme, which yet to try we chose. 
In pleasant moments of communion sweet ; 
When least we thought of earth's unvarnished 

woes, 
And least we dreamed, in fancy's fond deceit. 
That either the cold grasp of death should meet, 
Till after many years, in ripe old age ; 
Three little summers flew on pinions fleet. 
And thou art living but in memory's page. 
And earth seems all to me a worthless pilgrimage. 

Sad was our theme ; but well the wise man sung, 

'< Better than festal halls, the house of wq ;" 

Tis good to stand destruction's spoils among. 

And muse on that sad bourne to which we go. 

The heart grows better when tears freely flow; 

And, injhe many-coloured dream of earth. 

One stolen hour, wherein ourselves we know, 
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Our weakness and our vanity, — ^is worth 
Years of unmeaning smiles, and lewd, obstreperous 
mirth. 



Tis good to muse on nations passed away, 
For ever, from the land we call our own ; 
Nations, as proud and mighty in their day. 
Who deemed that everlasting was their throne. 
An age went by, and they no more were known ! 
Sublimer sadness will the mind control, 
Listening time's deep and melancholy moan ; 
And meaner griefs will less disturb the soul ; 
And human pride falls low, at human grandeur's 
goal. 

Philip! farewell! thee King, in idle jest, 
Thy persecutors named; and if in deed, 
The jewelled diadem thy front had prest. 
It had become thee better, than the breed 
Of palaces, to sceptres that succeed, 
To be of courtier or of priest the tool. 
Satiate dull sense, or count the frequent bead, 
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Or pamper gormand hunger ; thou wouldest rule 
Better than the worn rake, the glutton or the fool ! 

I would not wrong thy warrior shade, could I 
Aught in my verse or make or mar thy fame ; 
As the light carol of a bird flown by, 
Will pass the youthful strain that breathed thy 

name: 
But in that land whence thy destroyers came, 
A Sacred bard thy champion shall be found ; 
He of the laureate wreath for thee shall claim 
The hero's honours, to earth's farthest bound, 
Where Albion's tongue is heard, or Albion's songs 

resound. 



NOTES. 
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NOTES TO CANTO FIRST. 



Stanza II. 
The forest cinctured mountain ttood. 

Mount Hope appears to have been called by the Indians Mont 
Haupi or Montaup ; and has been thence easily corrupted into iti 
present name. It has given occasion for many pleasant puns to 
Mr. Hubbard and Cotton Mather. As when Philip fled there, in 
his last exigency, it is called Mount Hope, rather Mount Misery-— 
"faicus a non lucendo," &c. It is called Haup, throughout the 
poem ; improperly, I believe — Transeat cum caeteris. The follow- 
faig description is pretty correct; although somebody has been 
playing a hoax upon the worthy meditator among the tombs; 
first, as to the name of the hill ; secondly, as to the fact of Philip's 
choosing the most conspicuous situation he could possibly select, 
when he most needed concealment *, and, thirdly, as to the circum- 
stance of his droll exhibition, on the occasion of his death. That 
tiiere is no foundation for this tradition seems evident, from the 
account of Captain Church himself, extracted in the Notes to the 
Sixth Canto. 

" King Philip, as he is usually called, erected his wigwam on a 
lofty and beautiful rise of land in the eastern part of Bristol^ 
which is generally known by the name of Mount Hope. Accord- 
ing to authentic tradition, however, Mon Top was the genuine 
aboriginal name of this celebrated eminence. To this ^ere wasi 
no doubt, an appropriate meaning ; but it cannot, at present, be 
easily ascertained. 

<« From the summit of this mount, which is, perhaps, less than 
three hundred feet* above high water mark, it is said, that in a 

* By a late adaieasttrement U is not miieb more than two hundred. 
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clear day^ every town in Rhode-Island may be seen. The towering 
spires of Providence in one direction ^ those of Newport in anotbery 
the charming village of Bristol, the fertile island of Poppasqoash, 
fields clothed with a luxuriant verdure as far as the eye can stretdii 
irregular meandering waters intersecting the region to the west| 
Mount Hope bay on the east, and distant lands, with various 
marks of high cultivation, form^ in the aggregate, a scene truly 
beautiful and romantic. 

« The late Lieut. Gov. Bradford, in early life, knew an aged 
squaw, who was one of Philip's tribe, was well acquainted with 
this Sagamore in her yonthful days, and had often been in his 
wigwam. The information through her is, therefore, very direct 
as to the identical spot where he fixed his alnnle. It was a few 
steps south of Captain James De Wolfs snmmer-house, near the 
brow of the hilt, but no vestige of the wigwam remains. Tlie east- 
em side of this hill is very steep, vastly more so than that at Horse 
Neck, down which the intrepid Putnam trotted his 8ure-A>oted' steed, 
in manner worthy of a knight of the tenth century, «i time of ihe 
revolutionary war, and wonderfully escaped his pursuing enemy. 

" When Church's men were about to rush upon I%ilip, he is said 
to have evaded them by springing from his wigwam, ai they were 
entering it, and rolling, Hke a hogshead, down the precipice which 
looks towards the bay. 

<< Having reached the lower part of this frightful le^ge of rodts^ 
without breaking his bones, he got upon his feet and ran along 
the shore, in a northeasterly directiou, about a hundred rodd, 
and endeavoured to screen himself in a swamp, then a quagmire, 
but now terra firms. 

<< Here the Sachem of M on Top, long the Magormissabib of the 
New-England colonies, was shot, on the 12th of August, 1676, by 
Richard,* one of his Indians, who had been taken, a Kttte before, 
by the noted Captain Churlch, and was become his fVifend and sol- 
dier. 

<< The ledge of rocks, forming the precipice before mentioned, 
extends, for a considerable distance, nearly parallel with the shore 
of the bay. In a certain situatkm between the site of the wi^^wam 

* This was not his BasaeHE^ the Notes to Canto Yt.. 
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and the {dace where Philip received his death wound) and where 
tile solid mass of quartz, which forms the basis of Mon Top, ii 
Beaily perpendicular and forty or fifty feet high, is a natural ex- 
cavation of sufficient dimensions to afford a convenient seat. It is 
five or six feet from the ground, and is known by the name of Phi- 
lip's Throne. A handsome grass plat of small extenriies befort 
it. At the foot of the throne is a remarkably fine spring of water^ 
fh>m which proceeds a never-failing stream. This is called Philip's 
Spring. 

** On that throne, tradition says, Philip used often to sit in regal 
style, his warriors forming a semicircle before him, and give law 
Co his nation." — Rev. T. ^IderCs eolleelion ofEpiiaphs. Pentade I. 
VoLIV. 

^quetnet green. 
Aqaetnet was the Indian name for the island, now called Bhodc- 
Unnd. — J^TevhEngUmirs Memorial, li^ 

Poeasset's HUU. 
The Poeasset shore, imw cidled Tiverton, is opposite Bfoont 
Hope. 

Stanza IV, 
Abtr two score years of peace had pastt 4^. 

" As for the rest of the Indians, ever since the suppression of the 
IPecpiods, in the year 1637, until the year 1676, there was always 
in appearance amity and good correspondence on all sides ; scarce 
an Englishman was ever known to be assaulted or hurt by any of 
them until after the year 1674, &c."— Hii66<inf s JVorraftve of the 
Indian Wars in New-EngUmdj 4^. 

VntU the Pequodi empire fell. 

<' The PeqnotSy or Fequods, were a people seated in the most 
southerly bounds of New-England ; whose country the English of 
Connecticut jurisdiction doth now, for the most part, possess. This 
nation were a very warlike and potent people, about forty years 
since : at which time they were in their meridian. Their chief 
Sachem held dominion over divers petty Sagamores ; as over part 
of Long-Island, over the Mohegans, and over the Sagamores of 
Qninapeake, yea over all the people that dwelt upon Connecticut 
tiveri and aver some of tke most soatbsriy inhabitants of tha Nip- 
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■mck Gountry, about Qoiaabaag. The principal Sai^iem IWed al| 
or about Pequot, now called Lew-London. These Peqoots, at old 
Indian! relate, could, in former times, raise four thousand men H 
for war ; and held hostility with their neighboursi that lived bop> 
dering upon them to the east and norths called the Narragansitlf 
or Necfaegansitu ; but now they are few, not above three hundred 
men ; being made subject unto the English, who conquered and 
destroyed most of them, upon their insolent deportment and just 
provocation, Anno 1638"—Gookin*t Hiatorieal ColUctiom of th€ 
huHant in Jfew-England; firtt ffrinied fmrn iht original mmU'^ 
Kript, ai BoMan, in 1792. 

« Historians have treated of the Pequots and Moheagans as twg 
distinct tribes, and have described the Pequot country, as lying 
principally within the three towns of New-London, Groton and 
Kensington. All the tract above this, as far north and east as has 
been described, they have repr«sented as the Moheagan country. 
Most of the towns in this tract, if not all of them, hold their lands 
by virtue of deeds from Uncas, or his successors, the Moheagan Sa- 
chems. It is, however, much to be doubted, whether the Mohea- 
gans were a dbtinct nation from the Pequots. They appear to 
have been a part of the same nation, named from the place of 
their situation. Uncas was evidently of the royal line of the Pe- 
quots, both by his father and mother ; and his wife was daughter 
of Tatobam, one of the Pequot Sachems. He appears to have 
been a petty Sachem, under Sassacus, the great prince of the na- 
tion. When the English first came to Connecticut, he was in a state 
of rebellion against him, and of little consequence among the In- 
dians. The Pequoto were, by far, the most warlike nation in Con- 
necticut, or even in New-England, &c. Their principal fort was 
on a commanding and most beautiful eminence, in the town of 
Groton, a few miles southeasterly from Fort Griswold. This was 
the royal fortress, where the chief Sachem had his residence. He 
had another fort near Mystic river, a few miles to the eastward of 
this, called Mystic fort. The Pequots, Moheagans and NehanticSi 
could doubUess muster a thousand bowmen."— 7rum&uf/'« Hi4ory 
9f ConnecHcut, I. p. 42. 

" The Mahiccanni,'* says Mr. Heckewelder, " have been called by 
■o many names, that I was at a loss which to adopt, so that the- 
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ijeader might know what people were meant. Lookiel calls them 
* Mohicans,' which is nearest to their real name Mahiccanni, 
which, of course, I have adopted. The Dutch called them Mahi- 
canders ; the French Mourigans, and Mahingans ; the English, 
Mohiccons, Mohuccans, Mohegans, Muhheekanew, Schaticooks, 
River Indians." 

- They are called Muhhekaneews, by Dr. Edwards, in his '< Obtef' 
vaHotu" on their language, published at New- York, 1801. The 
old historians of New-England term them Moheags, Moheaks and 
Mohegins, &c. I have adopted in the text the mode of writing it 
which seemed most euphonious. These people were one of the 
most martial and important tribes of the great family to which the 
Deiawares belonged, called Lenopi by Mr. Jefferson, in his "Notes 
on Virginia," and Lenni Lenape,* by Mr. Heckewelder. The latter 
author agrees with the venerable historian of Connecticut, as to the 
Mohicans being the same race with the Pequods. 

Until the Pequois' empire fell, ^. 

I have thought it necessary to make the foregoing extracts, in 
relation to the people, who, after their decisive overthrow, mention- 
ed in the text, always took part with the English against Philip. 
But as the events recapitulated in the fourth and six foUowing 
stanzast were merely premised, as explanatory of the allusions 
made in the poem, it is unnecessary to give much more than refer- 
ences to the authors who have recorded them. 

^nd Sassacout, ^. 

The name of the Pequod Sagamore is thus written, without the 
•disBreflis, by the Rev. Mr. Hubbard. The accent is, however, placed 
on the first syllable, in a poem by Gov. Winthrop, preserved in the 
** Collections of the Mauachusetts Historical Society." « At Sassa- 
cus' dread name," inc. 

The Pequods quarrelled with the colonists at an early period of 
the settlement ; and, after a hollow treaty of peace, which they ep- 
tered into, in the year 1636, they protected certain of the Narra- 
gansetts who had murdered some of the English on Block-Island. 
This led to a war, in the course of which the Narragansetts, with 
the versatile and jealous policy of Indian nations, made their own 



* Meaning, an original people. ecyrsx^"*S' 
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peace with the English, and refused to assist the Pequots. Tkty 
appear, however, to have experienced some compunction when the 
Pequod fort was attacked by the English, on the 26tb May, 1637 ; 
when, after a vigorous and desperate resistance by the savages^ the 
fort was fired by Captain Mason's men, sixty or seventy wigwams 
burnt, and seven hundred of the miserable Pequods destroyed. The 
Narragansetts were mere spectators on this occasion. They either 
feh, or pretended, an unconquerable fear of Sassacus, whom diey 
called invincible ; saying, ** he was all one god." Uncas, Sachem 
of the Mohegans, who, as has been already mentioned, wai in a 
•tate of revolt against the gpreat Sagamore when the English first 
settled in Connecticut, was their guide to the fortress of his enemy ; 
and ever after, with wary and more consistent policy than belonged 
to his brethren, adhered to the interests of his new allies. Sassacut 
fled to the Mohocks, (termed Mohogs and Maquas* by the old his- 
torians,) who murdered him and sent his scalp to the conquerors. 
— 5ee TrumbuWs History of Conntdicuif and the authorities there 
footed ; also Hubbard's J^arrative of the troubles with the Indians^ 
first published J bif authority, at Boston, 1677. Ji'euhEngland's Mt» 
moricU, Boston printed, Jfewport reprinted, 1777. Princess Chrono- 
logical History of Jfevo-England, Boston, 1736. Mather's Magno- 
lia, Book mi. ifc. 

Till Metaeom his war-dance held. 
<<The Paukanawkutts were a great people heretofore. They 
lived to the east and northeast of the Narragansitts ; and their 
chief Sachem held dominion over divers other petty Sagamores, 
upon the island of Nantuckett, and Nope, or Martha's Vineyard, 
of Nawsett, of Mannamoyk, of Sawkattukett, Nobsquasitt, Mata- 
kees and several others, and some of the Nipmucks. Their coun- 
try, for the most part, falls within the jurisdiction of New-Plymoudi 
colony. This people were a potent nation in former times ; and could 
raise, as the most credible and ancient Indians affirm, about three 
thousand men. They held war with the Narragansitts, &c. This 

* MaqtM, lo the Mohegaa tongue, which is the mme with Ae Cbippeway 
and Alsonquin, means Bear. See the vocabularies in Dr. Edwards* ^ Observa* 
tions,' ' Carver^s Travels' and the Appendix to Barou Le Hontan. So, MoAtii- 
gan means a fFolf) and their tribe was called Let L<mp$ by the French, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jefferson. 
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oatioD} a yeiy great number of them were swept away by an epi« 
demical and unwonted sickneM, An. 1612 and 1618t about setren 
or eight years before the English arrived in those parts, to settle tiie 
colony of New-PUmouth. Thereby Divine Providence made way 
for Uie peaceable and quiet settlement of the English in those nations. 
What this disease was, that so generally and mortally swept away, 
not only those, but other Indians, their neighbours, I cannot well 
learn. Doubtless it was some pestilential disease. I have discoursed 
with some old Indicms, that were then youths ; who say, that the 
bodies all over were exceeding yellow, describing it by a yellow 
garment they showed me, both before they died, and afterward."* 
— Chokin. 

Of this people, the Wampanoags, or Wampanoogs, &c. (as it is 
differently written,) seem to have been the immediate dan or fami* 
ly of old Massasoit, or Massasoiet, or Woosamequen,* the father 
of Metacom, or Metacomet,t called King PhUip by the English. 
The latter, however, signs his treaties, ** Philip, Sachem of Po- 
kanoket, his mark. P." 

** When Plimouth Colony was first planted, within three mo- 
aettes after their first landing, March 16, 1620, Massasoit, the 
chief Sachem of all that side of the country, repaired to the English 
at Plymouth, and entred into a solemn League upon sundry Ar- 
ticles, printed in N. E. Memorial, 1669, p. 24. The words are as 
foOoweth," kc-'-Hubbardy Old Edition 7. Edition of 1814, p. 

66. 

« The which League the same Sachim, Sept. 26, 1630,t a little 
before his death, coming with his eldest son [Mooanam or Warn* 
tuUa\ afterward called Alexander, did renew with the English at 
the Court of Plimouth, for himself and his Son, and their Heirs 
and Successors ', and after that he came to Mr. Brown's, that lived 
not &r from Mount Hope, bringing his two Sons, Alexander and 



• Thelndiaiis were fai the habit of changfaig tbeir names, at their great war 
daneWi Thas, Canoncfaet wai afterwards called Nanimteao. 

t PiiBied, I sappose, by ndstake, Mtttmnoctt^ hi the Analeetie Magaxine, con- 
tafaihig the life of Philip, by Ur. Irring. See fnereaie Jf aMcr*« Britf HuUry 
9f^ Wmrty ^ ButwH^ 1676. 

X Should be 1638, as Hubbard has it himself In the next page,and as it is inN. 
E» MeiBorial. The error is not eorreeted in the new edition of Hubbard. 
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Fhilipy with hbB| desirini^ that there mig^ht be Lore and Amity af' 
ter hU deathf between hif Soot and them> ai there had been be^ 
twuft hiiMfff and them in former time« : yet it Is very remariiabley 
tiiat this Maisasoity called also Woosamequen (how much soever 
he affected the English^ yet) was never in the least degree any 
wayes well affected to the religion of the English, but would have 
had them engaged never to attempt to draw away any of his peo- 
pley from their old Pagan Superstition and devilish Idolatry," &c. 
<— /(/em. 

** After the death of this Woosamequen or Massasoiti [about 
I666J his eldest son succeeded him about twen^ years since, 
Alexander by name, who, notwithstanding the leag^ he had en^ 
tred into with the fUiglish, together with his father, in the jrear 
1639, had neither affection to the Englishmen's persons, nor yet to 
their religion, but had been plotting with the Narhagansets to rise 
against the English, of which the Governour and Council of Pli- 
nouth being informed, they presently sent for him to bring him to 
the Court ; the person to whom that service was committed, was a 
prudent and resolute geotleman, the present Governour of the said 
Colony, who was neither afraid of danger, nor yet willing to delay 
in a matter of that moment. He forthwith, taking eight or ten stout 
men with him well armed, intended to have gone to the said 
Alexander's dwelling, distant at least forty, miles from the Go- 
vemour's house, but by a good providence he found him whom he 
went to seek at an Hunting House, within six miles of the English 
Towns, where the said Alexander, with about eighty men, were 
newly come in from hunting, and had left their guns without floors, 
which Major Winslow, with his small company, wisely seised, and 
•onveyed away, and then went into the wigwam, and demanded 
Alexander to go along with him before the Governour, at whidi 
message he was much appalled, but being told by the undaunted 
Messenger^ that if he stirrd or refused to go he was a dead man ; 
he was by one of his chief Counsellors, in whose advise he most 
confided, perswaded to go along to the Govemour's house, but such 
wai the pride and height of his spirit, that the very surprixal of 
him, raised his choler and indignation, that it put him into a feaver« 
which, notwithstanding all possible means that could be used,seem- 
ed Mortal ; whereupon intreating those that held him prisoner, that 
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lie migffat have liberty to return heme, tmHiibing to Kt«ni again if 
be recovered, and to send his son as hoistage tiH Im could do so ; 
on that consideration he was fairly dismissed, but djred before he 
got half way home.*' — Idetn, Our author then makes a sort of 
apology, for the treatment of Alexander. He says it was never 
urged as a cause of offence, by the said Alexander's brother, by 
name Philip, commonly for his ambitious and haughty spirit nick- 
named King Philip. Nothing, he says, could have induced the said 
Philip to make war on the English, ** besides the instigation of Sa- 
tan, that either envied at the prosperity of the Church of Qod here 
seated, or else fearing lest the power of the Lord Jesus, that had 
overthrown his Kingdome in other parts of the World, should do the 
like here, and so the stone taken out of the Mountain without 
bands, should become a great mountain itself, and fill the whole 
earth, no cause of provocation being given by the English." 

Tbns died, of a broken heart, the proud-spirited brother of Philip. 
Cotton Mather, who treats the Netops, as he calls them, with 
vefy little ceremony, condescends to mention, that ^Alexander 
was treated with no other than that humanity and civility, which 
was always esiential to the Major General ; nevertheless, the inward 
fury of his own guilty and haughty mind threw him into such a 
fever as cost him his life." Magnolia. Book VIL Ecehrianum 
prtBliOf or the wars of the Lord, p. 45. a. and b. 

To him succeeded Metacom, or King Philip, Anno 1662; " who," 
as the learned, but quaint. Annalist goes on to state, " ailer he 
had solemnly renewed his covenant of Peace with the English, most 
perfidiously broke it by making an attempt of war upon them in 
the year 1671, wherein being seasonably and effectually defeated, 
he humbly confessed his breach of covenant, and subscribed articles 
q{ submission, &c. Indeed, when the Duke oi Archette, at his being 
made Grovemoor of Antiverpe Castle, took an oath to keep it faith- 
ftUly for King Philip of Spaiii ; the officer that gave him his oath 
used these odd words. If you perform what you promise, God help 
you ; if you do it not, the Devil take you body and sotU / And aU the 
standers by cried, Amen. But when the Indian King Philip took 
an oath to be faithful unto the Government of Jfew-England no 
body used these words unto him ', nevertheless, you shall anon see 
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whether thut %Dwrdi were not expressive enough of what became 
of him !"— -/<ieiiif p. 46. b. 

It would be too trouUesome, as well as onnecessaiy, to give even 
a sketch of the life of Philip, up to the time when the Poem com- 
mences. A connected account of the Sachem's adtrentures may be 
found in Mathef* Magnolia^ JnereoK Mather's Brief HUtaryf^ 
Huiekituon'* Bidory of MoMMoehutetth yoI. I. and TrumbuWs flu- 
tory of CknmeeUeutt nA, I. The following note in Holmu^s Amnriam 
M$mUj does justice to his character, and makes proper aUowaace 
for the measures taken by the English. 

<< The death of Philip, m retrospect, makes diffsrent impressions 
from what were made at the time of the event. It was then con- 
sidered as the extinction of a virulent and implacable enemy ; it is 
i^ow viewed as the fall of a great warrior, a penetrating statesman, 
and a mighty prince. It then excited universal joy and congratu- 
lation, as a prelude to the close of a merciless war ; it now awakens 
sober reflections on the instability of empire, the peculiar destiny 
of the aboriginal race, and the inscrutable decrees of Heaven. The 
patriotism of the man was then overlooked in the cruelty of the 
savage; and little allowance was made for the natural jealousy of 
the sovereign, on account of the barbarities of the warrior. Philip, 
in the progress of the English settlements, foresaw the loss of his 
territory, and the extinction of his tribe ; and nuule one mighty 
eflbrt to prevent those calamities. Our pity for bis misfortunes would 
be stHl heightened, could we entirely rely on the tradition, (men- 
tioned by Callender, 73.) that Philip and his chief old men, were 
at first averse to the war ; that Philip wept with grief, at the news 
of the first English who were killed ; and that he was pressed into 
these measures by the irresistible importunity of his young war- 
riors. The assurance, on the other hand, of the equity of our an- 
cestors, in giving the natives an equivalent for their lands, is highly 
consoling. The upright and pious Governor Winslow, in a letter 
dated at Marshfield, 1st May, 1676, observes: < I think I can clear- 
ly say, that before these present troubles broke out, the English 
did not possess one foot of land in this colony, but what was fairly 
obtained by honest purchase of the Indian proprietors. We first 
made a law, that none should purchase, or receive of gift, any 
land of the Indians, without the knowledge and allowance of our 
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court. And lest yet they should be streightened, we ordered that 
Mount Hope, Pocasset, and several other necks of the best land in 
the colony, because most suitable and convenient for them, should 
never be bought out of their hands.' See Hubbard's Narrativey 
(where this important letter is inserted entire,) and Hazard, Coll. 
ii. 631 — 634." — Holmes's .American Annals, vol. I. p. 366. 

Whatever wrongs Philip may have sustained during his life, from 
the arms and pens of his> enemies, it seems that his shade will' be 
ittlly propitiated in the present day. He will have Mr. Soutbey 
for hi» beu^ ; and has already had Mr. Irving for his biographer. 
To tho«e who have had occasion to examine the rude annak of the 
earlier settlers in the east, it must surely be a matter of admiratioui 
to see with what facility and grace the author of Knickerbocker 
has extricated and made use of all the prominent and interesting 
particulars in the history of thai i>eriod. 

Fiercely they trim their crested hair. 

<< Then she called for the Mount Hope men, who made a formi- 
dable appearance, with their faces painted, and their hair trimmed 
up in comb-fashion, with their powder-horns and shot-bags at their 
backs ; which among that nation is the posture and figure of pre- 
paredness for war.'* Thomas Churdi's << Entertaining History of 
King Philip's War, 4/«." Boston, 1716. Newport, reprinted, 1772. 
By eomb'fashion, is meant a crest,, from the forehead to the back of 
the head. << The priests in Secota," says Purohas, « haue their 
haire on the crowne like a combe, the rest being out from it : only 
a foretop on their forehead is left, and that combe.. They are great 
wisards." Purchas' Pilgrim. Part 3d, p. 949. *< Table 2. is an 
Indian man in his summer dress. The upper part of his hair is cut 
short, to>niake a ridge which, stands up like the comb of a cock, 
the rest is either shorn off, or knotted behind his ear." History of 
Virginia, Second edition, London, 1722; said in a manuscript note, 
in the copy belonging to the New-York Historical Library, to ba.- 
by one Robert Beverly.. 

IS^eir peag belfs.\ 

The author last mentioned calls the wampum heads peak; it is 
ipenerally written peag.. << The women of distinction," says he, 
** wear deep necklaces, pendants and bracelets, made of small 
cylinders ot the Conque shell,. which they call peak." IW white 
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beads were made from the hollow of conchs; the purplcy which 
were most prised, from muscle shells. They were stnuig on leather. 
ColdtfCs History of the Five JVerfionf) Hiekewelderf ^. And see a 
gubseqnent note to thb Canto. 

Stanza V. 
The red fire is blofting. 
** It being now about sun-setting, or near the dosk of the eveningy 
the Netops came running from all quarters loaden mth the tops of 
dry pinesi and the like combustible matter, making a huge pSe 
thereof, near Mr. Church's shelter, on the open side thereof; but 
by this time supper was brought in, &c. but by the time supper was 
over, the mighty pile of pine knots and tops, &€. was fired, and all 
Uie Indians, great and small, gathered in a ring round it. Jhoatkonkt, 
with the oldest of her people, men and women mixed, kneeling 
down made the first ring next the fire, and all tiie histy stout men 
standing up made the next, and then all the rabble in a confused 
crew surrounded on the out side. Then the cluef Captain stepped 
in between the rings and the fire, with a spear in one hand, and 
a hatchet in the other, danced round the fire, and began to fight 
with it, making mention of all the several nations and companies of 
Indians in the country that were enemies to the English } and at 
naming of every tribe, he would draw out and fight a new fire- 
brand, and at finishing his fight with each particular fire-brand, 
would bow to him and thank him ; and when he had named all the 
several nations and tribes, he stuck down his spear and hatchet, 
and came out, and another stept in and acted over the same dance, 
with more fury, if possible, than the first ; and when about half a 
dozen of their chiefs had thus acted their parts, the captain of the 
guard stept up to Mr. Church and told him, << They were making 
aoldienfor him,** fyc. Church's History , p. 49, 60. 

The hills of Pocasset replied to the eedlf 

And their Qti«en, &c. 
Weetamoe, the sunk* squaw, or Squaw Sachem of the Pocassets, 
was a kinswoman of Philip. Captain Church was hard beset by 
her people, at the breaking out of the war. She i^ not to be con- 



* WrUtinBmikt in th€v9rym»n€ct modern tdiii»n of B^Sbard. 
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founded with Awashonks, Squaw Sachem of the SemconetSi who 
dwelt southerly from the Pocasset Indians. 

Stanza VI. 
Tkro^ NixrragdnMtfs eourUlest dan. 

*^ East of Connecticut were the Narraganset Indians: these were 
a numerous and powerful body. When the English settled Ply- 
mouth, their fighting men were reckoned at three or four thousand ; 
lUty years after this time they were estimated at two thousand. 
The Pequots and Narragansets maintained perpetual war, and 
kept up an implacable animosity between them." TrumbuUf I. 43. 
This jealousy was a great source of safety to the En^h^ both in 
the Pequot war, when they were joined by the Narragansets, and 
in tiie war with Philip, when the Pequods (or Mohegans) assisted 
tiiem in exterminating the Narragansets. The Niantics or Nehan- 
tks, were a branch of the Narragansets, who joined the English 
interest, under their Sachem Aganemo. For a further account of 
the Narragansets see Gookin. 

' The tributary Kipnttt heard. 

<< On the northeasteriy and northern part of the colony, were the 
Nipmuck Indians. Their principal seat was about the great ponds 
in Oxford, in Massachusetts, but their territory extended southward 
into Connecticut, more than twenty miles." — TruMbuU, I. 43. 
These people are also called Nipnets by Hubbard ; it has been 
already mentioned, that they were tributary to the Pawkana^utts. 
The situation of all these tribes is thus briefly gitren by Hubbard. 
<< The sea-coast, from the pitch of Cape Cod, to the mouth of Con- 
necticut riyer, [was,] inhabited by several nations of Indians, 
Wampanoogs, (the first authors of the present rebellion,) Narra* 
gansetts, Pequods, Mohegins, as the more inland part of the coun- 
try by the Nipnets (a general name for all inland Indians betwhct 
the Massachusetts and Connecticut river.") 

Stanza VII. 

BvU Sauianum Untimely slain. 

Sansaman was the son of Christian Indians, but apostatised, and 

became King Philip's secretary, who, as Dr. Mather sarcastically 

remariui, could not even read. A letter dictated by Philip, and 
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written by Sansaman) is preserved in the coUeGticHis of the Massa* 
chiisetts Historical Society, vol. 11^ p. 40. Sausaman. afterwards 
returned to the English, and became an instructor among the In- 
dians. In the year 1674| he informed' the Grovernor of Plymouth, 
that Philip was plotting with all the Indian nations, to destroy the 
English. Little notice was taken of this communication at first. 
But Sausaman was, soon after, found murdered on Assawamsett 
pond, at a place now called Middleboroogh, Massachusetts. When 
he was missed, the neighbours sought for and found the dead body, 
which had been put under a hole in the ice; but his hat and gun, 
being left, led to the discovery. ^ A jury was impan^ed,^' says 
C. Mather, << and it was remarkable^that one Tofruu, a Counsellor 
of King Philip's, whom they suspeeted as the author of this murder, 
approaching to the dead body, it would still feUl a bleeding- afrethr 
as if it had been newly slain, &c. Afterwards an Indian, called 
Pa/tidkfoit, gave in his testimony, that he saw this Toduu^wlth cer-^ 
tain other Indians, killing of John Scojuaman, &c. Hereupon 
Tobias, with two other Indians, being apprehended, they were> 
after a fair trial, by. a jury consisting half of English, and half of 
Indians, convicted, and so condemned ;. and though they were all 
successively turned off the ladder at the gallows, utterly denj^g 
the fact^ yet the last of them happening to break or slip the rope^ 
did, before his going off the ladder again, confess that the other 
Indians did really murder John Sausaman, and that he was him- 
self, though no actor in it, yet a looker on. Things began by thia 
time to have an ominous aspect." — Math, . Magnolia, VII. 46. a; 
See also Hukbardi new edit. 66 — 71. Church, 9. Increase Mather j 
2. and the Postscript to the same^ also the Postscript in the old 
cditioB of Hu&6ar(f,. apologizing for the justness of the war, &c. 

" Philip, conscious to his own guilt, pusht on the execution of 
his plot as fast. as he could; he armed bis men, and sent away their 
xjDomen, [to the Narrageinsets,] and entertained many strange In? 
dians that flocked in unto him from several parts of the country,, 
and began to be tumultuous." — C. Mather ubi supra. 

Thus broke out King Philip's war,, which terminated in almost, 
the total extermination of his aUies. Happily for the settlers^ it 
commenced prematurely. The Sachem's plans were general, and 
d^fyply laid. The Narraganscts had promiAed: to rise wAth.^ouft 
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thaasand men, according to Hubbard. It U unnecessary to make 
any particular references on the miseries of war, afinded to ia 
Stanaa VII. 

Stanza VIII. 
TiU Jitarragansei*sfortrett hUutd, 

In tiie winter of 1676-6, the Commissioners of tiie United Colo- 
aies determined to attack the Narraganset fortress, situated near 
Pawcatock river, « on an eleyated ground, or piece of upland, of 
perhaps 3 or 4 acres, in the middle of a bedioos swamp ; about 
seven miles nearly due west from ^arragamtet south ferry."— 
CkurOt^ 29. The foDowing account of that tragical business is the 
■lost full and perspicuous. 

«< The next morning, (Dec. 19th,) at the dawning of the day, they 
commenced their march towards the enemy, who were fai a swamp 
at about fifteen miles distance. The troops proceeded with great 
qiirit, wadiog through the snow, in a severe season, untH neaily 
•oe o'clock, without fire to warm or food to refresh them, ex^^epl 
a^t had been taken on the way. At this time, they had arrived 
just upon the seat of the enemy. This was upon a rising ground* 
in the centre of a large swamp. It was fortified with paUsades, 
and compassed with a hedge without, nearly of a rod's thicknesa. 
The only entrance which appeared practicable, was over a log, or 
tree, which lay up five or six feet from the ground. This opening 
was commanded in front by aiLind of log house, and on the left by 
a flanker. As soon as the troops entered the skirts of the swampy 
they discovered an advanced party of the enemy, upon whom they 
immediately fired. The enemy returned the fire, and retned be- 
fore them, until they were led to the very entrance by the block- 
house. Without reconnoitering the fort, or waiting for the army 
to march up and form for the attack, the Massachusetts troops, led 
on by their officers, with great courage, mounted the tree and en- 
tered the fort : but they were so galled from the blockhouse, and 
received such a furious and well-directed fire from almost every 
quarter, that, after every exertion of skill and courage, of which 
they were capable, they were obliged to retreat out of the fort 
l^e whole army pressed forward with the utmost courage and ex- 
srtion, but such were the obstructions from the swamp and the 
mow, that it was a considerable time before the men could all be 
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brougfat up to acdoD. Captains Johnson and Davenport, and ma^ 
ny brave men of the MassachusettSi were killed. The Connecticut 
troops, who formed in the rear, coming up to the charge, mounted 
over the log before the blockhouse, the Captains leading and spirit- 
ing op the men in the most undaunted manner. Aboat the same 
time that the main body of the Connecticut troops were forcing 
their way by the blockhouse, a few bold men ran round to the op- 
posite part of the fort, where they found a narrow spot where there 
were no palisades, but a high and thick hedge of trees and brush. 
The sharpness of the action in the front had drawn off the enemy 
from this part, and climbing over unobserved, they ran down be- 
tween the wigwams, and poured a heavy and well-directed fire upon 
tihe backs of the enemy, who lay wlndly exposed to their shot 
Thus assaulted, in front and rear, they were driven from the flank- 
er and blockhouse. The Captains crying out, they run, they run, 
the men pressed so furiously upon them, that they were forced 
firom that part of the fort. The soldiers without rushed in, with 
great spirit, and the enemy were driven from one covert and hiding 
place to another, until the middle of the fort was gained ; and af- 
ter a long and bloody action, they were totally routed and fled into 
the wUdemess. As they retired, the soldiers set fire to the wig- 
wams, about six hundred of which were instantly consumed. The 
enemy's com, stores, and utensils, with many of their old men, 
women, and children, perished in the conflagration. It was sup- 
posed, that three hundred warriors were slain, besides many 
wounded, who afterwards died of their wounds and with the cold. 
Nearly the same number were taken, with three hundred women 
and children. From the number of wigwams in the fort, it is pro* 
bable that the whole number of the Indians was nearly four thou- 
sand. Those who were not killed in battle, or did not perish in the 
flames, fled to a cedar swamp, where they spent the night, without 
food, fire, or covering. It was, nevertheless, a dearly bought vic- 
tory. Six brave Captains fell in the action,, and eighty men were 
killed or mortally wounded. A hundred and fifty were wounded, 
who afterwards recovered. After the fatiguing march, and hard 
fought battle of three hours, in which the troops had been exer- 
cised, the army, just at the setting of the sun, having burnt and de-^ 
^trpyed all in their power, left the enemy*f ground, and} carrying 
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aibout two hundred dead and wounded meni marched back, sixteen 
or eighteen miles, to head quarters. The night was tery cold and 
stormy. The snow fell deep, and it was not until midnight, or af- 
ter, that the army got in. Many of the wounded, who otherwise 
might have recovered, died with the cold," &c. — TrumbulVs Hittory 
of ContieeticiU, Vol, I. pp, 338 — 340. 3ee also Mather's Magnalia^ 
49, 60. Hubbard, 130—133. incrtcut Mather, 20. Captain 
Church was severely wounded in this action. ** He was struck 
with three bullets, oue od his thigh, which was near half cut off as 
it glanced on the joint of his hip bone ; another through the gather- 
ings of his breeches and drawers, with a small flesh wound ; a third 
pierced his pockets, and wounded a pair of mittens, that he had 
borrowed of Captain Prentice; being wrapped up together had 
the misfortune of having many holes cut through them with one 
bttDet ; however, he made shift to keep on his legs," &c. — Chyarch, 
27. This kind of defensive armour seems to have been not unusual 
in those chivalrous days. " Mr. Gill was struck with a musket ball 
en the side of his belly ; but being clad, with a buff coat, and some 
aii(^ness of paper under it, it never broke his skin." — Church, 11. 

Stanzas IX and X. 
TiU of the tribes whom rage at first, ^. 

The jealousies of the confederated Indians, among themselves, 
hastened their separation, and consequent destruction in detaiL 
^ This quarrel proceeded to that height, that from that time for- 
ward, those several Indians that had for so long a time been com- 
bined together, resolved now to part, and every one to shift for 
themselves, and return to their own homes ; Philip to Mount Hope, 
and the Narragansetto to theur own country agaui ; the Nipnets 
and. the River [Connecticut] Indians bending theilr course west- 
wardy others northward," &c. — Hubbard, 211. C. Mather says 
^ibeir demons deserted them. See Notes to Canto III. 

Of tbe ^MBoe powerful nation of the Narragansets, Mr. Hubbard, 
immediately after the war, says, « there is none of them left on 
that side of tlM country^ unless some few, not exceeding seventy 
in number, that have sheltered themselves under the inhabitants of 
Rhode-Island, as a merchant of that pkce, worthy of credit, lately 
affirmed to the writer hvnot It is considered by what de^jees 
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they have beeo confunied and destroyed." — HuMnirdf J^ew Ed. 
p. 168. Moit of the persecuted tribes went westward, and were 
never heard of thereafter. Some settled among^ MoheaganSi on 
the Hudson river. An incredible number were executed at dif- 
ferent places. 

Thote uhio in davery't gaiUng ehmnf ^€. 

" After thisy" says Church, << Dartmouth's distresses required 
foccour, great part of the town being laid desolate, and many of 
the inhabitants killed ; the most of Plymouth forces were ordered 
thither ; and coming to Russel's garrison at Ponoganset, they met 
with a number of the enemy that had surrendered themselves pri- 
foners on terms promised by Captain Eels of the garrisoo, and 
Balph Eari, who persuaded them (by a friend Indian he had em- 
ployed) to come in. And had their promises to the Indians been 
kept, and the Indians fairiy treated, it is probable that most, if not 
all the Indians in those forts had soon followed the example of the 
Indians who had now surrendered themselves ; which would have 
been a good step towards finishing the war. But in spite of all that 
Captains Rels, Church, or JEor/, could say, argue, plead, or beg, 
somebody else that had more power in their hands, improved it ', 
and without any regard to the promises made them on their sur* 
rendering themselves, they were carried away to Plymouth, there 
told, and trantparted out of the country, being aboiut eight tewre per* 
tonir 

In another place, the narrator sajrs, ** They met the €ieneral| 
and presented him with 18 of the enemy they had captived. The 
General, pleased with the exploit, gave them thanks, particulariy to 
Mr. Church, the mover and chief actor of the business, and sending 
two of them (likely boys) a present to Bottan; smiling at Mr. 
Church told him, that he made no doubt hit faculty uwuld tMpply 
them with Indian boys enough before the war wat ended,** 

Again ; <* Captain Church hastening with hb prisoners through 
the woods to Plymouih, disposed of them all, except only one 
Jtffery, who proved very ingenuous and faithful to him, in inform- 
ing him where other parcels of Indians harboured," &c. £. 
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Stanza XI. 

When aU whom kin orfriendthip made 

To his fallen fortunes dear, were dead. 

Philip's uncle UneompoUny sometimes called Uncomdaent* was 

slain July Slst, 1676, and his sister taken prisoner, at the same 

time. On the second of Aug^t, he narrowly escaped from Ci^ 

tain Church, leaving his peag, wife and son. His friends of any 

distinction among the other tribes, had been killed before, yix : 

Canonchet, Pombam, Matoonas, &c. 

And bullets whispered death was near. 
Among Philip's other hairbreadth deliverances, the following is 
recorded by Captain Church ; it happened on Taunton river, near 
Sridgewater. " Next morning Captain Church moved very early 
with his company, which was increased by many of Bridgewater, 
that enlisted under him for that expedition, and by their piloting, 
soon came very still to the top of the great tree which the enemy 
had fallen across the river ; and the captain spy'd an Indian sitting 
on the stump of it on the other side of the river, and he clapp'd his 
gon up, and had doubtless dispatcht^d him, )but that one of his own 
Indians called hastily to him not to are, for he believed it was one 
of their own men ; upon which the Indian .tson the stump look'd 
about, and Captain Church's Indian seeing his face, perceived his 
mistake, for he knew him to be Philip, clapp'd up his gun and fired, 
but it was too late, for Philip immediately threw himself off the 
stnrap, leap'd down a bank on the side of the river, and made his 
escape." — Church, 62. 

Stanza XII. 
Souih from the tangled swamp that spread 
Below the mount, an upland rose. 
« Philip was now upon a little spot of upland, that was in the 
south end of the miry swamp, just at the foot of the mount, which, 
was a spot of ground that Captain Church was well acquainted 
with."— /(icm, 70. 

So spreads beneath the liquid surge. 
*< The Indians," says C. Mather, " covered themselves with greeo 

* JMpompoin, according to Church. 

25 
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boagfas, a snbtiltj of the same naiurei though not of the same colour, 
that Ihey affimi to be used by the CutUe fish." 

Stahza xnL 

The PanieH. 
*' The CouBsdlon of the Indian kings in New-England were 
termed the Paniese. These were not only the wisest, but largest 
and brarest men to be found among their subjects. They were the 
immediate guard of their respective Sachems, who made neither 
war nor peace, nor attempted any weighty afiair, without their ad- 
vice." << These paniese, or ministers of state, were in league with 
the priests, or powaws. To keep the people in awe, they pretend- 
ed, as well as the priests, to have converse with the invisible worid, 
and that Hobbamock* often iq>peared to them.*' — TrumbuU, 

Stanza XIV. 
When in his royalties he seie, 
<< The moon now shining bright, he saw him [Annawon] at a 
distance coming with something in his hands, and coming* up to 
Captain Church, he fell upon his knees before him,* and offered him 
what he had brought, and speaking in plain Knglish, said, Greai 
Captain, jfou have killed Philip, and conquered hit country ; for I 
believe that I and my company are the last that war againd the Eng- 
lish, so suppose the war u ended by your means ; and therefore these 
things belong unto you. Then opening his pack, he pulled out 
Philip's belt curiously wrought with wompom, being nine inches 
broad, wrought with black and white wompom, in various figures 
and flowers, and pictures of many birds and beasts. This, when 
hung upon Captain Church's shoulders, reached his ancles; and 
another belt of wompom he presented him with, wrought after the 
former manner, which Philip was wont to put upon his'head; it 
had two flags on the back part, which himg down on his back ; 

• 

and another small belt with a star upon the end of it, which he used 
to hang on his breast } and they were all edged with red hair, 
which Annawon said they got in the Mohog's country. Then he 
pulled out two horns of glazed powder, and a red cloth blanket. 

* Suppesed hj the EnfUl^ tob« libR ^cvi\. %«t ^^m ta Canto IV. 
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He told Captain Church these were Philip's royalties) which he 
was wont to adorn himself with when he sat in state." — Chunhf p. 
84. I have seen a cape, made of feathers, said to haye been Fhilip'8« 
and a pouch of the same materials, at Brown College, in Provi- 
dence. The Antiquarian Society in Rhode-Island profess, I be^ 
liere, to have his skull. 

Stanza XV. 
Jit theparUher*i sight, 
■ I am well aware, that there is, properly, no such American ani- 
mal ; but it is a better sounding word, in poetry, than Cat of thtf 
Mountain, &c. I have also called a Couguar a Tigert in the SixA 
Canto, to avoid a repetition of the word. 

The crystal wave 
Where the Spirit dweJU in his northern cave, 
" About thirty miles below the falls of St. Anthony, at which I 
arrived the tenth day after I left Lake Pepin, is a remcurkable cav& 
of an amasing depth. The Indians term it Wakon-teebe, that is, 
Ae Dwelling of tiie Great Spirit. The entrance into it is about 
Ini feet wide, the height of it five feet. The arch within it is near 
fifteen feet high and about thirty feet broad. The bottom of it 
Gonsitts of fine clear sand. About twenty feet from the entrance 
b^^s a lake, the water of which is transparent, and extends to 
an uBsearchable distance ; for the darkness of the cave prevents 
all attempts to acquire a knowledge of it. I threw a small peb- 
ble towards the interior parts of it with my utmost strength : I 
could hear that it fell into the water, and notwithstanding it was 
of so small a size, it caused an astonishing and horrible noise, 
that reverberated through all those gloomy regions. I found in 
this cave many Indian hieroglyphics, which appeared very an- 
eient, for time had nearly covered them with moss, so that it was 
with difficulty I could trace them. They were cut in a rude man- 
neT) apon the inside of the walls, which were composed of a stone 
so extremely soft that it might easily be penetrated with a knife ; 
a stcHne every where to be found near the Mississippi. The cave 
is only accessible by ascending a narrow steep passage, that lies 
near the brink of the river." — Carver's Travels, pp. 39, 40. 
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Stanza XIX. 
Yet does mtr warm breath buoyant ruey ^. 

** Whither is that breath flown, which a few hours ago seat up 
smoke to the Great Spirit ?"— Carver** Trareli, p. 262. The usual 
Indian metaphors for war and peace, are generally known. — 
** Straight roads, smooth waters, clear sky, smoking the white ca- 
lumet on a beaver blanket, under the tree of peace, the war ket- 
tle, &c. &c." are terms familiar to all who have looked into Colden's 
History of the Five Nations, Carver's Travels, &c. — I have not, 
therefore, thought it needful to make any note on particular ex- 
pressions of this description. The following list of metaphors if 
extracted from Heckewelder, and comprbes, I believe, most of 
those employed in the text. 

" < The sky is overcast with dark blustering clouds.' We shall 
have troublesome times ; we shall have war. — * A black cloud has 
arisen yonder.' War is threatened from that quarter, or from that 
nation. — < The path is already shut up.' Hostilities have com- 
menced. The war is begun. — < The rivers run with blood.' War 
rages in the country. — * To bury the hatdiet.' To make, or con- 
clude a peace. — < To lay down the hatchet, or to dip the hatchet 
under the bedstead.' To cease fighting for a while, during a truce ; 
or, to place the hatchet at hand, so that it may be taken up again at 
a moment's warning. — < The hatchet you gave me was very shaip.' 
As you have satisfied me, I have done the same for you ; I have 
killed many of your enemies. — * Singing birds.' Tale bearers-^ 
story tellers — liars. — < Don't listen to the singing of the birds 
which fly by.' Don't believe what stragglers tell you. — * To kin- 
dle a council fire at such a place.' To appoint a place where the 
national business is to be transacted ; to establish the seat of govern- 
ment there. — < I will place you under my wings.' (Meaning under 
my arm pits.) I will protect you at all hazards. You shall be per- 
fectly safe ; nobody shall molest you. — < Suffer no grass to grow 
on the war path.' Carry on the war with vigour. — * To open a 
path from one nation to another, by removing the logs, brush and 
briers out of the way.' To invite the nation to which the path 
leads, to a friendly intercourse ; to prepare the way to live on 
friendly terms with them. — < I have covered yon spot with fresh 
earth ', I have raked leaves, and planted trees ^hereon ;* meant 11- 
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terally, I have hidden the grave from your eyes ; and figuratively^ 
< ycm must now be cheerful again !' — < To bury deep in the earth.' 
(An injury don%) — ^To consign it to oblivion." — Heckewelderi pp. 
126r 126, 127, 128, 129. 

Ai the vn-etch by mbtU ioreerer near. 

'< It is incredible to what a degree the superstitious belief in 
witchcraft operates on the mind of an Indian. The moment hif 
imagination is struck with the idea he is bewitched, he is no longer 
himself. Of this extraordinary power of their conjurers, of the 
omses which produce it and the manner in which it is acquired, 
they have not a very definite idea. The sorcerer, they think, 
makes use of some deadening substance, which he conveys to the 
person he means to < strike,' in a manner which they can neither 
understand nor describe. The person thus * stricken,' is imme- 
diately seized with an unaccountable terror. His spirits sink, his 
appetite fails, he is disturbed in his sleep, he pines and wastes 
away, or a fit of sickness seizes him, and he dies at last, a misera- 
ble victim to the workings of his own imagination." — Heeketoeldert 
820 — ^231. See also Carver, Charlevoix, Bartram, Heame, ^. re- 
ferred to in Dr. Jarvit's JHtcourse on the Religion of the Indian 
iribei, ^. delivered before the JV*. F. Historical Sodely, December 
80, 1819. And see Notes to Canto IV. Dr. Jarvis, p. 51 , takes no- 
tice of the mistake, made by Carver and others, in confounding the 
Jongleurs, or Jugglers, (In.English,) with the Priests. The expres- 
sion, Sorcerer, made use of in the text, alludes to the former order. 
I have generally, however, termed them Pow-wahs, and their bre- 
thren, who followed the more regular practice, Phtpheti. It is 
somewhat siogularthat Mr. Southey, in one of his < Songs of the 
North-American Indians,' should put the French term Jongleur, 
ID the mouth of a native. 

Like the coward ghosts whom the bark of stone. 

«-They believe, (the Chepewyans,) that immediately after their 
death, they pass into another world, where they arrive at a large 
river,-on which they embark in a stone canoe, and that a gentle 
current bears them on to an extensive lake, in the centre of which 
is a most beautiful island ; and that, in the view of this delightful 
abode, they receive that judgment for their conduct during life, 
which terminates their final state and unalterable allotment. If 

25* 
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their good actiong are declared to predominate) they are landed 
s|)on the island, where there is to he no end to their ha|ipliieif ; 
vhich, however, according- to their notions, conijpts in an eternal 
enjoyment of sensual pleasurci and carnal gratification. Baft if 
their bad actions weigh down the balance, the stone caooe sinks 
at once, and leaves them up to their chins in the water, to behold 
and regret the reward enjoyed by the good, and eternally strog<- 
gling-, but with unavailing endeavours, to reach the blissful island, 
from which they are excluded for ever." — Maekenaie's VoyagUf p. 
84, Jfew- York Ed. 1802. 

Tht hunters eamCf the charm they broughi. 
It is said in Bartram's travels, that the deer are enticed by the 
olive leaves. 

Stanza XXI. 

Taubut, « Thank you^'—Hecketoelder. 

Ai fierce the enclosing circle burnt. 

" Les Chasseurs se rangent sur quatre Ligves, qui forment 

on tr^ grand Quarr6, et commencent par mettre le ieu aox 

Herbes, qui sont s^hes alors, et fort hautes ; puis, k mesure que 

le feu gagne, ils avancent en se reserrant. Les Bcenfs, qui crai- 

gnent extr^mement le feu, fuyent toujours, et se tronvent a la fin 

si serr^s les uns contre les autres, qu'on les toe ordinairement 

jusqu'au dernier." << Quand il [le bceuf ] est bless^, il est farieuz, 

et se retoume sur les chasseurs." — ChmievoiXf Tom. HI. 131. 

Stanza XXIII. 
Miantonimo's honoured head. 
I know not if the quantity of this word be correct. Miantonimo 
was the chief Sachem of the Narragansets, and was defeated and 
taken prisoner, in a pitched battle with Uncas, who cut off his 
head and sent it to the English. They stuck it on a pole, in terro* 
rum, Anno 1643. Canonchet was Miantonimo's son. He waf 
captured in 1676 by the Connecticut forces, and their Indian con- 
federates, the Mohegans, and Niantics, under their Sachem, old 
Minigret. Canonchet was one of the most gallant chieftains of 
that day. A very interesting account, too long to be inserted, is 
given of his capture, in Hubbard, pp. 159—162: He was hmumr- 
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My ihot hj tome Moheg^s of his own rank. Mr. Irving has 
ntatioBed him in his life of Philip. Panoquin was the friend of 
Canonohety and also a Snb-Sachem among the Narragansetf^ — 
Bubbard, Mather's Magnolia. Inereaae Mather, ^. 

A*e'er from kU path thaU traveller turn, 

Betide their grassy mound to mourn, 
** Bat on whatever occasion they [the Indians' mounds] maj hare 
been made, they are of considerable notorie^ among die Indians : 
for a party passing, about thirty years ago, through the part of 
the country where this barrow is, went through the woods directly 
to it, without any instructions or inquiry ; and having staid about 
it for some time, with expressions which were construed to be 
those of sorrow, they returned to the high road, which they had 
left about half a dozen miles to pay this visit, and pursued their 
journey." — Jefferson's J^otes, pp. 161, 162. 

Stahza XXIV. 
The haltle-god, 
** II parok, Madame, que dans ces Chansons on invoque le dieo 
de la guerre, que les Hurons appellent ^e^oui et les Iroquois 
jSgreskou6. Je ne sqai pas quel nom ou lui donne dans let 
Langnes Algonquines." ** VAreskoui des Hurons et VAgreskofui 
des Iroquois est dans I'opinion de ces peoples le Souverain Etre, et 
le Dieu de la Guerre." — Charlevoix, III. 207 — 344. I do not know, 
any better than Father Charlevoix, the name of the war-god 
among the Lenap^ ; but find a totally different word for the verb 
to make war, which, in the Iroquois, is derived from the name of 
the deity. The New-England Indians, I believe, had no such per- 
son in heir mythology.* The word is, therefore, improperly put 
in King Philip's mouth. Mr. Campbell writes it Ariouski, in << Ger- 
trude of Wyoming." 

Stanza XXV. 
So where at first with gurgling rush. 
<< I observed that the main body of the Fox river came from 
the southwest, that of the Ouisconsin from the northeast. Hiat 



* See the Notes lo Canto IV. 
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two such riven should take their rise so near each other, md af- 
ter running different courses^ empty themselves into the sea, at a 
distance so amazing, (for the former having passed through- seve- 
ral great lakes, and run upwards of two thousand miles, falls into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the other, after joining the Missis- 
sippi, and having run an equal number of miles, disembogues it- 
self into the Gulf of Mexico,) is an instai|ee scarcely to be met in 
the extensive continent of North- America. I had an opportunity 
the year foUowing, of making the same observations on the affini- 
ty of various head branches of the waters of the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi [which] in some places approached so near that I 
could have stepped from the one ta the other."— Corver't TVaveis, 
p. 28. 

Stanza XXVI. 
Enkindles at polluted fires — 
The stem must crack. 
*^They will not suffer any belonging to them to fetch such 
things as are necessary, even fire, from these retreats, though the 
want is attended with the greatest inconvenience. They are also 
so superstitious as to think, if a pipe stem cracks^ which among 
them is made of wood, that the possessor has lighted it at one of 
these polluted fires," &c. — Carver's Travels, 152. This alludes to a 
particular custom, to which the simile in the text has no reference. 
See, also, for that custom, Adaifs History of the J^orth-Ameriean 
Indians. M^Kemie's History of the Fur Trade, p. 87. Star in tho 
Westf Ify Dr. Boudinot,^. and the Notes to Canto IV.. 

Stanza XXVU. 
JVa Weko'lis shall ever sing. 
" The Indians say that when the leaf of the white oak, which 
puts forth in the spring, is of the size of the ear of a mouse, it is 
time to plant com ; they observe that now the whipperwill has ar- 
rived, and is continually hovering over them, calling out his In- 
dian name * fVekoHs, in order to remind them of the planting 
time, « Hackihack V go to planting com \"-~Heckewelder, p. 305t 
Carver, mentioning the same circumstance, says the Indians term 
Ibe bird << Muckawissr--^, Z\^. 
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The bicuting mnd wUh poisoned breath. 
The mortality among the Indians, previous to the coming of the 
Bnglishy has been mentioned before, in the note from GooHitf om 
tbe^Pawkanawkutts. And see Notes to Canto III. 

The Owannox, 
This was the name given to the English by the Indians. Thnt, 
when the enemy approached Mystic Fort, the sentry of the Pe* 
quods cried out O wanux ! O wanua ! or, as C. Mather has i^ 
Wannux ! Wannux ! — Magnolia, VII. 42. 

The gloomy ghost* of dead renoum, 
h^ I perceive, borrowed from Young, — 

The melancholy ghosts of dead renown. 
All point to earth, and hiss at human pride ! 

Stanza XXVIU. 

The eotmeUJire. 

« One houte^ one fire, and one canoe, is to say that they con8ti» 
toted together one people, one family." — HeekeweldeTf 79. 

Mytteriout at the n^ore, 
Where Hwon disembogues its tides, 

I transcribed these lines hastily, without referring to their precise 
aUnsion. The second line may be stricken out, without injuring the 
sense of the passage. Those, however,, who are disposed to be 
captious, are perfectly welcome to all the blunders / may have com- 
mitted, here and elsewhere. 

« I had like to have omitted a very extraordinary circumstance, 
relative to these straights, (Michilliroackinack.) According to ob- 
servation, made by the French, whilst they were in possession of 
the fort, although there is no diurnal dood or ebb to be perceived 
in these waters, yet, from an exact attention to their state, a pe* 
nodical alteration in them has been discovered. It was observed 
that tbey rose by gradual, but almost imperceptible degrees, till 
4bey f^^.t reached the height of about three feet. This was accom- 
pKthed In seven years and a half; and in the same space they as 
gently decreased, till they had reached their former situation ; so 
that in fifteen years they had completed this inexplicable revolu- 
tion."-^CaiTer,p.92. 
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Stanza XXX. 
Go howl around the woUm of heaven ! 

« He/' the Prophet, « likewise told me, that departed souls tS- 
wujs went southward ; and that the difference between the good 
and bad was this — ^that the former were admitted into a beautiful 
town, with spiritual wallsy or walls agreeable to the nature of soob ; 
and that the latter would for ever hover round those waOs, and in 
vain attempt to get in/' &c. — Diary of Damd Bramerd, £. See 
also Carter f p. 251. M'Kensiet &c. &c. 

The iDhiie man*8 arms. 

Cotton Mather thus pathetically laments the introductioD of fire-^ 
arms among the Indians. " After this the Land rested from War 
for forty Tears together, even until the Sins of the Land called for 
a new Scourge ; and the Inixam by being taught the Use of Giiti^ 
which hitherto they had not learnt, were more capable to be made 
the Instruments of inflicting it* The English Interest in America 
must at last, with Bleeding Lamentations, cry out Beu ! potior 
telii vulnera facta meit. For after this, the Awri sacra JVotiei, 
that curted Hunger of Lucre, in the diverse Nations of Europeans 
here, in diverse Colonies bordering upon one' another, soon fur- 
nished the Savages with Tools to destroy those that fumish'd 
them ; — Toob pregnant with infernal flame" &c. — MagnaJiaf VH. 
44. The Dutch sold great quantities of fire arms to the Indians. 

Stanza XXXI. 
By Satsaeous* honoured bones. 
This mode of expression is, I believe, improper for an Indian. 
The author last quoted has this curious remark, speaking of the 
destruction of the Pequod Fort. " When they came to see the 
ashes of their friends mingled with the ashes of the fort, and the 
Bodies of so many of their Country terribly BarbUiew'df where the 
English had been doing a good morning's work, they Howl'd, they 
Roar'd, they stamp'd, they tore their hair ; and though they did 
not Swear, (for they knew not how !) yet they Cursed, and were 
the Pictures of so many Devils in Desperation." — Magnaiia, VII. 
43. 

In the fUrce Maqua^s dime. 
The Indians in the western parts of Cenaecticut, were tributary to 
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the Mohawks. The cry of* a Mohawk ! a Mohawk !" struck them 
with oniv^rsal panic. The Mohawks announced their coming by 
.the shout) " We are coming, we are cemiog, to suck ytmr blood !" 
See Colden's Hittoryt vol. I. p. 3. and TrumbuUf p. 66. These con- 
querors made a descent upon Philip's confederates, during this war, 
and destroyed numbers of them. See the Notes to Canto III. 

Stanza XXXII. 

That Philip killed an Indian for proposing terms of peace, and 
that the brother, or friend, of the deceased, betrayed the Sachem's 
haunts to the English, are historical facts, recorded by aU the con- 
temporary historians of that day. Cotton Mather says, " A man 
belonging to Philip himself, being disgusted at him for killing an 
Indian, who had propounded an expedient of peace with the Eng- 
fii&, ran away from him to Ehode-Island, where Captain Church 
was then recruiting of his weary forces."— lAfagna/ta, VII. 45. 
" One of Philip*8 men (being disgusted at him, for killing an In- 
dian, who had propounded an expedient for peace with the English) 
ran away from him, and coming to Road-Island^ informed," &Cd— 
hierease Mather, p. 46. << Such had been his inveterate malice and 
wickedness against the English, that despairing of mercy from 
them, he could not hear that any thing should be suggested to him 
about a peace, insomuch as he caused one of his confederates to be 
killed, for propounding an expedient of peace ; which so provoked 
some of his company, not altogether so desperate as himself, that 
one of them (being near of kin to him that was killed) fled to Road- 
Island," kjc—Hubbard, old edit. p. 103. See Captain Church's 
account in a Note to Canto III. As to the mode of Agamoun's 
execution, it is^ I believe, justifiable. 

M The Sachem was not only examiner, judge, and executioner, 
in all criminal cases^ but in all matters of justice between one man 
and another. The Sadiem whipped the delinquent, and slit his 
nose, in cases which required these punishments ; and he killed the 
delinquent, unless he were at a great distance. In this case, in 
which execution could not be done with his own hands^ he sent his 
knife, by which it was effected. The Indians would not receive 
any punishment that was not capital, from the hands of any except 
4heir Sachems. The S«chems were so absolute in their goverri- 
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meot, that they contemned the limited authority of the Bngliih 
governors." — TrumbuUy pp. 52, 63. 

" In the time of Baeon*t rebellion, one of these WenwamUf 
[Virginia Sachems] attended by several others of his niktioo, was 
treating with the English in JVeto Kent county, about a Peace; and 
during the time of his Speech, one of his Attendants presom'd to 
interrupt him, which he resented as the most unpardonable Affiront 
^at could be offered him, and therefore he instantly took his 
Tomahawk from his girdle, and split the Fellow's head, for his 
presumption. The poor Fellow dying immediately upon the spot, 
be commanded some of his men to carry him out, and went on 
again with his Speech where he left off, as unconcem'd as if nothing 
had happened."— fliffory of Virgima, p. 194. 

Stanza XXXIV. 

The bravef the generhut MnruBWon. 
See a Note to Canto V. 

Jis in his dream the InUuAe*tfiHh» 
See a subsequent Note to this Canto. 

Their courage is an old year's flame. 
'< The Indians esteem the old year's fire, as a most dangerous 
pollution) regarding only the supposed holy fire, which the Ar- 
chimagus annually renews for the people." — Mair, p. 22. 

The insatiate hawk, 
** The Cheerake Indians have a pointed -fyroTerbial expression, 
signifying < The great hawk is at home.' "^-jidaiTf p. 17. speakmg 
of the Indian contempt of avarice^ 

Since childhood's earlier moons were deadj ^. 
The following extracts relate to what some writers call " making 
bladL boys," and Mr. Heckewelder, « the initiation of boys." See 
the Notes to Dr. Jarvis's discourse ; and to the fourth Canto. 

** I do not know how to give a better name (initiation of boys) 
to a superstitious practice which is very commcm among the In- 
dians, and, indeed, is universal among those nations that I have 
become acquainted with. By certain methods which I shall pre- 
sently describe, they put the mind of a boy in a state of perturba- 
tion, so as to excite dreams and visions; by means of which they 
pretend that the boy recewea \n&Xx\iLC^\(yQ& ix^m certain spirits or 
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ankiiown agents as to his conduct in life, that he is informed of his 
future destination and of the wonders he is to perform in his future 
career throughout the world. 

. " When a boy is to be thus mt/Mrfei2, he is put under an alter* 
Date course of physic and fasting, either taking no food whatever, 
or swallowing the most powerful and naiueous medicines, and oc- 
casionaUy he is made to drink decoctions of an intoxicating nature, 
iiiitil his mind becomes su£Bciently bewildered, so that he sees or 
fiuDcies that he sees visions, and has extraordinary dreams, for 
tvhicb, of course, he has been prepared beforehand. He will fancy 
himself flying through the air, walking under ground, stepping 
from one ridge or hill to the other across the valley beneath, fight- 
ing and conquering giants and monsters, and defeating whole 
hosts by his single arm. Then he has interviews with the Mannitto, 
or with spirits, who inform him of what he was before he was 
bom, and what he will be after his death. His fate in this life is 
laid entirely open before him, the spirit tells him what is to be his 
future employment, whether he will be a valiant warrior, a mighty 
hunter, a doctor, a conjurer, or a prophet. There are even those 
who learn, or pretend to learn, in this way, the time and manner 
of their death. 

« When a boy has been thus initiated, a name is given to him 
analogous to the visions that he has seen, and to the destiny that is 
supposed to be prepared for him. The boy, imagining all that 
happened to him while under perturbation to have been real, sets 
out in tlie world with lofty notions of himself, and animated with 
courage for the most desperate undertakings. They could always 
cite numerous instances of valiant men, who, in former times, in 
consequence of such dreams, had boldly attacked their enemy with 
nothing but the Tamohican in their hand, had not looked about to 
survey the number of their opponents, but had gone straight for- 
ward, striking all down before them." — Heckewelder, pp. 238—9. 
The extract which follows, is, perhaps, as satisfactory an expla- 
nation of this singular custom, as any that has been given since the 
author's time. The same, or similar rites, being used by the In- 
dians of the north, probably gave occasion to the same superstition 
among the settlers there, as was entertained by those of the south ; 

26 
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najnely^f that the garages sacrificed their children to Moloch, or 
the I>e?il. 

« The Indians hare their altars and places of sacrifice. Some say, 
they now and then sacrifice young children : But they deny it, and 
assure us, that when they withdraw their children, it is not to sa- 
crifice them, but to consecrate them to the service of their God. 
Smith tells of one of these Sacrifices in his tune, from the Testi- 
mooy of some People, who had been Eye-witnesses. His Words 
are these." Here follows a quotation from Smith, referred to 
in the Notes to Dr. Jarvis's Discourse. He then proceeds; « I take 
this story of Smith*s to be only an Example of Huskanmcingf 
which being a ceremony then altogether unknown to him, he 
might easily mistake some of the Circiunstances of it. 

*^ The solemnity of Huskanawing is commonly practised once 
every fourteen or sixteen years, or oftner, as their young Men 
happen to grow up. It b an Institution or Discipline which all 
young Men must pass, before they can be admitted to be of the 
Number of the great Men, Officers, or Cockarouses of the Nation ; 
whereas by Captain 6'mt7/i> Relation, they were only set apart to 
supply the Priesthood. The whole ceremony of Huskanawing is 
performed after the following manner. 

<< The choicest and briskest young Men of the Town, and such 
only as have acquired some Treasure by their Travels and Hunting, 
are chosen out by the Rulers to be Hudcanawed ; and whoever refu- 
ses to undergo this Process, dares not remain among them. Seve- 
ral of those odd preparatory Fopperies are premised in the Begin- 
ning, which have been before related j but the principal Part of the 
Business is, to carry them into the Woods, and there keep them un- 
der Confinement, and destitute of all Society, for several Months ; 
giving them no other Sustenance, but the Infusion or Decoction of 
some poisonous, intoxicating Roots ; by virtue of which Physick, 
and by the severity of the Discipline which they undergo, they be- 
come stark staring Mad : In which raving. Condition they are kept 
eighteen or twenty Days. During these Extremities, they are shut 
up. Night and Day, in a strong Inclosure, made on Purpose, one of 
which I saw, belonging to the Pamaunkie Indians^ in the Year 1694. 
It was in Shape like a Sugar-loaf, and every way open like a lattice^ 
for the air to pass through. lu this Cage, thirteen young men had 
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been Hu8kanaw% and had not been a Month set at liberty when I 
saw it. Upon this Occasion it is pretended, that these poor Crea- 
tures drink so much of that Water of Lethe, that they perfectly lose 
the Remembrance of all former Things, even of their Parents, their 
Treasure, and their Language. When the Doctors find that they 
have drank sufficiently of the Wysoecan, (so they call this mad 
Potion,) they gradually restore them to their senses again, by les- 
sening the Intoxication of their Diet ; but before they are perfectly 
well, they bring them 'back into their Towns, while they are still 
wild and crazy, through the Violence of the Medicine. After this 
they are very fearful of discovering any thing of their former Re- 
membrance J for if such a thing should happen tp any of them, 
they must immediately be Huskanaw'd again. Thus they unlive 
their former Lives, and commence Men, by forgetting that they 
ever have been Boys. The Indians pretend that this violent Method 
of taking away the Memory, is to release the Youth from all their 
childish Impressions, and from that strong Partiality to Persons 
and Things which is contracted before Reason comes to take place." 
—History of Virgimay pp. 175, 176, 177, 178, 179. 
This too oft sung the illumined priest. 
" One thing," says Dr. Mather, " which emboldened King Philip 
in all his Outrages, was an assurance which his Magicians, consult- 
ing their Oracles, gave him, that no Englishmcen should ever kill 
him ; and indeed if any Englishman might have had the Honour 
of Killing him, he must have had a good measure of Chrace to have 
repressed the Vanity of Mind whereto he would have had some 
Temptations. But this will not extend the Life of that Bloody and 
Crafty Wretch above half his days J" — Magncdia, vii. p. 64. 

Stanza XXXV. 
Yamoyden. 
A word euphonized by my deceased friend, I believe, from some 
more uncouth name. All the letters, however, belong to the alpha- 
bet of these Indians. The rude sound of the Indian names was 
distressing to the writers of Philip's age, as appears from several 
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remarks of Mmtber) and others. The author of soma Terses, meaat 
to be complimentary, prefixed to Hubbard's Narrativoi calls them, 
** Names uncouth which near Mioshew could reduce, 
By's Pollyglotton to the vulgar use/' 
With all due deference, however, the appellations of many of these 
chieftains, particularly in the vicinity of Narraganset bay, if con- 
nected with classical associations, would seem full as sonorous as 
the names of the ancient heroes. 

Prove ifihe tpiritt ytl he tfutfi^— 
The sacrifice of blood. 
See notes to Cantos HI. and IV. 
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The Virgin Mother's meek full eye. 
" Christ himself, and the Virgin Mary had most beautifal eys, 
as amiable eys as any persons, saith BarradiuSi that ever lived ; 
bat withall so modest, so chaste, that whosoever looked on them, 
was freed from that passion of bm-ning lust ; if we may believe 
G^son and Bonaventure, there was no such antidote against it 
as the Virgin Marie's face." — Burton'i Anai. Mel. 

Stanza III. 

Round moon. 

So the Indians term the full moon. — Heekewelder, p. 307. 

Stanza V. 
Seul Nora sits. 
The name of tlie heroine was, in the original copy, scriptural. 
My friend afterwards altered it ; and I have left the one he se- 
lected. 

A Mpnet chieftain wooed and won 
Her virgin love. 
I believe no example is on record, of a Christian woman, of any 
refinement, voluntarily leaving her friends, and going off with an 
Indian. There have been many instances, where they have been 
carried off by the savages ; and, after having become used to 
their mode of life, refused to return to their connexions. La Hon- 
tan and Charlevoix are at issue, on a point respecting the taste of 
the French women. I quote from a poor translation of the former 
author, not having the original work. Speaking of the conduct of 
the savages, at the fair at Montreal, after they have intoxicated 
themselves a little^ he says, — " 'Tis a comical sight to see 'em run- 
ning from shop to shop, stark naked, with their bow and arrow» 

26* 
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Tbe nicer lort of women are wont to hold their fang before 1M^ 
eyes, to prevent their being frighted with the view of Iheir ugly 
parts. But these merry Companions) who know the brisk She- 
Merchants as well as we, are not wanting in making an ofier^ 
which is sometimes accepted of, when the present u tempting. If 
we may credit the common report, there are more than one or 
two of the Ladies of this country, whose Constancy and Vertne 
have held ont against the attacks of several officers, and at the 
same time vouchsafed a free access to thc|e homely paramours. 
Tis presumed their Compliance was the effect of Cmriosity, rather 
than of any nice Relish ; for, in a word, the Savages are neither 
brisk nor constant. But whatever is the matter, the women are the 
more excusable upon this Head, that such opportunities are very 
unfrequent." — La Honian't Voyage to JV. America^ Done into Eng- 
Hth, London, 1703. 

<' Si par hazard, Madame, vous tombez sur le livre de la Hoir- 
TAN, od il est parl^ de cette Foire, donnez vous bien de garde de 
prendre tout ce qu'il en dit pour des verity. La vraisemblance 
n'y est pas mdme gard^. Les Femmes des Montreal n'ont ja- 
mais donn^ lieu k ce que cet Auteur y met sur lenr compte, et il 
n'y a rien k craindre pour leur honneur de la part des Sauvages. 
n est sans ezemple qu'aucun d'eux ait jamais pris la moindre li- 
berty avec les Francoises, lors m^me qu'elles ont ^ leurs Pri- 
sonnieres. H's n'en sont pas m^e tenths, et il seroit a souhaiter 
que les Francois eussent le m^me dugout des Sauvagesses. La 
Hontan ne pouvoit pas ignorer ce qui est de notoriety publique en 
ce Pays ; mais il vouloit ^ga|rer ses M^moires, et pour y r^ussir, 
tout lui ^it bon," &c.— C/tor/erotx, III. pp. 142—3. 

Stahza VII. 
The Jioret where the wife of the Giani wu thrown. 
There is a tradition, preserved 'in the ColUetions of the Mati, 
Hia. Society, Vol. L p. 137, of the Indians on one of the Islands 
near Narraganset bay. They say that a giant, called Moshup, 
one of their ancestors, getting in a passion with his wife, hurled 
her through the air, and she dropped on Seaconet point. There 
she begnilad those who were pasting on the water, with a melan- 
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«ftoly 9ong, which drew them to the shore, where the made them 
pay her tribute. She finally turned into stone. 

Stanza IX. 
The Wakon bird daeendsfrom heaven. 

" The Wakon bird, as it is termed by the Indiansy appears to 
be of the same species as the birds of paradise. The name they 
have given it is expressive of its superior excellence and the vene- 
ration they have for it ; the Wakon bird being in thefi* language 
the bird of the Great Spirit. It is nearly the sise of a swallow, of 
a brown colour, shaded about the neck with a bright grem ; the 
wings are of a darker brown than the body ; its tail is composed 
of four or five feathers, which are three times as long as its body, 
and which are beautifully shaded with green and purple. It car- 
ries this fine length of plumage in the same manner as a peacodk 
does," he. — Carver, p. 814. Wakon, however, is the term for 
God, or the Great Spirit, in the Naudowessie dialect. In the Lan- 
guage of the Algonquins, Chippewyans, &C. which is radically the 
same with that of the New-England Indians, the name of the 
Deity, or Good Spirit, is Kitelii ManUou ; as that of bad Spirits 
is McUchi ManUou, The term used in the text is therefore impro- 
per, as is also, (though less objectionable, as it is applied,) the 
phrase Wakon cave, employed in the Fourth Canto. 
The Greai good SpiriVs beloved speech. 

According to Adair, the Southern Indians termed the sacred 
traditions of their forefathers, << the beloved speech." 

Stanza XI. 
Wept like the roebuck when he flies. 
** On dit qu'il [le Chevreuil] jette des larmes, lorsqu'il se voit 
pouss^ k, bout par les Chasseurs." — Charlevoix,. III. p. 132. 

Stanza XII. 
/ sought Heaconet's Q^un, 
Awashonks, the '< Sunke Squaw" of Seaconet, shortly before this 
time, had submitted, with ninety of her warriors, to Major Brad- 
ford. Her Indians accompanied the English in their last chace after 
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Philip. See Af^igtuiKa, VIL 63. Hubbardf Jftw Ed, 2\B. Church, 
21,43, &c. 

Hunter genii. 

Charlevoix mentions a feast in honour of what may be supposed 
to be the Hunter Genius, p. 118. 

Iht wily red fox leap. 
To mare the sportive birds, 

*< Les Renards donnent la chasse aux oiseaux de Riviere, d'nne 
maniere fort ing^nieuse. lis s'avancent un peu dans I'Eau, puis se 
retirent et font cent cabrioles sur le Rivage. Les Canards, les 
OuCards, et d'autres Oiseaux semblables, que ce jeu divertit, s'ap^ 
jNTochent du Renard ; quand il les voit k sa port^, il se tient fort 
tranquile d'abord, pour ne les point effaroucher, il renmuC settle- 
ment sa Queue, comme pour les attirer de plus pr^, et ces sots 
Animaux donnent dans le pi^ge, jusqu'a becquetter cette Queue. 
Alors le Renard saute dessus, et manque rarement son coup." — 
Charlevoix, III. p. 133. 

Balmy fountains of the west. 

« Un officier digne de foi m'a assAr^ avoir yA une Fontaine, dont 
r£au est eomme dc FHuile, et a le goM. de Fer. n m'a ajoAt^ 
qu'un peu plus loin, il y en a une autre toute semblable, et que les 
Sauvages se servent de son £au, pour appaiser toutes sortes de 
douleurs." — Idem. p. 224. 

Stanza Xin. 

The wanderer of the lonely place 

Waylaid, and tortured to confess. 
" They soon captivated the Numponsets, and brought them in, 
not one escaping. , This stroke he [Church] held several weeks, 
never returning empty handed. When he wanted intelligence of 
their kennelling places, he would march to some place likely t« 
meet with some travellers or ramblers, and scattering his company, 
would lie close, and seldom lay above a day or two, at the most, 
before some of them would fall into his hands, whom he would 
compel to inform where their company was ; and so, by bis me- 
thod of secret and sudden surprises, took great numbers of then 
prisoners."— CAiircA. E. 
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JtU the pure vmUn of thy faith. 
The gavagesy naturally enoughi ascribed sapematural efiecte to 
the sacrament of Baptism. — See Charlevoix, 249. 

Stanza XVI. 
** The river St. Mary has its source from a vast lake, or marsh, 
called Ouaquaphenogan, which lies between Flint and Ookmnlge 
rivers, and occupies a space of near three hundred miles in circuit. 
This vast accumulation of waters, in the wet season, appears as a 
lake, and contains some large islands, or knolls, of rich high land ; 
one of which the present generation of the Creeks represent to be a 
most blissful spot of the earth : they say it is inhabited by a peca- 
liar race of Indians, whose women are incomparably beautifid ; 
they also tell you that this terrestrial paradise has been seen by 
some of their enterprising hunters, when in pursuit of game, who, 
being lost in inextricable swamps and bogs, and on the point of 
perishing, were unexpectedly relieved by a company of beautiful 
women, whom they call daughters of the sun, who kindly gave them 
such provisions as they had with them, which vi^ere chiefly fruity 
•ranges, dates, &c. and some corn cakes, and then enjoined them 
to fly for safety to their own country ; for that their husbands were 
fierce men, and cruel to strangers : they further say that these 
hunters had a view of their settlements, situated on the elevated 
banks of an island , or promontory, in a beautiful lake ; but that in 
their endeavours to approach it, they were involved in perpetual 
labjrrinths, and, like enchanted land, still as they imagined they 
had just gained it, it seemed to fly before them, alternately appear- 
ing and disappearing. They resolved, at length, to leave the de- 
lusive pursuit, and to return ; which, after a number of inexpressi- 
ble difficulties, they effected. When they reported their adventures 
to their countrymen, their young warriors were inflamed with an 
irresistible desire to invade, and make a conquest of, so charming 
a country ', but all their attempts hitherto have proved abortive, 
never having been able again to find that enchanting spot, nor even 
any road- or pathway to it ; yet they say that they frequently meet 
with certain signs of its being inhabited, as the building of canoes, 
footsteps of men, inc. They tell another story concerning the in- 
habitants of this sequestered country, which seemy probable enough. 
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whkh is, that they are the posterity of a fogitbe remnant of the 
ancient Yameses, who escaped massacre after a bloody and deci- 
sive conflict between them and the Creek nation, (who, it is certain, 
conquered, and nearly exterminated, that once powerful people,) 
and here found an asylum, remote and secure from the fury of their 
proud cooqnerors." — Bartram's travels through JVorth and South 
CaroHfUii ^. London^ 1792, pp. 25, 26. 

Stanza XVII. 
And the had heard an Indian tellf 
Such umndt foreboded tudden bale. 
** As soon as nig^t comes on, these birds will place themseWei 
on the fences, stumps, or stones that lie near some house, and re^ 
peat their melancholy notes without any variation till midnight 
The Indians, and some of the inhabitants of the back settlements, 
think if this bird perches upon any house, that it betokens some 
mishap to the inhabitants of it." — Carver, 311. 

// wot the tout of a love-lorn maid. 
The Author of the << History of Virginia" before quoted, makes 
mention, p. 186, of a bird, said to contain the soul of one of their 
princes, by the Indians. Their ideas of the transmigration of souls, 
are referred to in the Notes to Canto V. 

Stanza XX. 
Each stepping where the first had gone. 
" They march one man behind the other, treading carefully in 
each other's steps, so that their number may not be ascertained 
by the prints of their feet." — Heekewelder. 
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Bright US the bird whom Indian legends sing^ ^, 
The notion which the Chepewyans entertain of the creation, 
' a very singular nature. They believe that at the first the 
i was one vast and entire ocean, inhabited by no living creature, 
pt a mighty bird, whose eyes were fire, whose glances were 
nings, and the clapping of whose wings was thunder. On his 
3nt to the ocean, and touching it, the earth instantly arose, 
remained on the surface of the waters. This omnipotent 
then called forth all the variety of animals from the earth," 
zc. — Mackenzie's Voyages, p. 74. E. 

Stanza I. 
The garden of the deep. 
le island of Rhode-island has always been celebrated for its 
iresque beauty, and the salubrity of its climate. Its surface ig 
;htfully varied into hill and dale, wood and field, and unques- 
ibly merits the appellation here bestowed. It was the rendez- 
of the English colonists during the wars with Philip. E. 

Stanza X. 
The plagues which sleep, 
In earth's dark bosom buried deep, 
As the poor savage deems. 
is mentioned in << J^ew England's Memorial," that the Indians 
osed the whitemen had the power of burying the small pox 
ir ground, or letting it escape among them. They were se- 
ly afflicted with this disease, particularly inthe spring of 1634. 
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Ovnng^ to their total want of comfort and deanlinefs, few of them 
could escape, who caught it. << Being very sore,*' says the memo- 
riai, ** what with cold and other distempers, they die like rotten 
sheep.'* Cotton Mather says, it was the plaguei which Squanto 
told his countrymen the English kept in a cellar. 

Stanza XII. 
How oft the storm their barks delayed. 
The difficulties encountered by the first emigrants, in crossmg 
the ocean, and after their arriral, are generally known. — They 
are faithfully narrated in the MagiuUia^ Prmee*s Chronological His- 
tory, JfeuhEngland's Memorial, Purchases Collections, &c. and in the 
modem histories of Hutchinson, Trumbull, &c. It would be use 
less to make any extracts, in these brief notes, unless required by 
the text. 



Stanza XIII. 
^ meteor fierce their herald came, 

<^ Some of the ancient Indians, that are surviving at the writing 
hereof, do affirm, that about some two or three years before the 
first English arrived here, they saw a blazing star, or comet, which 
was a forerunner of this sad mortaliQr, for soon after it came upon 
them in extremity. Thus Gk>d made way for his people, by re- 
moving the heathen," &c. — JV. £. Memorialf Boston prisded, Aeio- 
port reprinted, 1772. Of this mortality among the Indians, men- 
tioned in the Notes to Canto first, the Memorial says, — " The 
Lord was disposed much to waste them by a great raortaliQr, to- 
gether with which were their own civil dissentions, and bloody 
wars, so aMhe twentieth person was scarce left alive when these 
people arrived, there remaining sad spectacles of that mortality in 
the place where they seated, by many bones and skulls of the 
dead lying above ground : whereby it appeared that the living of 
them were not able to bury them.'* Id. p. 26. 

C. Mather^ Magnolia, i. 7, speaking of this mortality, says, 
*' It is remarkable, that a Frenchman who not long before these 
transactions, had by a shipwreck been made a Captive among the 
Ipdians of this Country, did, as the Survivors reported, just before 
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he dj'd in their Hands, tell these Taamy Pagans, that Ood, being 
angry irith them Jar their loickednessy would not only destroy them all, 
but also People the place with another Jfation, which would not live 
after their Brutish Manners. Those Infidels then Blasphemously 
reply'd, Ood could not kill them ; which Blasphemous mistake was 
confuted by an horrible and unusual Plague, &c." This story is 
told more at length, in JV*. E^ Memorial, pp. 29, 90. 
Their Powahsmet with purpose fell. 
** But before I pass on, let the reader take notice of a very re- 
markable particular, which was made known to the planters at 
Plymouth, some short space after their arrival, that the IndianSy 
before they came to the £nglish to make friendship with themy 
got an the Powahs in the country, who, for three days together, in 
a horrid and devilish manner, did curse and execrate ihem with 
their conjurations ; which assembly and service they held in a 
dark and dismal swamp. Behold how satan laboured to hinder 
the gospel from conning into J^ew England." JV*. E. Memorial, p. 
32. 

Stanza XIV. 
Gaunt famine came. 
That the miseries of this famine are not exaggerated, may be 
seen by a reference to the authorities. 

Crawled forth the myriad insect host. 
** It is to be observed, that the spring before this sickness, there 
was a numerous company of flies, which were like for bigness unto 
wasps' bumble-bees ; they came out of little holes in the ground, 
and did eat up the green things, and made such a constant yelling 
tioise, as made the woods ring of them, and ready to deafen the 
hearers ; the Indians said that sickness would follow, and so it did 
very hot in the months of June, July and August, of that summer." 
JV. E. Memorial, 99. The account of the sickness is given in the 

same place. 

On sterile soil. — 
• Oft blazed their roofs with raging fleencr-^ 
And oft the fierce tornado came* 
See the same book, pp. 43, 103, &c. 
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Stanza XV. 
A morUd tenor o'tr them came, 
Thb circumstance is particularly dwelt upon, by Nathaniel Mior* 
tODy (Author of the Memorial;) and C. Mather. 

Stanza XVI. 
When in their agonies they cried f 
On Christ. 

<^ After the English of the Massachusetts were returned^ the Pe- 
quots took their time and opportunity to cut off some of the Eng- 
lish at Connecticuti as they passed up and down upon their occa- 
sions ; and tortured some of them in putting them to death, in a 
most barbarous manner, and most blasphemously in (the Pequott* 
horrible blasphemy) this their cruelty, bade them call upon their 
God, or mocked and derided them when they so did." — JV. E. Mc" 
morialf 107. 

<< Those who fell into their hands alive, were cruelly tortured, 
after a most barbarous manner, by insulting over their prisoners 
in a blasphemous wise, when in their dying agonies, under the ex- 
tremity of their pains, (their flesh being first slashed with knives, 
and then filled with burning embers,) they called upon God and 
Christ, with gasping groans, resigning up their souls into their 
hands ', with which words these wretched caitiffs used to mock the 
English afterwards, when they came within their hearing and 
view.^'—Hubbard, pp. 23, 24. 

O'er daring sin — 
Prolific schism. — 

Alluding to the differences in religious opinions, which were so 
unsavoury in the nostrils of those worthy and stubborn sectarians, 
who had themselves emigrated that they might enjoy the free exer- 
cise of their tenets. One Thomas Morton, at an early period, ap- 
pears to have been particularly and deservedly obnoxious, for his 
open profanity. See JV. E. MtmarieU, pp. 76, 77. Magnalia, &c. 
This man, among the other offences laid to his charge, is said to 
have sold guns and powder to the natives. 

Wo to the worm whatever it be! 

" But God prepared a worm when the morning rose the next day, 
and it smote the gourd that it withered." — Jonah, c. 4. v. 7. 
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« Yertm Doct. Arrmomith^ in Orat AntiweigeUanlL FaxU Deuu 
Optimtu, Maximutf tenaenn adeo teritatu hone Aeademiami vl de- 
ineepSf in AngliU Lupvm, in Hibcrnii Bufonem, tnvemre fadUus 
siif qudm out Sodoianom out Arminianum in CaiitabrigiL"-— JMa^ 
fuUiOy iv. 199. 

Stanza XVII. 
On Moloeh*s streaming pyre. 
See the Notes to Canto IV. 

ThutMith the Lord. 
Jodi. c. 10. ▼. 8. 

Stanza XVIII. 
That poUuted ni^ 
Jlud taw the heathen's damning rite. 

<' The Indians took five or six of the English Prisoners ; and, that 
4he Reader may understand, erimine ab unOf what it is to be taken 
liy such Devils huamate, I shall here inform him : They Str^*d 
these unhappy Prisoners, and caused them to run the Chmtletf and 
Whipped them after a Cruel and Bloody manner ; they then threw 
Hot Ashes upon them, and cutting off CoUops of their Flesh, they 
put Fire into their Wounds, and so, with Exquisite, Leisurely, Hor- 
rible Torments, Roasted them out of the Worid." — Magnolia, vii. 
61. b. ** But NOW was the time for Deliverance ! There was an 
Evil Spirit of Dissention strangely sent among the Indians, which 
disposed them to separate from one another : The Dcemona, who 
visibly exhibited themselves among them at their Powaiumg or 
Conjuring, signified still unto them, that they could now do no more 
for them : the Maquas, a Powerful Nation in the West, made a 
Descent upon them, ranging and raging through the Desart with 
irresistible Fury ; Fevers and Fluxes became Epidemical among 
them, &c. And an unaccountable Terror at the same time so Dis- 
pirited them, that they were like Men under a Fascination." 
•—/(Jem, p. 52. a. 

« Whether for the loss of some of their own company in that 
day's enterprise, (said to be an hundred and twenty,) or whether it 
was the Devil in whom they trusted, that deceived them, and to 
whom they made their address the day before, by sundry conjura- 
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tioos of their powaws ; or whether it were by any dread that the 
Almighty sent upon their execrable blasphemies, which it is said 
they used in torturing some of th^ir poor captives, (bidding Jesui 
come and deliver them out of their hands from death, if he coold,} 
sure it is that after this day they never prospered in any attempt 
they made against the English, but were continually scattered and 
broken, till they were in a manner all consumed." — HtMard, nea 
ed, p. 186. 

7%en talked they of the sign beheld 
By their advancing troop. 

A central eclipse of the moon in Capricorn, according to Hub- 
bard, happened on the 26th of June, when some troops from Bos- 
ton were on their march to Mount Hope. '< Some melancholy fan- 
cies would not be persuaded but that the eclipse, falling out at that 
instant of time, was ominous, conceiving also that in the centre of 
the moon they discerned an unusual black spot, not a little resem- 
bling the scalp of an Indian : As others, not long before, hnagined 
they saw the form of an Indian bow, accounting that likewise omi- 
nous, (although the mischiefs following were done by guns, and not 
by bows.) Both the one and the other might rather have thought 
of what Marcus Crassus, the Roman General, going forth with an 
army against the Parthians, once wisely replied to a private soldier, 
that would have dissuaded him from marching that timej because 
of an eclipse of the moon in Capricorn, that he was more afraid 
of Sagittarius than of Capricomus, meaning the arrows of the Par- 
thians," &c. — Hubbard, p. 74, 

Cotton Mather, recording this circumstance, has the same remarii 
with respect to Sagittarius and Capricomus. This is not the only 
instance in which he condescends to borrow from Hubbard. The 
latter, speaking of the butchery, in cold blood, of thirty Pequods, 
says, " they were turned presently into Charon's ferryboat, under 
the command of Skipper Gallop, who dispatched them a little with- 
out the harbor." This sentimental piece of wit is thus copied in 
the Magnalia, VII. p. 44 " They put the men on board a vessel 
of one Skipper Gallop, which proved a Charon* s ferryboat unto 
them, for it was found the quickest Way to feed the Fiihdi 
with *cra." 
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Jfoir this aione portended war, 

<< Tea, and now we speak of things Ominoui, we may add, Some 
time before tliis, in a Clear, Still, Sunshiny Morning, there were 
divers persons in Maiden who heard in the Air, on the South-East 
of them, a Great Gun go off, and presently thereupon the Report 
of Snudl Guns like Musket Shot, v«ry thick discharging, as if there 
bad been a Battel. But that which most of all astonished them was 
the Flying of BuUetSf which came Singing over their Heads, and 
seemed very near to them ; after which the sound of Drums passing 
along Westward was very Audible ; and on the same day, in Fly' 
mouth Colony, in several Places, invisible Troops of Horses were 
heard Riding to and fro." — Magnolia, VII. p. 46. For a further 
account of these prodigies, see Hubbard, p. 74. and Increase Ma- 
ther, p. 34, who says he had the relation ** from serious, faithfull 
and Judicious hands, even of those who were ear-witnesses of these 
things." 

Of timely rains, ^. 

There are several instances related of the interposition of divine 
providence in behalf of the English, during their conflicts with the 
Indians. One of the most remarkable is said to have happened at 
Bridgewater. We borrow the words of Hubbard. ** The Indians 
presently began to fire the town, but it pleased God so to spirit and 
encourage several of the inhabitants, issuing out of their garrison 
houses, that they fell upon them with great resolution, and beat 
them off; at the same instant of time, the Lord of Hosts also fight- 
ing for them from Heaven, by sending a storm of thunder aAd rain 
very seasonably, which preyented the burning of the houses which 
were fired." E. 

Stanza XX 
Dark, even in youth, the orphan's fate. 
The story of Fitzgerald, previous to his emigration, is irrelevant 
to our subject. I have retained it however, as it formed so con- 
siderable a portion of my friend's share of the poem. I have 
added three long stansas, narrating the manner in which the 
daughter was won and carried off by the Indian. The ideas aire 
probably borrowed from the wooing of Othello. How should they 
not be? 

27* 
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Ukt eatUm birdt of Parodist. 
« Manucodiate, eastern birds of Paradise, that doe live on aire 
and dew."— Burton'* ^ruU. Mtl, 

Who follows not the torch ofhopt^ &c. 
« Who builds not upon hope/' says Sir Philip Sidney, <* shall 
fear no earthquake of despair." — JSphorimu. So Seneea, in Medea, 

Qui nil potest operare, desperet nihil. £. 

Stahza XXIV. 

When even the brother had embued 

His hands amid his brother's blood ; 

The parent wept no more his son, 

In that disastrous strife xmdone. 
Sed postquam tellus scelere est imbuta nefando, 
lustitiam que omnes cupidil de meote fug&runt, 
Perfudere manus fraterno sanguine fratres, 
Destitit extinctos natos lugere pareotes, &c. &c. 

Propertiui, Epithal. PelH et Theiidos. 

Stanza XXV. 

Naseby's fatal plain. 

The decisive battle of Nasebj was fought in the year 1^45, wiA 

• nearly equal forces, on the sides both of the king and parliament. 

The fortune of the day turned against Charles, and he was finally 

obliged to quit the field, with a loss of about eight hundred men ; 

though the parliament lost above a thousand. £. 

Stanza XXVIII. 
Perchance too long alone she strayed, &c. 
*' As fern grows in untild grounds, and all manner of weeds, so 
do grose humours in an idle body : tgnovusi eorrumpunt oHa 
corpus.** ** Cosen german to idleness, and a concomitant cause^ 
which goes hand in hand with it, is nimia solUikdo, too much soli- 
tude— -which is either coact, enforced, or else voluntary." " Vo- 
luntary solitude is that which is familiar with melancholy^ and 
gently brings on, like a Screw, a shooing horn, or some Sphinx, 
to this irrevocable gulf. Most pleasant it is at first, to such as are 
melancholy given, to lie in bed whole dayes, and keep their cham- 
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ben, to walk alone in some solitary grove, betwixt wood and wa- 
ter, by a brook side, to meditate upon some delightsome and plea- 
sant subject which shall affect them most ; amabilu intania, and 
mentis graHsnmut error, kc.kc, Mai, Mel 

Stanza XXXIX. 
h U not wrUteny &c. 
Deuteronomy, chap vii. ver. 1 — 4. 

Stanza XXX. 
Up to the eamp two horsemen rode. 
In the account of the means by which the intelligence of Philip 
was conveyed, we have deviated, not materially however, from 
historical accuracy, in order the better to interweave it with the 
story. We quote the following from Church's history. — ^^ Not 
seeing or hearing of any of the enemy, they went over the ferry 
(from Pocasset) to Rhode-Island, to refresh themselves. The Cap- 
tain, with about half a dozen in his company, took horse and rid 
about eight miles down the island, to Mr. Saandford'S where he 
had left his wife ; who no sooner saw him but fainted with sur- 
prise; and by that time she was a little revived, they spied two 
horsemen coming a great pace. Captain Church told his company 
that those men (by their riding) came with tidings. When they 
came up they proved to be Major Sandford and Captain Golding ; 
who immediately asked Captain Churchy what he wouid give to 
hear some news of Philip P He repty% That was what he wanted. 
They told hifn, They had rid hard vnth some hopes of overtaking 
^tm, and were now come on purpose to inform him, that there were 
just now tidings from Mount-Hope ; an Indian came down from 
thence {where Philip's camp now was) on to Sand-point, over against 
Trip's, and halloo'd, and made signs to be fetched over, he reported. 
That he was fled from Philip, who (said he) has killed my brother 
jtut before I came away^for giving some advice there displeased him. 
And said, he was fled for fear of meetiiig with the same thing his 
brother had met with; toki them also,. That Philip was now in Mount- 
Hope neciS;." £. 
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Stavia XXXIV. 
And k&w to diut by mmw bonUf &c. 
^ Sitf" (Mid tome of the Indians to Captain Church,) «ynt 
hav€ now made Philip rtadjf to tUCf for yDv hast made him as poor 
and miterabU at he %ued to make the English ; for you have now 
killed or taken all hit rdationt. That they believed he would now 
eoon have hit head, and that Ihit bovt had almoet broke hit heart:* 
—Church. £. 
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Mid mages strange the dancers seem to fly, 

Wildly the unwearied hunters drive the Bear. 
lis (les Iroquoig et les Hurons) nomment les PleyadeS) lesDOhr 
t et les Dansueses, Us donnent le nom d'Ours aux quatre pre- 
es de ce que nous appellons la grande Ourse; les trois qui 
posent sa queue, ou qui sont le train du Chariot de Dayid^ 
t selon eux, trois Chasseurs, qui poursuivent TOurs ; et la pe- 
Etoile, qui aceompagne celle du milieu, est la Chaudiere dont 
icond est charg^. Les Saiirages de TAcadie nommoient tout 
ilement cette Constellation et la suivante, la grande et la pe* 
Ourse ; mais ne pourroit-on pas juger que quand ils parloient 
i au sieur Lescarbot, ils ne r^p^toient que ce qu'ils avoient otti 
a plusieurs Francois ?" — Charlevoix, iii. 400. 
It has been surprising unto roe to find, that they have always 
id Charles's Wain by the name of Paukunnawaw, or T%e Bear^ 
:h is the name by which Europeans also have disttngubhed it." 
agnalia, iii. 192. 

Manitto, 
r Spirit. The word is thus written by Heckewelder. By the 
lish authors it is written Manitou, whence Mr. Campbell has it 
1 " Grertrude of Wyoming." 

<< As when the evil Manitou that dries 

The Ohio woods," &c. 
tie mistake may have arisen from the French authors writing it 
litou, which is pronounced Maneetou. 
[le incantation which I have introduced i« this place^ is ^wmded 
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on the subsequent passages from Charlevoix ; which are, I belierej 
abundantly sufficient to justify the expressions in the text, unless 
it be, perhaps, those in the second verse of the third Stanza, where 
the Spirit is apostrophized as the Muse, or personification of the 
imagination itself. I have also taken the liberty of ascribing to one 
Spirit, the congenial attributes of many. If Father Charlevoix 
has not been deceived, and led too far by hb own fancy^ surely, the 
elements of poetry cannot be denied to our Aborigines. 

** Before we launch out into the particulars of their worship, it 
will be prop^ to remark that the savages give the name of Genhu 
or Spirii to all that surpasses their understanding, and proceed! 
from a cause that they cannot trace. Some of their Spirits they 
take to be Good, and some Bad ; of the former sort are the Spirit 
of Dreanut be. Of the latter sort are Thunder ^ HailfdUing up- 
•n their com, a great Stermy" &c. — La Hontany VoL ii. p. 30. 
The Manittos of the Lenap^ are the same as the Okkit of the Iro- 
quois. — Charlevoix, p. S46. 

When the Indians had dreams, it was indispensable to their quiet, 
that the vision should be immediately accomplished. One of tbemy 
who dreamed that he was tormented by his enemies, had himself 
tied to a stake, and would not be pacified, imtil he bad been severely 
mangled. Many stories of this kind are told by Charlevoix, p. 
354. The longest and most cnrious is that of a Huron woman, nar- 
rated p. 280, in the third volume. It is too long to be here iosert- 
ed ; though several ideas in th« text are taken from it. 

Stansa I. Ver. 2. 
7%y whiter creeps where leapet are ttirred, &c. 
« Et Von pretend que la presence de TEsprit se manifesto par 
un Vent imp^tueux, qui se leve tout i coup ; ou par un Mugisse- 
ment, que Ton entend sous terre, &c.*' Charlevoix is here speak- 
ing, however, of the Spirit which occasions mental wandering in 
sickness ', which I have identified with the Spirit of Dreams. 

Stahza n. Ver. 1. 
From the land^ be. 
'< They (four savages from the west) farther informed us. Thai 
the Nation of the w2if«m jvotrfoM, whoie lake if down in the mapi and 
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lo lie North-Eaflt of the laattit was not above six or seven Days 
•amey from us : Tbat nooe of the Nations within their Know* 
ige, who lie to the West and North- West of thenii had any great 
ike about their Countries, which were very large, but only Ri- 
rS) which coming from the North, run cross the Countries of 
eir Neighbouring Nations, which border on their Confines, on 
e side of the Great Lake, which in the Language of the Savages 
the same as sea. That Spirits, and Pigmies, or men of little 
ature, did inhabit them, as they had been informed by People 
at lived farther up than themselves ; and that all the nations 
bich lie beyonii their Country, and those which ^re next to them, 
> dwell in Meadows and large Fields, where are many wild Bulls 
id Castors, which are greyer than those of the North, and have 
eir Coat more inclining to Black ', with many other wild Beasts, 
hich yield very fineFurrs." — Hennefnn*i JVew DUcovery of a Vast 
nmiry in JSmerieoj &€. London^ trarulaUdy with additiont, 1699. 
It is probable that Father Hennepin confounded the general 
ime of the sea, among tlie savages, with the particular name given 
the Assinapoil lake. Charlevoix says, ** he veritable Pays des As- 
naboils est aux environs d'un Lac, qui porte leur nom, et que Ton 
mnoit pen. Un Francis, que j'ai vu k Montreal m*a ass^ y 
roir Mf mais il Vavoit vA, comme on voit la mer dans un Port, et 
I passant, L*opinion commune est que ce Lac a six cent lieufis de 
rcuit ; qu'on ne peut y aDer que par des chemins presque im- 
ratiquables; que tons les Bords en sont charmans, he. Quel- 
jes Sauvages le nomment Michinipi, qui veut dire la Grande 
'au, C'est bien dommage que ce Lac n'ait pas ^ connCi des 
^vans, qui ont cherch^ partout Je Paradis Terrestre ; il auroit 
^ pour le moins aussi bien plac^ ]k que dans la Scandinavie.** 
i. pp. 186. 

Ver. 2. 
Then to the Chief who hoM fatted longt kc 
"Celui qui doit commander ne songe point a lever des Soldats 
u'il n*ait jeCkn^ phisieurs jours, pendsmt lesqnels il est barbouiH^ 
le noir, n*k presque point de conversation avec personne, invoque 
Mnr et nuit son Esprit tutelaire, observe surtout avec soin des 
fonges. La persvasion ot^ il est, suivant le'g^nie pr^mptueux 
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de ce§ Barbares, qu*U ra marcher k une Victoire certaiiie, ne 
manque gu^res de kii causer des R^ves idon ses desirs.*' — Char 
ttvoix, Ui. pp. 216. 

Ver. 8. 
Then MU the hunter who wetUsfor thee. 

(* C*eft toujoon un Chef de Gruerre) qui marque le tems de la 
chaMe de Toun, et qui a boid d'tnyiter les chasseurs. Cette invi- 
tation est suivie d*une Jedne de huit jourS) pendant lesqnels i1 n*est 
pas m^e perrais de boire une goutte d'eau. Le Jeikne s'obverve pour 
obtenir des Esprits qu'ils fassent conn6itre od Ton troufiera beau- 
coup d'ours." &c. kc. — Charlevoix, p. 115. 

Where the hermit bear 
Keeps his long fast. 

" Le tems de la chasse de TOurs est FHyver. Alors ces Animaux 
sont cacb^ dans les creux d'arbres ; ou s'ils en trouvent d*ahattusy 
ils se font de leurs Racines une Taniere, dont ils boncfaent rentrte, 
avec des Branches de Sapin, et od ils sont parfaitteient k Tabri des 
rigueurs le da Saison. Si tout cela leur manque, lis font un Trou 
en TerrC) et ont grand soin, quand ils y sont entr^ d*en bien fer> 
mer I'ouTerture. On est bien assih^ qu'il n*y porte ancune provi- 
sion) et par cons^uent que pendant tout ce temps-la il ne boit, ni 
ne mange." — Charlevoix, 117. 

With regard to the state in which the savages supposed the soul 
to be during sleep, Charlevoix has this passage. << II n*y a rien, 
sur quoi ces Barbares ayent port^ plus loin la superstitioui et 
Textravagance, que ce qui regarde les Songes ; mais ils varient 
beaucoup dans la manierc; dont ils expliquent leurs peus^es sur 
cela. Tant6t c'est TAme raisonnable, qui se promenej tandis que 
TAroe sensitive continue d'animer le corps. Tant6t c'est le G^e 
familier, qui donne des avis salutaires sur ce qui doit arriver: 
tantdt c'est une visite, qu'on re<;oit de TAme de I'Objet, auquel on 
r^ve; mais de quelque fa^on, que Ton conqoive le Songe, il est 
toujours regard^ comme une chose sacr^, et comme le moyea 
le plus ordinaire, dont les Dieux se servent pour faire coonAitre 
aux Hommes leurs volout^."*~CAar/evoix, 354. 
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Stavza III. Ver. 1. 
Thine the riddle, strange and dark. 

It formed) according to our author, a great amusement of the 
•avageS) to tell their dreams in an snigmatic manner, and compel 
each other to divine them. A feast of dreams, as it was ordinarily 
called, but which was named by the Iroquois " the confusion of 
brains," was occasionally held. Its orgies were fantastical, and 
sometimes dangerous ; for if any one took it into his head to say, 
that he had dreamed of killing another, the person threatened had 
need of ready wit, to avert the literal fulfilment of the vision. 
An account of this festival is given in Chctrlevoix, p. 356. There 
was another strange custom growing out of this superstition. Pre- 
vious to entering the enemies' country, the warriors ran about their 
camp, proclaiming their obscure visions ; and he, whose riddle was 
not satisfactorily guessed, had the privilege of returning without 
comment or dishonour. << Voila," says Clutrlevoix, ^* qui donne 
boau jeu aux Poltrons." p. 237. These enigmas, as this author 
repeatedly remarks, were always ascribed to the inspiration of a 
genius. 

Thine to yield the power to mark, ^. 

*< II n'est pas ^tonnant apr^s cela que les Sauvages croyent aux 
Revenans: aussi en font-ils des contes de toutes les fa^ns. 
J*ai vc^ un pauvre Homme, qui k force d'en entendre parler, 
8*^oit imaging qu'il avoit toujours uue troupe de Morts a ses 
trousses, et comme on avoit pris plaisir k augmenter sa frayeur, 
il en etoit devenu fou." p. 374. 

Ver. 3. 
Wfun of thought and strength despoiled, &c. 

« On ne refuse rien au malade de ce qu'il demande, parce que, 
dit-on, ses desirs en cet ^tat sont des ordrcs du G^nie, qui veille a 
la conservation ; et quand on appelle les Jongleurs, c'est moins k 
cause de leur habilit^, que parce qu* on suppose, qu'ils peuvent 
mieux sqavoir des Esprits la cause du mal, et les remedes, qu'il y 
faut appliquer." *^ Selon les Iroquois, toute Maladie est un desir 
de r Ame, et on ne meurt, que parce que le d6sir n*est pas accompli." 
pp. 367. 370. . 

In consequence of this superstition, they would not begrudge any 

28 
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trouble or danger, to satisfy the wildest wishes of an invalid. The 
jugglers or quack doctors among them, take advantage of this be- 
lief, to prescribe, in desperate cases, the accomplishment of some 
impossible task, which they pretend is wished by the patient, as 
the Spirits have revealed to them. — Id. p. 3^. 

Ver. 4. 
When the disxy ttfuu jpin, &c. 
Fools and madmen were supposed to be entirely ander the in- 
fluence of Spirits. The words of the latter were r^iarded as 

oracles. — Jdetn. 

Ukc the Poufohy tphen first withinf 

Thepretent Spirit feeling, 

** n se commence (le Jongleur) par se faire suer, et quand il est 
bicn fatigu^ k crier, k se debattre, et k invoquer son G^nie, he. 
Alors, plein de sa pr^endue Divinite, et plus semblable k un £ner- 
gumcne, qu'a un homme inspire du Ciel," &c. — Mem. 

<< The Conjurer is a partner with the Priest, not onfy in the. 
Cheat, but in the Advantages of it, and sometimes thej officiate 
for one another. When this Artist is in the act of Coojuration, or 
of Pauwaunng, as they term it, he always appears with an Air of 
Haste, or else in some convulsive posture, that seems to strain all 
tlie Faculties, like the Sybils, when they pretended to be under 
the power of Inspiration.** — History nf Vtrginia, p. 183. 

Stanza V. 
Loose o'er his frame the bear^^n hung. 

*< Of all the sights I ever saw among them, none appeared so 
near akin to what is usually imagined of infernal powers, as the ap- 
pearance of one who was a devout and zealous reformer, or rather 
restorer, of what he supposed was the ancient religion of the In- 
dians. He made his appearance in his pontifical garb, which was 
a coat of bear-skins, dressed with the hair on, and hanging down 
to his toes, a pair of bear-skin stockings, and a great wooden face^** 
&LC. — Brainerd's Diary. E. 

*' The Habit of the Indian Priest is a Cloak made in the Form 
of a Woman's Petticoat ; but instead of tying it about their mid- 
dle, they fasten the Gatherings about then: neck, and tye it upon 
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the Right Shoulder, always keeping one Arm out to use upon 
Occasion. This Cloak hangs even at the Bottom, but reaches no 
lower than the middle of the thigh ; but what is most particular in 
it if, that it is constantly made of a Skin drest soft, with the Pelt or 
Fur on the Outside, and revers'd ; insomuch, that when the Cloak 
has been a little worn, the Hair falls down in Flakes, and looks 
very shagged and Frightful." — History of Virginia, p. 143. 

Stanza VI. 
O saw yt that gleaming unearthly of light f 
« Among their various superstitions, they [the Algonquins] be* 
lleve that the vapour which is seen to hover over moist and swampj 
places, is the spirit of some person lately dead." — M^Kensie. £. 

Stanza VII. 
Since earth from the deep — 
Bote green o'er the waters. 

See the first Note to Canto III. There are many varieties in 
the account of the creation, given by the Indians, all agreeing in 
the circumstance of the earth's emerging from the deep. It is un- 
necessary to quote them here. 

He perished, the Mammoth. — 

An Indian diief, of the Delaware tribe, who visited the Governor 
of Virginia, during the revolution, informed him " that it was a 
tradition handed down from theur fathers, that in ancient times a 
heard of these tremendous animals came to the Bick-bone-licks, and 
began an universal destruction of tlie bear, deer, elk, buffalo, and 
other animals which had been created for the use of the Indians. 
That the great Man above, looking down and seeing this, was so 
enraged, that he seized his lightning, descended on the earth, seat^ 
ed himself on a neighbouring mountain, on a rock, (on which his 
seat and the prints of his feet are still to be seen,) and hurled his 
bolts among them, till the whole were slaughtered, except the big 
bull, who, presenting his forehead to the shafts, shook them off as 
they fell, but, missing one at length, it wounded him in the side, 
whet^on, springing round, he bounded over the Ohio, the Wabash, 
the Illinois, and finally over the great lakes, where he is living at 
this day."— >/ejrcrwn'* Mtes. 
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Yohewah. 

I liave retained this word io the text, because it sounds well ; 
and, for the purposes of poetry-, it is of little consequence whether 
it be a sigrnificant word, or a mere scries of guttural noises. Yo- 
he-woh, as it is written by Adair, is precisely the nobe made by the 
sailors, when hauling^ together ; and as the Indians used it dormg 
their most violent dances, it is likely that similar exertioos produ- 
ced similar sounds ; the giving utterance to which, in some measure^ 
alleviated the pain of the effort. Jio doubt an Indian, when chop- 
ping wood, makes the same sort of grunt that a white man does. In 
like manner, Allelujah, or the sound rcsembUng it, which the In- 
dians are said to utter, is no more to be derived from the Hebrew, 
than from the Greek tktkau, or the Irish howl, Ullaloa, or the Eng- 
lish Halloa. 

IVhere now are the giants the soU who possett f 

See the first chapter of Heckewelder's <' Historical Account," &c. 
The tradition of the Lenap6 is, that when their fathers crost the 
Mississippi, they met, on this side of it, with a nation called Alli- 
gewi, from whofn, the author says, the Alleghany river and moun- 
tains received their name. << Many wonderful things are told of this 
famous people. They are said to have been remarkably stout and 
tall, and there is a tradition that there were giants among them ; 
people of a much lai^ger size than the tallest of the Lenap^. It is 
related that they had built to themselves regtdar fortifications, or 
entrenchments, from whence they would sally out, but were gene- 
rally repulsed." Mr. H. describes two entrenchments he has seen. 
<< Outside of the gateway of each of these two entrenchments, 
which lay within a mile of each other, were a number of large flat 
mounds, in which, the Indian pilot said, were buried hundreds of 
the slain Talligewi, whom I shall hereafter, with Col. Gibson, call 
AUigewi." The traces of gigantic feet, in different parts of the 
country, mentioned in several books, arc ascribed to this people in 
the text. 

Stanza VIU. 
jLo / even now like some tree where a Spirit before^ &c. 
" Autrefois les Sauvages voisins de I'Acadie avoient dans leor 
Pays sur Ic b'ord de la Mer un Arbre extiteement vieux, dont Ub 
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FacoDtoient bien des merveilles, et qu'on voyoit toujours charg<6 
d'offrandes. La Mer ayant decouvert toute sa racine, il se sdatint 
encore longteras presqn'en Fair contre la violence des vents et des 
flots, ce qui confirma ces Sauvages dans la pens^ qu'il etoit le si^ge 
de quelquc grand Esprit : sa chute ne Ait pas m^e capable de les 
d^roraper, et tant qu'il en parut quelque boat de branches hors de 
I'eao, on lui rendit les m^mes honneurs, qu'avoit re^As tout rArbre^ 
lorsqu'il ^toit sur pied." — Cfutrlevoixyp. 349. 

The simile of Lucan must occur to every classical reader :-— 
Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 
Exuvias veteres populi, sacrata que gestans 
Dona ducum ; nee jam validis radicibus hsrens^ 
Fondere fiza suo est ; nudosque per aera ramos 
Effundensy trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram. 
Owrnationt) the children of earth. 
See Mr. Heckewelder, chapter xzxiv. and' Charlevoix, p. 344, 
and as before quoted, for the Indian ideas of the origin of mankind. 
The latter author mentions various and different accounts ; one of 
which coincides with that of the former. According to both au- 
gers, the Indians only considered man as the first of animals. 
They had a future state for the souls of bears, &tc. as well as for 
tfiose of men. Mr. Heckewelder quotes this tradition from a MS. 
of the Reverend Christopher Pyrleeus : << That they [the Iroquois] 
had dwelt in the earth where it was dark, and where no sun did 
shine. That though they followed hunting, they ate mice, which 
they caught with their hands. That Gauawagahha, (one t>f them,) 
having accidentally found d.- hole to get out of the earth at, he went 
oat,. and that, in walking about on the earth, he found a deer^ 
which he took back with him, and that, both on account of the 
meat tasting so very good, and the favourable description he had 
given them, of the country above and on the earth, their mother,, 
concluded it best for tliera all to come out ; that accordingly they 
did so, and immediately set about planting corny &c. That, how- 
mer, the Nocharanorsul, that is, the groutxd hog, would not come 
out, but had remained in the ground as before." For this reason^, 
they would not eat this animal. Mr. Heckewelder says that this ^ 
tradition is common to the Iroquois and Lenap^. It resembles the : 

OS* 
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account given by Aeichiluii of the state in which Prometheus foniKi 
mankind: 

'Oi itfmvm f»^9 fiXiitnrts ifi>.tim futrnWf 

AiftMtf irf§niX0tft ^tn, w \itX»»fyltur 
Kmrt^»X^g y i9m§», mv'f ki^ufi 
Mi^HJMfi inTfn iy /(*ii;^Mir «yffX/Mf . «. r. X. 

Stanza X. 

JJkt the twamu of the doves o'er the meads that deaund, 
'' We imbarqued and made towarlls a meadow, in the neighbour- 
hood of which, the Trees were covered with that sort of Fowl, more 
than with Leaves : For just then 'twas the season in which tbej 
retire from the North Countries, and repair to the Southern Cli- 
mates ; and one would have thought that all the Tnrtle-Doyes up- 
on Earth had chose to pass through this place. For the eigh- 
teen or twenty days that we stay'd there, I firmly believe that a 
thousand men might have fed upon 'em heartily, without putting 
themselves to any trouble." — La Hontan, i. p. 62. 

'< L'antre Manne, dont j'ai parl^, est une espece de Ramiers, qui 
passent ici dans Ics mois de Mai et de Juin ; on dit qu'autrefois ils 
obscurcissoient TAir par leur multitude; mais ce n'est plus la m^ne 
chose aujourd'hui. II en vient encore n^nmoins jusqu* auz en- 
virons des Villes un assez grand nombre se reposer sur lea arbres. 
On les appelle commun^ment TourteSf et Us difierent en effet dei 
Ramiers, des Tourterelles et des Pigeons d'Europe, assez pour en 
faire une quatri^me espece. lis sont plus petits que nos plus grot 
Pigeons, dont ik ont les Yeuz, et les Nuances de la Grorge. Leur 
Plumage est d'un brun obscur, a I'exception des Ailes, od il y a des 
plumes d'un tr^-bien Bleu. Ou diroit que ces Oiseaux ne cher- 
chent qu'^ se faire tuer ; car s'il y a quelque Branche s^che k un 
Arbre, c'est celle-lk, qu'ils choisissent pour se percher, et ils se ran- 
gent de maniere, que le plus mal-adroit Tireur en pent abattre 
une deraie dousaine au moins d'uu seul coup de^FusiL^—Cftar/e- 
toix, p. 171. 
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Stanza XI. 
lAkt the plants which bif pure hands of virgins alone 
Must be plucked, 
<*L*on montre certaiDes Plantes fort salutaires, qui n'ont point de 
▼irtu, disent les Sauvages, si elles ne sont employees par det 
iiiaiDs vierges." — Id, 350. 

The foid bird of avarice. 
The Hawk. See a Note to the first Canto. 

Stanza XII. . 
The avenging Spirit's fiery breath 
Had poured the toilhering storm of death, &c. 

A superstition akin to this, is recorded in Carver's Travels, 
p. 30. 

Stolen when polluted walls were razed, iu:. 

This being a sacrifice to evil spirits, its materials were supplied 
by the opposites to all that was esteemed holy. As it is founded 
in error and mistake, the following Notes are selected merely to 
show whence the ideas in the text were derived ', and by no means 
to support tbem. 

<< The Indian women are remaikably decent during their period- 
ical illness ; those nations that are most remote from the European 
settlements, as the Nadowessies,&4;. are more particularly attentive to 
Uiis point ; though they all without exception adhere in some degree 
to the same custom. In every camp or toivn there is an apart- 
ment appropriated for their retirement at this time, to which they 
retreat) and seclude themselves with the utmost strictness, dui^ing 
this period, from all society,** &lc. — Carver, The rest of the pas- 
lage with respect to the polluted fires is extracted in the Notes to 
Canto First: The author in another place, says, that these houses 
were fired, and immediately abandoned. See ako M'Kenstie, 
Mair, &c. 

Stanza XIV. 

The Powwahs, &€. 
« The manner of their devotion was, to kindle large fires in their 
wigwams, or in the open fields, and to sing and dance round them 
in a wild and violent manner. Sometimes they would all shout 
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aloudy with the most antic and hideous notes. They made rattlet 
of thellt, which they shook, in a wild and violent manner, to fiD up 
the confused noise. Their priests, or powahs, led in these exer- 
cises. They were dressed in the most odd and surprising^ manner, 
with skins of odious and frightful creatures about their heads, faces, 
arms, and bodies. They painted themselves in the most ugly 
forms which could be devised. They sometimes sang, and then 
broke forth into strong invocations, with starts, and strange mo- 
tions and passions. When tliese ceased, the other Indians groan- 
ed, making wild and doleful sounds. At these times they sacri- 
ficed their skins, Indian money, and the best of their treasures. 
These were taken by tlieir Powahs, and all cast into the fires and 
consumed together. The English were idso persuaded that they, 
sometimes, sacrificed their children, as well as their most valoabte 
commodities. Milford people observing an Indian child, nearly at 
one of these times of their devotion) dressed in an extraonlinary 
manner, with all kinds of Indian finery, had the curiosity to in* 
quire what could be the reason. The Indians answered that it was 
to be sacrificed, and the people supposed that it was given to the 
devil. The Evil Spirit which the New-England Indians called 
Hobbam^ocko, [or Hobam-oqui] the Virginia Ihdians called Okee. 
So deluded were these unhappy people, that they believed these 
barbarous sacrifices to be absolutely necessary. They ima^ned 
that, unless they appeased and conciliated their gods in this man- 
ner, they would neither suffer them to have peace, nor harvests." 
TrumbuUi f. p. 49. The Historian of Connecticut, on the author!^ 
ty of Mather, and Pnrchas, thus assents to the popidar belief wHh 
regard to the custom of human sacrifices among the Indians. In 
page 61, he has this passage, — " The stoutest and most promising 
boys were chosen, and trained up with peculiar care, in the obser- 
vation of certam Indian rites and customs. They were kept from 
all delicious meats, trained to coarse fare, and made todrink the 
juice of bitter herbs, until it occasioned violent vomitings. They 
were beaten over their legs and shins with sticks, and made to run 
through brambles and thickets, to make them hardy, and, as the In- 
dians said, to render them more acceptable to Hobbamocko." 
This is undoubtedly the same custom' mentioned in the previous ex- 
tract ; and is precisely that which prevailed among the IndiaiK of 
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Virginuiy u seen by Captain John Smith, and which he thought 
wai a sacrifice to the devil. His account is preseired in PurchaSf 
and in the History of Virginia ; and is explained in the latter book, 
by the ceremony of Hnskanawing. See a Note to Canto First. 
Heckewelder calls it the Initiation of Boys; and Charlevoix, '' getting 
a tutelary Genius," iii. p. 346. See the notes to the Rev. Dr. Jarvis' 
Discourse ; where most of the authorities on this subject are quoted. 
It is fully manifest, that there was no such thing as the sacrifice of 
children, among our Indians. The plot of the poem was hastily 
formed, when we had scarcely read any thing on the manners of 
the Indians, or even the liistory of the times. This igiforance led 
us, not only to introduce a rite, which never had any existence, but 
to ascribe to Philip a useless piece of treachery and cruelty, with 
scarcely any necessity for it, even in supporting the fiction. I 
have endeavoured to make the incantations consistent with them- 
selves, and with the error we fell into. As originally written, by 
myself, they did not possess even that merit. It is unnecessary to 
quote more from the old writers on the New-England Indians, to 
show their belief on this subject. They all agree, pretty much in 
the same point. " Tis an usual thing for them," says Mather, « to 
have their Assemblies, wherein, after the usag^ of some Diabolical 
Ritetf a Dwil appears unto them, to inform them and advise them 
about their circumstances ; and sometimes there are odd Events of 
their making these applications to the Devil, For instance, 'tis 
particularly affirmed, That the Indiam in their wars with us, find- 
ing a sore inconvenience by our DogSt — sacrificed a Dog to the 
Devil ; after which no Englith Dog would berk at an Indian for 
divers months ensuing." — Magnalia, iii. 192. What interpreter 
the Devil had on these occasions, does not appear. That he did 
not understand the Indian tongue, is manifest from what our au- 
thor says himself, immediately after. <'Once finding that the 
Dtemont in a possessed young Woman, understood the Latin and 
Chreek and Hebrew Languages, my Curiosity led me to make Trial 
of this Indian Language, and the DtBtnona did seem as if they dkl 
not understand it." Daniel Gookin gives this account of the matter. 
** Their rel^on is as other gentiles are. Some for their God, adore 
the Son ; others the moon ; some the earth ; others the fire; and 
like vanities. [This is confounding the SpiritSi or mmisterial 
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agencies, with the One Supreme Beings, whom the Indiaoi mi- 
doubtediy worshipped, as the writer goes on to say.] Yet generally 
they acknowledge One great supreme doer of good ; and him they 
call Wonand, or Mannitt : another that is the great doer of evil or 
mischief; and him they call Mattand, which is the devil ; mad him 
they dread and fear, more than they love and honour the former 
chief good, which is God. There are among them certain men 
and women, whom they call powows. These are partly wisards 
and witches, holding iamiliarity with Satan, that evil one ; and 
partly are physicians, and make use, at least in show, of herbs and 
roots, for curing the uck and diseased, &c. The powows an fe- 
puted, and I conceive justly, to hold familiarity with the devil ; and 
therefore are, by the English lawsy prohibited the exercise of their 
diabolical practices within the English jurisdiction, under the pe- 
nalty of five pounds, — and the procurer, five pounds, — and every 
person present, twenty pence. Satan doth strongly endeavour to 
keep up this practice among the Indians, and these powowi are 
lectors for the devil," &c. — Cfookin, p. 14. 

Even Cfaarievoix believed in this absurd superstition. " 11 est 
encore vrai que les Jongleurs rencontrent trop souvent juste dans 
leurs Predictions, pour croire qu'ils devinent toujours par hazard, 
et qu'il se passe dans ces occasions des choses, qu*il n'est presque 
pas possible d'attribuer k aucun secret nature!. On a vA les pieoz 
dont ces Etuves ^toieut ferm^s, se courber jusqu'a terre tandis que 
le Jongleur se tenoit tranquille, sans rerauer, sans y toucher, qu'il 
chantoit, et qu'il pr^disoit Tavenir. Les Lettres des anciens Mis* 
sionaires sont rempKes de faits, qui ne laissent aucun doute que 
ces Seducteurs n'ayent un veritable commerce avec le Pere de la 
seduction et du mensonge."— rlll. 362. 

Some writers, on the contrary, have gone too far, in asserting 
that the Indians had no knowledge of the Evil Spirit. The pro- 
phet, mentioned by Brainerd, who pretended to restore the ancient 
religion of the Indians, told him << that there was no such creature 
as the devil, known among the Indians of old times." Baron La 
Hontan very drily remarks, 'Ubat, in speaking of the devil, they do 
not mean that Evil Spirit that in Europe is represented under the- 
figure of a Man, with a long Tail, and great Horns and Claws." 
His conclusion on the subject appears to be correct — << that these 
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Ecdesiaiticks, [Jugglerf>] did not understand the true import of 
that ipreat word, MtUdU Mauitou, For by the Devil they under^ 
stand sudi things as are offensive to 'em, which, in our language, 
comes near to the signification of Misfortuue, Fate, Unfavourable 
Destiny, &c." It was to deprecaie the wrath of these baleful agen- 
cies, nnd not to conciliate their friendship and court their alliance, 
that sacrifices were offered to them. — Hitlory of Virginia, 170. 
The Indian worship extended to all the objects of nature. The 
Spirits of groves, torrents, mountains, rivers and caves, had all 
their adorers and oblations. The minutest and most contemptible 
particle of matter, by the craft of the Juggler, or sickly fancy of the 
patient, became a genius, and was connected with a magic spell. 
How Car their philosophy went, in the adoration of moral influen- 
ces, seems more questionable ; and, though they are said to be be- 
lievers in destiny, their worship of Fate, which La Hontan seems 
to imply, is highly improbable. As to their Witchcraft, no doubt 
its professors may have pretended a familiarity with the powers of 
evil. Their tricks were as simple and ridicukNis, and often as fatal, 
as those of the practisers of the Obeahart, among the negroes. 
Save their girdle* rude from the otter torn, iic, 
<< The Conjuror shaves all his Hair off, except the crest on the 
crown ; upon his Ear he wears the Skin of some dark-colored Bird ; 
he, as well as the Priest, is commonly grim'd with Soot, or tlie like; 
he hangs an Otter skin at his girdle," &c. '< He has a black Bird, 
with expanded wings, fastened to his Ear " — History of Virginia, 
143, 183. '^Ites os et les Peaux des Serpens servent aussi beancoup 
aux Jongleurs et aux Sorciers, pour faire leurs prestiges ; et ils se 
font des bandeaux et des Ceintures de leurs Peaux." « Un Jongleur 
paroit ensuite, ayant i la main un blLton orn6 de plumes, par le 
moyen duquel il se vantoit de deviner les choses les plus caches." 
— Charlevoix. The chichicoe, or chichicou, is a rattle, made of 
diflerent materials, sometimes of a gourd, &4;. It generally formed 
the music of a powowing assembly, and is mentioned under the 
same name by many different writers. See Carver, Charlevoix, 
HiMtory of Virginia, &c. << He advanced toward me with the in- 
strument in his hand, that he used for music in his idolatrous wor- 
ship, which was a dry tortoite tlull, with some com in it, and the 
neck of it drawn on a piece of wood, which made a rery oonve- 
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Blent haii<ne/* — Brainerd't Diary. £. The mode of painting the 
bodies, described in the text, is mentioned by Carver and CharU- 
voix. 

Stavza XV. 

A woman onee. 
The Indian women are described as peculiarly addicted to the 
worship of eril spirit!^ — Chariepoixt pp. 869, 360. 

Stahza XVI. 
Jind now began the Inmates' Dance. 

The term ** Initiate" is borrowed from Carver. He uses it, how< 
ercr, in reference to those who were admitted into ** The Friendly 
Society of the Spirit.** — ^p. 175. He mentions, in the same place, 
the Pawwah, or Black Dance, by which the Devil was supposed to 
be raised. The Dances of the Indians are described in so many 
places, and their mode is so well known, that I shall only insert the 
note left by my friend, from the Diary of Brainerd. 

** Lord's day, Sept. 21. — I spent the day with the Indians on the 
island. As soon as they were up in the morning, I attempted to 
instruct them, and laboured to get them togethco*, but quickly found 
they had something else to do ; for they gathered together all their 
powwows, and set about half a dosen of them to playing their 
tricks, and acting their frantic postures, in order to find out why 
they were so sickly, numbers of them beiug at that time disordered 
with a fever and blmidy flux. In this they were engaged for seve- 
ral hours, making all the wild, distracted motions imaginable ; 
sometimes singing, sometimes howling, sometimes extending their 
hands to the utmost stretch, spreading all their fingers, and seemed 
to push with them, as if they designed to fright something away, 
or at least keep it at arm's end; sometimes sitting flat on the 
earth ; then bowing down their faces to the ground ; wringing 
their sides, as if in pain and anguish ; twisting their faces, tumiog 
up their eyes, grunting or pufling. These monstrous actions seem- 
ed to have something in them peculiarly suited to raise the devil, 
if he could be raised by any thing odd and frightful. Some of them 
were much more fervent in the business than others, and seemed 
to chant, peep, and mutter, with a great degree of warmth and 
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tigor. I sat about thirty feet from them, (though undiscovered,) 
with my Bible in my hand, resolving, if possible, to spoil their 
sport, and prevent their receiving any answer from the infernal 
world." £. 

I%en pealed the loud hah-hah ! 
** Heh, heh) heh, — ^These notes, if they might be so termed, are 
articulated with a harsh accent, and strained out with the utmost 
force of their lungs." ** Whoo, Whoo, Whoop, is continued in a 
long, shrUl tone, nearly till the breath is exhausted, and then bro- 
\ea off with a sudden elevation of the voice." — Carver^ 172, 217* 

Stanza XVIL 

Beyond the hUU the Spirit Aeepi. 
The Sun was often worshipped as the visible God. In the most 
solemn sacrifices, the fire was sometimes kindled from his heat. 
— CaroeTi La HontaUi Vol. Second, The Hurons are said to have 
confounded Areskoui with the Sun. — Charlevoix. When the Sun 
has set, they say he is dead.— Cart;er, CharUvoixy iiL 219. Adair, 76. 

The Wakon Cave, 
See a Note in Canto First, and on the '' Wakon-Bird," in the 
Wotes to Canto Second. 

stANZA xvin. 

Ymtr serpent scat 
On the blasted trunk is graiven. 

^< Ces Peuples ne connoissent pas mieux la nature du Tonneite ; 
quelques uns le prenoient pour la voix d*uoe esp^e particuliere 
d'Hommes, qui voloient dans les airs : d'autres disoient que ce 
bruit venoit de certains Oiseanx, qui leur ^toient inconnus. Selon 
ies Montaguais, c'etoit I'effort, que faisoit une G^nie pour vomir 
une Couleuvre, qu^il avoit aval^ ', et ils appuyoient ce sentiment 
sur ce que, quand le Tonnerre ^toit tomb^ sur un Arbre, on y 
voyoit une figure assez approchante de celle d'une Couleuvre." 
—C^r/evoix, iii. 401. 

The other superstitions referred to in this Stansa) being local, 
and some of them belonging, moreover, to the Hurons, are far- 
fetched for an Incantation of the x\ew-£ngland Powaws.^TVan' 
4eant cum ceteris* ** iNearly half way between Saganaom Bay aa4 
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tlie north-west corner of the Lake, lies another, which is tenned 
Thunder Bay. The Indians, who have frequented these parts from 
time immemorial, and every European traveller that hAs passed 
through it, have unanimously agreed to call it by this name." — Car' 
ver, 91. << One of the Chipeway chiefs told me that some of their 
people, being once driven on the island of Maurepas, Ibund on it 
large quantities of heavy, shining, yellow sand, that, fkx>m their 
description, must have been gold dust. Being struck with the 
beautiful appearance of it, in the morning, when they re-entered 
their canoe« they attempted to bring some away ; but a spirit, of an 
amazing sice, according to their account, sixty feet in height, 
strode in the water after them, and commanded them to deliver 
back what they had taken away. Since thig incident, no Indian 
that has ever heard of it, will venture near the same haunted 
coast" — Idemi 85. This Island is known by the name of Mana- 
taulin, which signifies a Place of Spirits, and is considered by the 
Indians as saCred as those already mentioned in Lake Superior. 
Two small islands near Detroit were called * les Isles de Serpens k 
Sonnettes ;* Charlevoix says, << on assikre qu'elles sont teUement 
remplies de ces Animaux, que TAir en est infecte." Serpent wor- 
ship was common to all the Indiaus, but more peculiarly cultivated 
among some nations, as the Malhomines. — Charlevoix f 291. 

Stanza XIX. 
Come ye hither who o'er the thatch 
Of the coward murderer hold your watch. 
" Les Hurons ^tendoient le corps mort sur des Perches, au haut 
d'une Cabanne, et le Meurtrier ^toit oblig^ de se tenir plusieurs 
jours de suite imm^atement au dessous, et de recevoir tout ce 
qui d^ouloit de ce Cadavre, non-seulement sur soi, mais encore 
eur son manger, qu*on mettoit aupr^s de lui, k moins que par ua 
present considerable, fait k la Cabanne du D^funt il n'obthit de 
garantir ses Vivres de ce Poison." — Charlevoix, iii. p. 274. 

Stanza XX. 
Come ye who give power 
To the curie VuU it taid, &c 
<'0n a v& des Filles s'^trangler, pour avoir reqh une repri- 
mande asses l^gere de leurs Meres, ou quelques gouttes d'Eau 
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au Visage, et Ten aTertir en lui disant, Tu n'aurat plus de FiUe. 
"Id. 226. 



Stanza XXI. 
Come ye who as hawks hover o^er 
The spot where the war club is lying. 
As a commenceinent of hostilities, according to Heckewelder| 
the Indians murder one of the enemy, and leave the war club ly- 
ing n«ar the body; it is painted with their devices, that the party 
attacked may know their enemies, and not execute revenge on an 
innocent tribe. — Page 165. 

Stanza XXII. 
Ye who at the siek man*s bed^ &c. 
As before mentioned, sickness is always ascribed to the agency 
of some spirit, of whatever form the Juggler's fancy pleases, which 
must be driven out of the patient, before his recovery can be effect- 
ed. If the force of imagination, in sickness, be duly considered, 
the practice of treating aU diseases as cases of hypochondria, may 
not be so ridiculous, as the fantastic manceuvres of these quacks 
would, at first sight, imply. 

Stanza XXIII. 

wind ye who delight f 
The soul to affright, kc. 
.<<Ils disent que FAme s^par^e du corps conserve les m^mes in- 
clinations, qu'elle avoit auparavant, et c'est la raison pourquoi ils 
enterrent avec les Morts tout ce qui ^toit a leur usage." << Les 
Ames lorsque le tems est venu qu'elles doivent se s^parer pour tou- 
jours de leurs corps, vont dans une Region, qui est destin^e pour 
^tre leur demeure ^ternelle. Cette Region, disent les Sauvages, est 
fort ^loign^e vers TOccident, et les Ames mettent plusieurs mois 
k s'y rendre. Elles ont m^me de gprandes dijQScult^s a surmonter, 
et elles courent de grands risques, avant que d'y arriver." "Dans 
le Pays des Ames, selon quelques-uns, TAme est transform^e en 
Tourterelle."— CAor^evotx, pp. 351, 352. 
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Stahza XXV. 
' Jfot beneath the mantle bluet 

Spread below Yohewah's feet, &c. 
Sacrifices to good Spirits were made, when the sky was clear, 
the aur serene^ inc. — La Hontanf ii. 31 , 32. 

ierpent God, 
This is ooc of the forms under which the Indians supposed the 
£Til Spirit to appear. <' Another power they worship whom they 
call Hobbamocky and to the northward of us Hobbamoqui ; this as 
farre as wee can conceive is the deviU ; him they call upon to cure 
their woiuids and diseases. This Hobbomock appears in sundry 
formes unto them, as in the shape of a man, a deare, a fawne, an 
eagle, &m:., but most ordinarily as a Snake." — Window* t < Good 
Jfewt from JfewrEnglafidt Anno 1622, in Purehas, iv. p. 1867. 
And see ante. Notes on this Canto. 

Stanza XXVUl. . 
The hawk* high are roving. 
<< Before a thunder-shower these birds [night-hasriuj are seen at 
an amaaing height in the air, assembled together in great num^ 
bers." — Carver. 

The EUc'skin about him, 

The Crow-skin above. 

It has been already mentioned, that the skin of some dark 

coloured bird was made use of at all coajiiratioos. The Elk-skin 

wan also emplo3red, according to Carver and others. Charlevoix 

says that it was always considered a good omen, to dream of the Elk. 
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Stanza II. 
Where yon old elm its arm extends, &c. 
<< They also fancy another spirit which appears in the shape of 
a man, upon the trees near the lodge of a person deceased, whose 
property has not been interred with them. He is represented as 
bearing a gun in his hand, and it is believed that he does not re- 
turn to his rest, until the property that has been withheld from the 
grave has been sacrificed to it." — M^Kenzie's Hut, of the Fur 
Trade, p. 74. 

Stanza VI. 
Like some lone bird whose pinions hover, &c. 
M. de Champlain remarked, among the fishes in the Lake 
which bears his name,.one called by the savages Cheumsarou, which 
is termed by Charlevoix <' Le Poisson Arm^." « II a le corps k peu 
pres de la figure d'un Brochet ; mais il est convert d'une Ecaille 
k Tepreuve du Polgnard : sa couleur est d'un gris argent^, et U lui 
sorte de dessous la Gueule une Ar^te platte, dentel^, creuse et 
perc^e par le bout, kc, Un tel Animal est un vrai Pirate parmi 
les Habitans des Eaux ; mais on n'imagineroit peut^tre pas qu'il 
fait aussi la Guerre aux Habitans des Airs ; il la fait n^anmoins, et 
en habile Chasseur y voici comment. II se cache dans lea" 
Roseaux, de telle sorte qu'on ne peut voir que son Arine, qu'il tient 
kleyhe perpendiculairement au-dessus de I'Eau. Les Oiseauz, qui 
viennent pour se reposer) prennent cette Arme pour un Roseau seci 
ou uu morceau de Bois, et se perchent dessus. lis n'y sont pas 
plutdt, qae la Poisson ouvre la Gueule, et fait si subitement le mouve- 

20* 
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mtnt D^cetsaire poor ravir tm Proyc, que rarement eUe ku echape, 
kc'^—atarletoix, p. 163. 

Ereii the vUe fax's part estay. 
The fox M said by Charlevoix, to play the part of jackally for the 
Carcajou, or Quincajou, as it U termed by him. 

Stinza ex. 
The Carenjou about him dart. 
*< This Greatore, which is of the cat kind, is a terrible enemy to 
the deer, elk, moose, carraboo, &c. He either comes upon them 
from some concealment unperceived, or climbs up into a tree, and 
waits till one of them, driven by an extreme of heat or cold, takes 
shelter under h ; when he fastens upon his neck, and opening the 
jugular vein, soon brings his prey to the ground. This he is enabled 
to do by his long tail, with which he encircles the body of his ad- 
versary ; and the only means they have to shun their fate, is by 
fliying immediately to the water ; by this method, as the Carcajou 
has a great dislike to that element, he is sometimes got rid of before 
he can effect his purpose." — Carver, 

Stanza XII. 
Low in the twamp's unequal ground, kc. 
This is an error, which I omitted to correct, llie Indians were 
not in the swamp, but on an upland, as is mentioned, correctly^ in 
the Sixth Canto. 

Stafza XIV. 
Tmdiiion meet for vulgar faUh, &c. 
Philip was said to have seen the devil, in a dream, the night be- 
fore he was killed. Hubbard merely notices it in a parenthesis. 
" Whether the devil appeared to him in a dream that night as he 
did unto Saul, foreboding his tragical end, it matters not.** Increase 
Mather says, — " It seemeth that night Philip (like the man in the 
Host of Midian) dreamed that he was faUen into the hands of the * 
English, and just as he was saying to those that were with him, 
that they must fly for their lives that day, lest the Indian that was 
gone from him should discover where he was, Our Souldiers came 
upon him," &c, Qptton ^father borrows the account from bia 
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namesake. " That very nigH* Philip (Mke the Man in the Army o( 
Midian) had been dreaming that he wwfaUr'n into the handt of the 
Englisfif'* &c. Connecting the story of the dream, with what Ma- 
ther says Philip's Powaws had told him, — with the vision said to be 
revealed daring the ceremony of Huskanawing, — and t e behef in 
Destiny, which the Indialis are said by Adair to entertain, — ^I have 
endeavoured to make some poetical use of those several supersti- 
tions ; and to give some unity to that part of the plot, which is 
taken from history. I have made Ahauton shoot Philip ; though 
that exploit is said, by Increase Mather, to have been performed 
by a Pocasset Indian, named Alderman by the Engibh. 

There was a tradition, that Philip and the Devil used to amuse 
themselves, during their nocturnal interviews, by pitching quoits, 
from the top of Mount Hope to Popasquash neck. I have under- 
stood, that some large flat stones are still to be seen, at the latter 
place, which are singularly situated ; and that the mark of a large 
foot is. visible somewhere on the rocks, in the vicinity of Mouat 
Ho^e, which was once attributed to the impress of the Devil. 

Stanza XV. 
Massasoiet — Ouanuutta — Uncompo€n. 
See the Notes to Canto First. 

Calumets. 
' Carver says he knows not why the Pipe of Peace was so termed 
by the French. La Hontan, in his explanatory Table, says, — 
*^ Calumet in general signifies a Pipe, being a Jiorman Word, 
derived from Chalumeau. The Savages do not understand this 
Word.. The Pipe of Peace is called in the Iroquese Language 
Ganondao€ftind by the other Savage Nations Poagem," 

Flutes and labours. 
The Indians had rude musical instruments, resembling these. To 
the south, as might be expected, their music was more tolerable, 
or rather, less execrable, than in the north. See Bartram*s Travels^ 

Stanza XVI. 
AssauDomsetVs lake — Sausaman, 
See Notes to Canto First. 
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Stahza XVII. 
Metapoisti'tforut — Weetamoe, 
<< August 6. Twenty Souldiera marched out of- Taunton, and 
took all thoie lodiani, in number thirty and six, only the Squaw- 
Sachem ofPoeauttf who was next unto PhUipt in respect of the 
mischief that hath been done, and the blood that hath been shed in 
this Warr, escaped alone ; but not long after some of TaunUm 
finding an Indian Squaw in Mttapaittt newly dead, cut off her 
head, aud it hapned to be WeetamaOf i. e. Squaw Sachem her head. 
When it was set upon a pole in Tauntoftf the Indians who were 
prisoners there, knew it presently, and made a mcnt horrid and 
diabolical Lamentation, crying out that it was their Queen's head. 
Now here it is to be observed, that G^od himself, by his own hand, 
brought this enemy to destruction. For in that place, where, the 
last year, she furnished Philip with Canooes for his men, she her- 
self could not meet with a Canoo, but venturing over the River 
upon a Raft, that brake under her, so that she was drowned, just 
before the English found her. Surely Philip* t turn will be next." 
— Inerean Mather, pp. 45, 46. 

Stahza XXU. 
The belief in a metempsychosis, which Philip is here made to 
express, is not unwarranted. — '< I once took g^eat pains to dis- 
suade from these notions a very sensible Indian. He asserted very 
strange things of his own superaatural knowledge,^ which he had 
obtained not only at the time of his initiation, but at other times^ 
even before he was born. He said he knew be had lived through 
two generations ; that he had died twice and was bom a third 
time, to live out the then present race, after which he was to die, 
and never more to come to this country again. He well remem- 
bered what the women had predicted, while he was yet in his 
mother's womb," &c. &c. — Heekewelder, p. 240. 

** The Indians call this Altar by the Name of Powcorance, from 
whence proceeds the great Reverence they have for a small Bird 
that uses the Woods, and in their Note continually sound that 
Name. They say this is the Soul of one of their Princes ; and on 
that score, they would not hurt it for the WorW-^History of Vir- 
ginia, p. 185.-— « The Chepewyans have some faint notion of the 
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transmigration of the soul, so that if a child be bom with teeth| 
they instantly imagine, from its firematnre appearance, that H 
bears a resemblance to some person who had lived to an advanced 
period, and that he has assumed a renovated life, with these ex- 
traordinary tokens of maturity." — M^Kenzie. History of the FUr 
Trade, 24. 

<< They brought me word that some new married Women were 
running to receive the Soul of an old Fellow that lay a dying. 
From thence I concluded, that the People were Pythagoream; and 
upon that Apprehension, ask'd 'em how they came to eat AnipaalSi 
into which their Souls might be transfused : But they made answer, 
that the Transmigration of Souls is always confin'd to the respec- 
tive Species, so that the Soul of a Man cannot enter into a Fowl, 
er that of a Fowl cannot be lodged in a quadruped, and so on.'* 
La Hontan, I. 120. 

'* D'autres reconnoissent dans tons les Hommes deux Ames ; ils 
attribuent k Tune tout ce que je viens de dire, ils pr6tendent que 
Tautre ne quitte jamais le corps, si ce n'est pour passer dans un 
autre; ce qui n'arrive pourtant gu^res, disent-ils, qu'aux Ames 
des Enfans, lesquelles ayant pen joui de la vie, obtiennent d'eo 
recommencer une nouvelle," iic^^CharlevotXy p. 351. 

Stanza XXIII. 
JVb winged sorcerer, &c. 
''The Fish Hawk skims over the lakes and riven, and some* 
times seems to lie expanded on the water, as he hovers so close to 
it, and having, by some attractive power, drawn the fish within its 
reach, darts suddenly upon them. The charm it makes use of is 
supposed to be an oil contained in a small bag in the body," &c. 
— Carver. 

JVb charmed bough, 4^. 
The Witch Hazel has been supposed to have the property of de- 
tecting veins of precious metal. The superstition is improperly 
introduced in the speech of an Indian. — T. C. C. 
To see the foul and senseless beast, 
On generoiu valour coldly feast. 
<< However remarkable it may appear, it is certain, that though 
ibe venom of the rattle- snake affects, in a greater or less degree^ 
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•U aniiMited nature, the hog is an exception to the rule, ae that 
animal will readilj destroy them, without dreading their poisonous 
langS) and fatten on their flesh." — Carver. 

Stanza XXVI. Ver.3. 

Along the mitt'Clad mountairCt brow, iu:, 
Caryer, (page 266,) gives a beautifully characteristic account of 
Ae conduct of an Indian woman, on the successive deaths of her 
ton and husband. The third verse, in the death-song of Philip, is 
taken from her Lament. « If thou hadst continued with us, my 
dear Son, how well would the bow have become thy hand, and how 
fotal would thine arrows have proved to the enemies of our band. 
ThoQ wouldst often have drank their blood, and eaten their flesh," 
and numerous slaves would have rewarded thy toils. With a ner- 
vous arm wouldst thou have seized the wounded bnffaloe, or have 
combatted the fury of the enraged bear. Thou wouldst have over- 
taken the flying elk, and have kept pace on the mountain's brow 
with the fleetest deer/' &c. 

Ver. 4. St^, have I left ye, ehampiont brave / 
" The bones of our deceased countiymen lie uncovered ; they 
•all out to us to revenge their wrongs, and we must satisfy their re- 
quest. Their spirits cry out against us. They must be appeased. 
Sit, therefore, no longer inactive ', give way to the impulse of your 
natural valour, anoiut your hair, paint your faces, fill your quivers ; 
let the forests resound with your songs ) console the spirits of the 
dead, and tell them they shall be revenged."-— Carver, p. 195. 

Stanza XXVn. 

Tiadc. Ttspiquin, ArmatDon. 

Tiask, or Tiash, Tespiquio, Totoson, and others, were Philip's 

chief counsellors. Those mentioned in the text were with him in 

the swamp. They were all caught and killed soon after. Annawan, 



* These Indian metaphors, it is well known, are not to be taken literally. They 
mean no more than kiUing their enemies, simply } though several stories are 
related of the literal execution of their threats, « that they would suck the blood 
•f their enemies." CTneot is said to have eaten a pieoe of Miantonioio. But the 
antbority is veiy questionable. 
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or AniiawoDi was also a chief captain and counsellor^ and seems 
to have been an intelligent and high-minded warrior. He was ta- 
ken by Captain Church, soon after his escape from the swamp, 
where Philip was killed ; and behaved with great composure and 
magnanimity, after his capture. ** He was put to death, as he 
justly had deserved," says Mr. Qubbard. 



NOTES TO CANTO SIXTH. 



TkUi Indimu till, thtfrd oftnen to win, 
Ciomb long the vaulted heaven's unmeatured height. 
The IroqaoU do not go back to the earth, for the creation of man. 
8ix BMn fint appear in their mytiiology ; one of whom ascended 
to heaven to seek a woman, named Atahansic. He found her ; 
and when she was detected in having received his visit, she was 
IMrecipitated from the upper regions. She alighted on the back of a 
Tortoise, where she was delivered of twins, one of whom killed 
the other, &c. — Charlevoix, p. 344. 

Thou weeping corned, the sweet sagamiU to strow. 
** Chacun se retire ensuite cheE soi, mais des Femmes reviennent 
pendant quelques jours verser au m^me endroit de la Sagamit^/' 
— Idem, p. 378. Sagamit^ is a mixture of Indian com and other 
ingredients. 

Stanza XVI, 

The account of the ambushment and death of Philip, is taken 
from Captain Church. 

** By that time they were got over the feny, and came near |he 
ground, half the night was spent. The Captain commands a halt, 
and bringing the company together, he asked Miyor Sandfitrd's 
and Captain Golding's advice, what method was best to take in 
making the onset, but tiiey declined giving him any advice, telling 
him, Thai his grecA experience and success forbid their taking upon 
ihem to give advice. Then Captain Church offered Captain Gold* 
ing that he should have the honour (if he would please to accept of 
it) to beat up Philip's head quarters. He accepted the offer, and 
had his allotted number drawn out to him, and the pilot. Captain 
Church's instructions to him were to be veiy careful in his approach 
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bo the enemy, and be sure not to shew himself until by day light 
they mig^ht see and discern their own men from the enemy ', told 
tiim also, that his custom in the like cases was, to creep, with his 
company, on their bellies, until they came as near as they could ; 
and that as soon as the enemy discovered them they would cry 
9ut ; and that was the word for his men to fire and fall on. Di- 
rected him, when the enemy should start, and take into the 
swamp, they should pursue with speed, every man shouting and 
making what noise they could ', for he would g^ve orders to his 
ambuscade to fire on any that should come silently. 

<< Captain Church knowing that it was Philip's custom to before- 
most in the flight, went down to the swamp, and gave Capt JVU- 
licans of ScUuate the command of the right wing of the ambush^ 
and placed an Engli^man and an Indian together behind such 
shelters of trees, &c. that he could find, and took care to place 
them at such distance that none might pass undiscovered between 
them ', charged them to be careful of themselves, and of hurting 
their friends, and to fire at any that should come silently thro' the 
swamp ; but being somewhat further thro' the swamp than he was 
aware of, he wanted men to make up his ambuscade. Having 
placed what men he had, he took Major Sandford by the hand, 
said Sir, I have so placed them thai it is scarce possible Philip should 
escape them. The same moment a shot whistled over their heads» 
and then the noise of a gun towards Philip's camp. Captain 
Church thought at first it might be some gun fired by accident ; 
but before he could speak, a whole volley followed, which was 
earlier than he expected. One of Philip's gang going forth, look- 
ed round him, and Captain Chiding tho't the Indian looked right 
at him, (though probably it was but his conceit) so fired at him^ 
and upon his firing, the whole company that were with him fired 
upon the enemies' shelter, before the Indians had time to rise from 
their sleep, and so overshot them. But their shelter was open on 
that side next the swamp, built so on purpose for the convenience 
of flight on occasion. They were soon in the swamp, and Philip 
the foremost, who starting at the first gun, threw his petunk and 
powder-horn over his head, catch'd up his gun, and ran as iast 
as he could scamper, without -any more clothes than his small 
breeches and stockings, and ran directly on two of Capt. Church'^ 

80 
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ambath ; fhtey let him cone fair within shot, and the Englishnan*! 
gun mittiaf fire, he bid the Indian fire away, and he did so to por- 
poae, acnt one muket bullet throuf^h hit heart, and another not 
aboire two inches from it > he fell opon his face in the nwd and 
water, whh his gun under him. By this time the enemy peroeired 
they were viaylaid on the east side of the swamp, tacfc*d about 
short. One of the enemy, who seemed to be a great surly old fel* 
low, balloo'd with a loud voice, and often called out, Jootfuki loih 
lath. Captain Chwreh called to his Indian Peter, and asked him, 
who that vjot thai ealVd aof He answered, It was old JSmuneon, 
Philip*! great Captain, calling on his soldiers to stand to it, and 
fight stoutly. Now ^e enemy finding that place of the swamp 
which was not ambush'd, many of them made their escape in the 
English tracks. The man that had shot down PhUip, ran with all 
speed to Capt Chunk, and inform'd him* of his exploit, who com- 
manded him to be silent about it, and let no man more know it, until 
they had drove the swamp clean ; but when they had drove the 
swamp thro', and found the enemy had escaped, or at least the 
most of them, and the sun now up, and so the dew gone, that they 
could not easily track them, the whole company met together at 
the place where the enemies* night shelter was ; and then Captain 
Church gave them the news of Philip** death ; upon which the 
v^ole army gave three loud huzzas. Captain Church ordered his 
body to be puUed out of the mire on to the upland, so some of 
Captain Churches Indians took hold of him by his stockings, and 
some by his small breeches, (being otherwise naked) and drew 
him tbro^ the mud to the upland, and a doleful, great, naked, dirty 
beast he looked like. Captain Chur^ then said, Thatforcumuth as 
he had caused many an Englishman's body to be unburied, and to 
rot above ground, that not one of his bones should be buried. And 
calling his old Indian executioner, bid him behead and quarter him ; 
accordingly he came with his hatchet and stood over hira, but before 
he struck he made a small speech, directing it to Philip ; and then 
went to work, and did as he was ordered. Philip having one 
very remarkable hand, being much scarr^, occasioned by the 
splitting of a pistol in it formerly ; Captain Church gave the head 
and that hand to Alderman, the Indian who shot him, to shew such 
Gentlemenas wouldbestow gratuities uponhim; and accordingly he 
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got many a penny by it This was in the latter end of August, 
1676."— CAurM** mstoryf pp. 70, 71, 72, 73. 

The death of Philip draws from Captain Church no other com- 
ment, than that his company got but four shillings and sixpence a 
piece for their trouble. They shot but few Indians, and Philip's 
head went with the rest, at thirty shillings each. 

There is a comical history, of the Discovery of America, and 
the Wars with the Indians, written by one H. Trumbull, which 
seems to have gone through several editions. He states that Philip 
was lying in a swamp, near Mount Hope, with ninety Seaeonet In- 
dians, and was shot, by a Mohegan, on the twenty'seventh of October, 
1679. Also, that Oneco, son of Uncas, broiled and ate a pound 
of Philip's flesh. Now the Seaeonet* wem with Captain Church; 
Philip was shot by a Pocasset Indian ; and that event took place on 
the twelfth ofJiugiut, 1676. All the authorities agree in this point; 
and the story of Oneco and the pound of flesh, is an embellishment 
drawn entirely from the sanguinary imagination of this blundering 
chronicler. The rest of his history, at least as far as I am ac- 
quainted with the facts it professes to record, is equally, and as sur- 
prisingly, inaccurate. 

Stanza XVII. 
But as the elks in northern wood, 8lc. 

The mode of hunting the elk, by driving him into the water, 
where other hunters are disposed in a semicircle of canoes, is 
described by Charlevoix, pp. 7. 126. 

Stanza XXIV. 
^ amber gum to feverish vein. 

The balm of the Sweet Gum Tree, or Liquid Amber, is reckoned 
by the Indians to be an excellent febrifuge. — Carver, 33& 

It will be seen from the extract from Church, in what respect we 
have deviated from history. It is unnecessary to add any thing^ 
more to these notes ; except that Philip's quarters were hung up, 
" and his head (in the words of Mather) carried in Triumph to 
Plymouth, where it arrived on the very day that the Church there 
was keeping a solemn Thanksgiving to God. €rod sent 'em. in the 
Head of a Leviathan for a Thanksgiving Feast. 

XTttf 9rms &*iX»tr», irts rtmvrtiyt fil^tt. 

Sic pereat quisquia capt&rit talia posthac !" 



ERRATA. 

Page 4, /. IBf for soulessi reoid sooliess. 
153, /. 16» for murmurs, read summons. 
183, /. 2, for krew, read knew. 
188, /. 3, for where, read when. 
Id, I. 4, for came read come. 
189, 1 17, for Thy, read My, &Cv 
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